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STAMINA. .. heavy loads go farther on Bower Bearings 


Moving a missile from coast to coast zone contacts translate into trouble- 
takes bearing muscle aplenty. And its free service, reduced maintenance, 
on-schedule arrival depends on perfect longer bearing life. 

repeat, perfect—bearing performance. Whether you build, buy or maintain 
To roll the load surely, safely, on time trucking equipment—or any product 


you can depend on Bower bearings. that uses roller bearings—ask for 
The extra assurance, extra service they Bower first. You can select from a 
give results from definite design ad- complete line of tapered, straight and 
vantages. Spherically generated roll journal roller bearings for every field of 
heads, higher flanges and larger two- transportation and industry 
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1956 1957 1958 1959 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) . 2... 133.3 129.6 151.9 +1547 *155.5 
PRODUCTION 
Steel inget (thous. Of fOMs)......cccccccrcccccsesccccescsersescesens 2,032 1,728 2,631 2,653 2,681 
I on. la die atnelesiee mk ee ee Ra we wee ® ip ietitrlecd 132,806 97,877 170,993 153,678 163,729 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $86,912 $64,337 $81,705 $86,365 
Electric power (millions of kilowaft-hours)............-e+e+eeeee pions 10,819 11,681 12,659 12,778 13,023 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls Daa punter tiers ae shire ane nd 6,536 6,256 7,20 7,203 7,032 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)................4-. oa 1,455 1,284 1,373 1,402 1,405 
a eee Se ee Pe 4s od ee aren 247,488 248,617 313,894 326,467 295,007 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 57 67 65 65 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)............ ‘ , 47 38 46 49 49 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 116 141 139 122 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...........cc cece eee ees awe 198 325 265 264 314 
PRICES t 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 412.8 399.8 388.1 389.3 390.5 
. industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........ Jrctelale ag 89.2 81.7 91.9 92.3 92.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... Seen yaa lend 90.5 91.6 82.2 82.1 81.9 4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.).................. Ponda w anes a 19.8¢ 17.4¢ 18.8¢ 19.2¢ 19.3¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100 er nee ee ee ae 143.9 181.6 186.7 186.7 186.7 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)......... Rn ere We rg tee ES ree $36.10 $36.00 $33.83 $37.17 $37.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)........... 2.2 cee eee eee 32.394¢ 24.980¢ 31.575¢ 31.515¢ 31.555¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............005 $2.34 $2.12 $2.08 $1.98 $1.99 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, lb.)............ ww Ss.F7¢ 34.78¢ 34.62¢ 34.63¢ 34.60¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)...... PO EET Ee ETE TOC eC TEP Oe $1.96 $1.59 $1.79 $1.82 $1.81 










FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)................ 31.64 44.55 57.48 58.44 57.09 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.59% 4.57% 4.93% 5.02% 5.03% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 7 9 34% 9 3549 





BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks............ ania Ge 57,848 55,686 56,231 56,710 56,054 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................-.6. 84,642 92,934 94,283 94,604 94,452 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. 24,180 29,677 31,369 31,764 31,614 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... 33,275 31,289 28,892 28,718 28,538 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding................ 2.2.0 e ee eeceees 26,424 25,240 27,424 27,548 27,650 


















1953-55 Yeor Month Latest 
Average Ago Ago Month 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Ee Oe ee ee eee 62.2 64.1 65.0 66.0 

EF ee ee ae 2.5 4.9 3.6 3.4 

Average weekly earnings in manufacturing........................-. ae $73.36 $82.04 $89.87 $90.32 

Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............. a $10.6 $12.2 $12.0 $12.1 

Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................ er $21.4 $23.9 $24.2 $24.4 

Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions)..... iepadedetseraeeicee a ere $14.5 $16.5 $17.9 $18.0 
' Preliminary, week ended June 6, 1959. ++ Estimate, . ' 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised, ** Ten designated markets, middling ‘3 in. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Jack Fuller; 27—Pictorial Parade; 28—Herb Kratovil; 71—Gartly Associates, Inc.; 74—Herb Kratovil; 82—Dick Wolters; 
92—Herb Kratovil; 93—Sovfoto; 105—Paris Match from Pictorial Parade; 108—Birnback Publishing Service; 110—R. G. Le Tourneau; 
112—McGraw-Hill World News; 114—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 123—Joan Sydiow; 158, 159, 160, 161—Grant Compton 
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THE KIND OF CORPORATE TRUST COUNSEL 
THAT REACHES MRS. MAYWOOD 


Good shareholder relations result from many things—including accurate, 
prompt communications; understanding replies to inquiries; successful annual 
meetings. Our Corporate Agency people have earned a reputation for 
competence because they know the importance of the human side 

of their work—whether cooperating at annual meetings, handling stock 
subscriptions, exchanges or splits, tabulating proxies, or going to 

unusual lengths to deliver unclaimed dividend checks. Ask your 

local banker about our Corporate Trust services—or write to us 

at 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 
> 
1 FD ee as 
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Inc. Vice President; and W. Henry Hoffman, 


Engineers have a battle on their hands taking apart the famed 
World War // aircraft carrier, U.S.S. ENTERPRISE 


right), Morris Lipsett, President of Lipsett, Inc., 
Robert Smith, Employers Mutuals safety en- 
gineer assigned to this job; Julius Lipsett, Lipsett, 


naval engineer in charge. 





News photographers cover the story the day dismantling begins. A workman 
uses an acetylene torch to cut apart steel plates on the hangar deck. Watching 
are Morris Lipsett and Harrison Welton, president of the association of enlisted 
men who served aboard the Enterprise. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has offices all across the country. 
We urite all forms of fire, group and casualty insurance (including 
automobile). In the field of workmen’s compensation we are one of 
the largest. We are proud of our reputation for fast claim service and 
our leadership in preventing accidents. Consult your telephone direc- 
tory for your representative or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


at the Naval Industrial Reserve Shipyard 
Kearny, New Jersey 


The U.S.S. Enterprise was “‘the fightin’est 
carrier in the fleet.’’ In nine years of active 
service, this 20,000-ton floating airfield took 
part in 20 of the 22 major World War II 
naval engagements in the Pacific. 

Even now, as the salvage firm of Lipsett, 
Inc. is dismantling the Enterprise, the en- 
gineers are fighting a battle for buoyancy, 
balance and safe working conditions. 

During the dismantling, the ship will be 
kept afloat and balanced at the center. 
Sections will be removed from each end, 
working toward the center. Maintaining 
this floating balance requires intensive study 
of the blueprints and careful plotting of 
every step. 

The same planning and study go into 
making this a safe job for the dismantling 
crews. That’s why this is a Wausau story, 
too. Employers Mutuals of Wausau is the 
insurance carrier—liability and workmen’s 
compensation. And, as is the Wausau Way 
on every job, the close working partnership 
of Employers Mutuals and its policyholders 
begins long before a workman steps on the 
job. Employers Mutuals helped select pro- 
tective devices and special safety equip- 
ment. Every man is given a physical exami- 
nation before going on the job. A first aid 
room was set up at the shipyard. 

Morris Lipsett, President of Lipsett, 
Inc., says: ‘“‘We’ve been policyholders of 
Employers Mutuals for many years. That 
association adds competent men to our 
team, gives us experienced safety engineer- 
ing, and saves money on our insurance costs. 
We know Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
are good people to do business with.” 
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READERS REPORT 





Compensating Balances 


Dear Sir: 

There appeared an article en- 
titled The Hidden Cost of Borrow 
ing [BW—May30°59,p57]. [In it] 
the following statement is made 

“The banks do make a conces- 
sion to GMAC and other sales fi- 
nance companies—they often ac- 
cept ‘related balances’ belonging 
to the parent company or its deal- 
ers, aS part of the compensating 
balance.” 

We cannot speak for the other 
sales finance companies whom you 
may have had in mind. We can 
assure you that as far as GMAC 
is concerned, we are not aware of 
and do not ask for anj would not 
accept any concessions in compen 
sating balances of “related balances 
belonging to the parent company 
or its dealers.” 

We are enclosing a recent book- 
let issued by the Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University 
entitled “Finance Companies: How 
and Where They Obtain Their 
Funds.” . . . Table 6 sets forth 
in detail the results of the 
findings. GMAC is included in 
the group “Largest Sales Fi- 
nance Companies” and follows the 
practice reported for 3 of the 5 
largest companies. You would 
find, we think, that the other four 
largest companies are all indepen- 
dent with no relationship to any 
parent company or its dealers. Ac- 
cordingly, it follows with respect 
to GMAC that its compensating 
balance arrangements contain no 
concessions for the reasons stated 
or otherwise. 

We are concerned that your 
readers are left with such an er- 
roneous impression. 


CHARLES G. STRADELLA 
PRESIDENT 
GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Japanese Report 


Dear Sir: 

The “pitch” of your article 
Japanese Businessman [BW—Apr. 
18’59,p102] seemed to be this: 
Japanese business is modernized on 
the American pattern, Japanese 
businessmen dominate society to 
the same extent as in the U.S. A., 
and Japan is now in position to 
capitalize to the full on her wage 
rate advantages. 

None of these conclusions is 


5 





NOW TWICE AS FAST... 


DEALER 


INQUIRIES 


INVITED 


wrong; yet their combined effect 
somehow fails to ring true. Let me 
suggest some other points which 
might have been given equal 
weight. 

(1) Japan’s wage advantages are 
largely offset in most lines by (a) 
Over-employment of labor, (b) 
High transport charges for raw 
materials, (c) High interest rates, 
and (d) High profit rates. 

(2) Japan’s international ac- 
counts have been balanced in the 
past by U.S. gifts and military pro- 
curement. Their replacement has 
yet to be found. 

(3) Japanese business is_ still 
lagging behind American in pro- 
viding social mobility for able 
members of the lower classes. To 
get into a good company one must 
get into one of Japan’s half-dozen 
“good” universities via the “ex- 
amination Hell” and then pass a 
civil-service type personnel-office 
exam which often includes scrutiny 
for possible “dangerous thoughts.” 
A lot of Japan’s best lower-class 
talent gets embittered somewhere 
along this path, and ends up on the 
extreme Left. 

(4) The marriage of the Crown 
Prince to Miss Michiko Shoda (of 
the Japanese General Mills) is be- 
ing looked at askance, now that 
the romantic bloom is off. The 
looks askance are coming from two 
sources. One is of course to the 
old court aristocracy, but the other 
is the Left to whom the marriage 
symbolizes what it does for you, 
namely the capture of the palace by 
Big Business 

MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Change in Figures 


Dear Sir: 

I had to blink twice and rub 
my eyes to be sure I was seeing 
correctly; when and why did you 
switch the first column on the Fig- 
ures of the Week page from 1946 
to 1953-55? 

R. F. NORMAN 
HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 


e Sorry if we startled you, Reader 
Norman. The 1953-55 average, in- 
troduced in the May 30, 1959, is- 
sue, was selected because it included 
two good business years and one 
recession year. The 1946 average 
had outlived its usefulness as a 
base year for measuring growth. 
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water's not as wet, nor heat as hot, with 


G-E SILICONES 


Chemical research at General Electric has created new 
silicone materials that are giving you better control over 
moisture and temperature . . . in “breathable” water repel- 
lents for clothing, leather and masonry . . . in lubricants 
and tough elastomers that work as well in space-cold mis- 
siles as they do in red-hot jets. 


G.E. pioneered in silicone chemistry when silicones 
existed more in theory than in fact. Today, with the same 
creative imagination, G-E chemical research is finding new 
plastics . . . resins . . . laminates . . . electrical insulating 
materials . . . to help you improve your product or manu- 
facture it more efficiently. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Silicone Fivids, Emulsions, Resins, Rubbers © Phenolic Molding Powders, Foundry Resins, Industrial Resins © Fused Magnesium Oxide © METHYLON® Coating Intermediates « 
LEXAN® Polycarbonate Resins ® Mica Products, Varnished Cloths and Papers, Electrica! Insulating Paints, Varnishes, Permafils, Wire Enomels, IRRATHENE® Insulation 
® TEXTOLITE® Decorative and Industrial Laminates * Man-Made Diamonds @ 


Vacuum Melted Alloys ¢ CARBOLOY® Cutting Tools © Permanent Magnets ® Wire and 
Cable ¢ Conduit Products ¢ Wiring Devices © West Coast (Anaheim, California): GLYPTAL® Alkyd Resins © Polyester Resins 
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expandable for growing needs: 
a full range of Burroughs electronic computers 


Sor science and business 


From advanced computer systems to individual computer components...the Burroughs line of electroni 

data processing equipment spans a full range of varied requirements for both scientific and business appli- 
cations. @ Start at the top if your needs call for giant computer ability: The Burroughs 220, first and 
only available medium-priced computer with expandable magnetic core storage ...a powerful multi-purpose 
system which can grow with your computational requirements. The 220 is now at work and delivering 
effective results at the lowest application cost. e If present application demands are more moderate, inves- 
tigate the versatile Burroughs 205. First in its field with external magnetic tape storage...complete choice 
of input/output media with flexible. modular expansion, top capacity and speed. The 205 has thoroughly 
proven its economic value in a wide variety of scientific and business applications. e Most popular of all 
low-cost computers is the Burroughs £101. Exclusive. simple pinboard programming frees engineering man 
hours, by reducing manual computation time up to 95%. Machine ability is further extended by optional 
punched paper tape input/output equipment and new punched card input unit. e Burroughs advanced 
sub-systems include: Datafile magnetic tape unit with vast external storage capacity...up to 50-million 
digits per unit: Cardatron...fastest, most powerful card handling system; 220 High Speed Printer System 
...a transistorized unit with unmatched speeds up to 1500 lines per minute, on-line or off-line operation. 
High Speed Photoreaders, Magnetic Tape Units and other computer system components are also finding wide 
use in data processing, communications and allied fields. e Currently in production, all these Burroughs 
products are designed to meet your growing data processing needs...and supporting the entire Burroughs 
line is an outstanding team of computer specialists for efficient, on-the-spot, technical assistance. Write 


today for brochure, specifying system or component. @ ElectroData Division, Pasadena, California. 





Burroughs Corpor ation ‘nev DIMENSIONS/in electronics and data processing systems” 














Perfect timing for your sales story 


How Emery 
helped get a 
new product 


off the ground 


ZT 
pe oA 
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Behr-Manning Company of Troy, N.Y. is 
a leading manufacturer of coated abrasives 
and pressure sensitive tapes. The company 
developed a new and improved system for 
business and industrial floor maintenance, 
using a “Bear Scrubbér” under a regular 
floor maintenance machine. 


The problem was to get samples and 
promotion material into salesmen’s hands 
on March 2—not a day before or after. For 
all publicity and advertising had to break 
simultaneously on a national scale to avoid 
“leaks” which would tip off competition. 


Emery completed pickups on Feb. 27th. 


Deliveries were made to 100 sales offices 
from Maine to California right on schedule 
without a hitch or leak. 


Behr-Manning used Emery Air Freight 
because of its nation-wide coverage and 
its speed and dependability. This utilizes 
all airlines . . . faster ground handling 
through its coordinated air-surface opera- 
tions ... teletype control of shipments... 
and at competitive prices too. 


Why not see what Emery can do for you 
on both incoming and outgoing shipments 

. at a real over-all saving. Call or write 
us s today. Offices in all major cities. 


be te EMERY. sir FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17 » Domestic and International Service 
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the nicest things happen to people who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and spendable anywhere. 
Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. The cost is only $1.00 for $100 worth. 
Ask for First National City Bank Travelers Checks by name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Largest Hardening Furnace of Its Kind in the World! 


This Gantry-type Lindberg furnace, built for 
the Goodyear Aircraft Corporation of Akron, 
is the world’s largest vertical, controlled- 
atmosphere, drop-bottom hardening furnace. 
It towers 24 feet high and is capable of heat- 
treating rocket cases more than five feet in diam- 
eter, 20 feet long and weighing as much as 5,000 
pounds! The furnace pit is 18 feet wide, 53 feet 
long and 25 feet deep. The furnace spans the 
entire width of the pit and can be moved, under 


power, from one end to the other, permitting 
loading or unloading at any of the pit stations. 


Square D control puts this giant through its 
precise paces! 


FIELD ENGINEERING SERVICE is available 
through more than one hundred Square D offices, backed 
by an international network of over 1000 authorized 
electrical distributors and 19 plants in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Great Britain. 


Executive Offices * 6060 Rivard Street, Detroit 11, Michigan 


ECaM HEAVY INDUSTRY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT...NOW A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE 


SQUARE JT) COMPANY 
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HERE ARE THE KINDS OF SQUARE D 
PRODUCTS WHICH LINDBERG USES 
TO CONTROL ITS FURNACES 





circuit contactors 
breakers relays 





timing relays 






reduced 
combination voltage starters 


starters 


ete J 
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typical panel 
which affords 
remote pushbutton 
control of furnace door, winch and 
longitudinal travel of furnace 
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machine tool 


starters 





terminal 
blocks 








pushbuttons 





safety switches 














a Complete LINE 


OF ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONTRO! 
EQUIPMENT 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVES 
BUSWAYS & WIREWAYS 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

CONTROL CENTERS 

CRANE & HOIST CONTROL 
DISTRIBUTION SWITCHBOARDS 
ELECTRIC TRUCK CONTROL 

HIGH VOLTAGE CONTROL 
LAUNDRY CONTROL 

LIFTING MAGNETS 

LIGHTING AND POWER PANELBOARDS 
LIGHTING CONTROL — LOW VOLTAGE 
LIMIT AND FOOT SWITCHES 
MACHINE TOOL CONTROL 
MAGNETIC BRAKES 

METER MOUNTINGS 

MOTOR STARTERS 

PRESS CONTROL 

PRESSURE, FLOAT, & VACUUM SWITCHES 
PUSHBUTTONS 

RELAYS AND CONTACTORS 
RESISTORS 

SAFETY SWITCHES 

SERVICE ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT 
STAGE DIMMERBOARDS 

STEEL MILL CONTROL 

SWITCHGEAR & UNIT SUBSTATIONS 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONTROL 
TERMINAL BLOCKS 

TEXTILE MACHINE CONTROL 
TIMERS 

VOLTAGE TESTERS 

WELDER CONTROL 
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Car-Fax has reduced 
to minutes the provid- 
ing of information that 
not too long ago 
required days to de- 
termine. Route your 
freight via C. &N. W. 
and see how Car-Fax 
can make your job 
easier to live with. 
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Se /ocates your carload quickly! 


What every freight traffic officer should know—Car-Fax tells him. 


This modern day wizard—a North Western exclusive—tells shipper 
and receiver alike where, on our line, his freight car is now—its 
schedule of movement—its contents—its routing—all the important 
facts about his carload. 


This means that plant production can be better pre-planned, or 
if need be, car diversion promptly executed. Car-Fax provides for 
more efficient yard switching, thus faster deliveries; also greater car 
utilization by constantly keeping tab on empties. 


Car-Fax has been made possible by the largest, most complete 
commercial transceiver installation in the world. Via a network of 
field stations throughout the nine midwestern states served by North 
Western, every car movement is quickly determined and reported to 
our traffic offices in the United States and Canada. 


CHICAGO AND 


NORTH WESTERN 


RAILWAY 
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She does more, 


you Save Space 
with this “L” work station from ASE 


In the same floor area as an ordinary desk and 
chair, you can have additional work space and 
storage with this ASE ‘“‘L’’ work station. This 
double exposure demonstrates the ease and con- 
venience of the L-unit. It divides work into two 
areas—puts files, reports, reference material 
at fingertips. All you do is swing from one side 
to the other, no reaching, no lost motion. 






The ASE L-unit is an efficient desk. It puts 
high-cost floor space to work and provides a 
better organized office layout. What’s more, it’s 
made to ASE quality standards—designed for 
easy care, lasting beauty. Why not ask your ASE 
dealer about this space-saving, time-saving 
L-unit? You will find a complete selection of 
colors as well as top materials. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas + Tables 
Bookcases « Filing Cabinets « Storage Cabinets 








FORD SWEEPS ECONOMY 


Beats all other 59 pickups 


4 2Do Af More 


miles per gallon! 
















All tests 
conducted and results 


CERTIFIED | 


by America’s foremost 
independent automotive 
research organization* 


"NAME AVAILA 





BLE ON REQUEST. 








Send inquiry to: P.O. Box 2687 
Ford Division, Ford Motor Compeny 
Detroit 31, Michigen 


Now! During AWE AWS at your Ford Dealer's.. 
Go FORO WARD for Savings 
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ve Certified tests 


proved it—one day’s 


25.2 per cent! That’s the economy edge Ford scored over 
the average of all other six-cylinder, 144-ton pickups! The 
nation’s leading independent automotive research firm 
certified it in the greatest truck-economy test ever made! 


In every test—low speeds, high speeds, city traffic— 
Fords delivered greater miles per gallon than any other 
leading make! An over-all advantage of 25.2% better than 
the average! And this figure translates into big savings! It 
means five days’ driving on four days’ gas. . . 25 gas-free 
miles for every 100 miles driven! And in an average year’s 
driving of 10,000 miles—2,500 extra miles! 


The certified record is at your Ford Dealer’s. Stop by 
and learn how much a ’59 Ford can save for you! 


driving in every five gas free! 


SHOWDOWN U.S.A. 





FIRST at a constant 30 m.p.h.! All 
leading makes got relatively good 
mileage at this moderate speed— but 
Ford led all the others by an average 
of 20.2% better gas mileage! 


FIRST at a constant 45 m.p.h.! 
Ford still held the lead at norma! 
highway speed! Once again, Ford 
topped all competitive makes by an 
average of 20 % better gas mileage! 


FIRST at a constant 60 m.p.h.! At 
higher speeds, gas mileages tumbled 
about 40% for all makes, but here 
again, Ford led all the rest . . . with 
22.1% better mileage! Moral: If you 
must stomp on the gas, it will cost 
less in a Ford! 


FIRST in stop-go driving! Here's 
where all makes scored their lowest 
start and stop, over and over again 
the kind of driving a milkman does. 
And Ford averaged 24% more miles 
to the gallon! 


FIRST in city driving! This test was 
perhaps the most significant of all 
because it most closely matched actual 
on-the-job driving conditions—a bal 
anced mixture of moderate, steady 
speeds and stop-and-go. And here 
Ford led by an amazing 42%! 


FIRST over-a// .. . winning ail tests 
... against all trucks... with a com 
bined average advantage of 25.2%! 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER, TOO! 















CONTROL INSECT PESTS... 


This dramatic unretouched micro- 
photograph shows a mosquito emerg- 
ing from the pupa stage. Today 
this pest and his many companions 
ire no longer the threat to human 
health and comfort that they once 
were. Insecticides based on Hercules’ 
materials such as toxaphene and 
‘Thanite” (Hercules isobornyl thio- 
vanoacetate) are sudden death to 
such insects. In addition, meta-Del- 
phene (Hercules diethyltoluamide) 
is the base for leading repellents 
which help to make outdoor sum- 


mertime activities more enjoyable. 


pis ESB ON 








PROTECT HEAVY EQUIPMENT... 
This giant Pratt & Whitney die cut- 
ter is typical of many applications 
for Parlon® based chlorinated 
rubber paints. Parlon finishes dry 
quickly, are economical to use, and 
provide a durable coating. Parlon 
based paint for this application sup- 


plied by The Egyptian Lacquer Co. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


RPORATEO 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delawar 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


G59-4 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
JUNE 13, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Business is still on the upswing. That boomy feeling is spreading. 
But the month-to-month gains are leveling off ever so slightly. 


Summer is coming, after all. 


° Employment in May showed only the gain that you would expect— 
not matching the record month-to-month increases of early spring. 


* Construction dipped a little from its March peak. 
* Steel held where it was—about 93% of capacity. 
* Auto makers eased back from their earlier 130,000 a week. 


These industries—steel, construction, and autos—paced the recovery 
in its early stages. Now—with summer coming on—the economy may not 
show such a rapid rate of gain. But any slowdown is likely to be temporary. 
Capital spending is again on the rise (page 30). It’s likely to give business 
as a whole a boost in the second half. 


The number of people out of work dropped 240,000 in May—to 3.4-mil- 
lion. Figured as a percentage of the work force—4.9%—this is the lowest 
since November, 1957. 

Employment rose by 1-million to 66-million, a new record for May. 


Even more hopeful—a strong rise in manufacturing employment. 
Factory jobs usually fall off between April and May. This year they rose 
100,000—to 16.1-million. 


New hires aren’t the only measure of activity in plants. Workers drew 
the fattest paychecks in history—including plenty of overtime. The average 
workweek in May was 40.5-hours, the longest since 1955. That swelled 
paychecks to an average of more than $90 for the first time. 


You’ve heard plenty of excited talk about the recovery of consumer 
hardgoods this year. They’ve played an important role in the rebound 
because they lost so much ground in the recession. 


But look at the gains in softgoods—in both output and sales. They’re 
impressive and they’re still more impressive if you look back a couple of 
years. 


Softgoods merchants have racked up a 5% gain this year over 1958— 
compared to a 15% sales increase for retailers of durables. 


But when you stack this year against 1957, you get an entirely 
different picture: Softgoods sales are up 10%, while durables have gained 
only 5%. 


It isn’t merely a case of the tortoise and the hare. You find a good part 
of the explanation in the hard facts of population. 


Families are growing bigger, but fewer families are being formed right 
now. More and more of the postwar baby crop are now becoming teenagers. 


So the demand for food, clothing, and medical supplies is expanding at 
a fast clip. But hardgoods demands aren’t so urgent; it’s more of a replace- 
ment demand plus a little extra. 

The sales figures reflect this. Food store volume has climbed by 11% 
since 1957; drug store sales are up 14%. But autos and accessories stores 
have gained only 3% during the same period. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Apparel sales have had a strong share in the softgoods upsurge. Clothing 

of all types is selling so well this year that merchants are beginning to have 
JUNE 13, 1959 trouble stocking inventory. Apparel sales at department stores are running 
10% to 14% higher than in 1958. 





The retail pickup is sparking an even stronger rebound in production: 


¢ Shoe production in the first four months reached 221-million pairs—a 
gain of 10% over last year. 


* Output of men’s suits is topping year-ago figures by 33% 
¢ Shipments of women’s apparel are shading last years figures by 8% 


These gains underline optimism about apparel prospects through 1960 
It’s no surprise, therefore, that prices are being marked up. 





The happiest talk is coming from the textile industry. Down at the mill 
level, there’s hope that this upswing will top anything since the Korean 
War. 

Cotton cloth prices are firmer across the board. Gray cloth prices 
were marked up this spring in what is usually a slack season for the cloth 
trade. The key 80 squares now bring 194¢ a yard compared to a recession 
low of 17¢. aa 

And cotton consumption at the mills is still climbing. Latest reports 
show daily cotton use surpassing the year-earlier rate by 20%. 


_ - This year’s recovery in wool has been even more striking 
Consumption of apparel wool so far this year has topped 1958 figures 
by 30%, and the year-to-year margin is still widening. 
Carpet mills have had even healthier appetites. They've consumed 
about 75% more wool so far this year. 


Uncertainty over housing legislation gets part of the blame for falling 
lumber and plywood prices in the Northwest. 

Though homebuilding continues strong, lumber prices have weakened 
since early May. Green fir two-by-fours now sell for $76 per thousand 
board ft., off $4 from earlier this spring. 





Plywood prices softened as smaller mills started undercutting estab- 
lished prices to get business. Now, the major mills are going to a four-day - 
week in order to keep prices from sagging lower. 


Too many speculative shipments of lumber and plywood—which pro- 
ducers hoped to sell while they were in transit to Eastern markets—were 
the immediate cause of tumbling prices. But lumbermen say dealers 
hesitate to place orders until the housing fight is settled in Congress. 


Oil marketers are once again complaining about too much gasoline. 


Stocks are now at the 203-million bbl. level. That’s about 10-million 
more than a year ago, and surplus stocks were a problem even then. 


Oversupply is eroding prices at all levels. East Coast gasoline prices 
were cut this week. Refiners in other parts of the country are offering better 
grades of gasoline at regular prices. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Junc 13, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Which suit has the Fifth Avenue label? 


As the wearers are acutely aware 


the suits are identical, even though they 
were purchased 2000 miles apart. Nowadays, magazines, booklets and other 

printed matter spread fashion news so rapidly that a new style reaches the Ly 

i. ee ae : c c nea 
[he moral for advertisers is clear — to get Dal Pal tes 


your message over in a big way, there’s nothing like the power of the printed Lx i 


page. For further convincing evidence, drop us a ling HELP BUILD 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY SALI 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. % Sales offices in NEW YORK * CHICAGO *® BOSTON 


entire country almost overnight 


PRINTING PAPERS FOR BOOKS, MAGAZINES, COMMERCIAL PRINTING, BUSINESS FORMS AND PACKAC 














The only thing they dont carry is a high price tag’ 


Chevrolet lase/-aree 54 Trucks 








That Fleetside model right 1s one of a dox Chery pickuns. El Camino hackgro ind gets down to b 


Chevy’s got the business of carrying any size load down to a science. These 


ee ate 


Task-Force trucks whip the mountain-moving jobs the same way they handle 
the milk runs—with the precise power and capacity the job calls for; with a 
build that takes the strain of long hours right in stride; with ride and handling 
: advantages that add to driver efficiency. And without high operating costs 
S clouding the picture. That’s where a Chevrolet truck draws the line—under- 
scoring economy from first cost on. Talk to your dealer about your needs. 
He’ll show you that no job’s too tough for a Chevrolet truck. 


CHEVROLET DIVISION O ft GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2 MICHIGA 
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Monopanl is a completely finished section of wall with insulation 
between metal inner and outer faces, (above left). Unique double 
tongue and groove design (above right) creates strong joints. In- 
stallation is simple—panels are simply pushed together—and 
fastened to structurals top and bottom. Double vinyl gaskets at 
every joint permanently seal out moisture—never require caulking. 
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Unique new 
insulated walls 
for Butler 

buildings 


Here they are! Walls with the bold, new 
look of tomorrow ... incredibly slender, yet 
efficient; walls so durable, so weather- 
resistant that even years from now they'll 
still have that new look. 

These distinctive curtain walls were 
created with Monopanl.” the first factory- 
fabricated and insulated panel that is fac- 
tory-sized to fit a pre-engineered structural 
system to a “T.”” And, Monopanl is brand 
new on Butler buildings. 

Thanks to its unique design and complete 
factory fabrication, Monopan! provides the 
fastest ... easiest-to-erect curtain wall of its 
type; a slender wall as efficient as 12 inches 
of masonry 

Faced with hammered-embossed alumi- 
num, Monopanl creates eye-catching indus- 
trial or commercial buildings that anyone 
would be proud to own. From the outside 
there are no visible joints or fasteners to 
mar the beauty of individual panels. If you 
prefer color—choose from a rainbow of dur- 
able, factory-applied color finishes. Mono- 
panl is also available in galvanized steel 
that can be field finished in most any color 
of your choice with Butler Metal Magic. 

Get full details on Butler buildings and 
Butler Monopanl. Ask about Butler financ- 
ing too. Contact your Butler Builder. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under “Build- 
ings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


®) 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Suildings + Equipment for Farming, 


Dry Cleaning, Oi! Production and Transportation, Outdoor 
Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 


from a design by A. Francik and Associates, Architects 
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Smart Money Tries New Angles 


@ Flush with stock market: profits, and concerned 


about high stock prices, smart-money investors all over the 


land-are on the prowl for new ways to make money. 


@ Real estate is most popular outlet, not only in un- 


developed sections but in relatively run down city areas. Some 


have made big killings. 


@ Many are bbying into insurance companies; and 


some—especially the younger ones—are sticking with stocks. 


But oil and mining aren’t the magnets they were. 


There’s plenty of money available 
tight now for potentially profitable in- 
vestments. In all parts of the country, 
“smart money” investors, operating 
alone or in syndicates, are generally 
flush with profits made in the stock 
market, and are on the prowl for new 
money-making opportunities. 

This is the consensus of a nationwide 
survey of men with a reputation for 
searching out speculative investments 
and piling up big gains. BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters found that “smart money” 
men in city after city were concerned 
about the high level of stock market 
prices, and were seeking to put their 
funds to work in other areas. 

Real estate speculation is easily the 
most popular outlet for speculative 
funds today, far outstripping oil and 
mining ventures and foreign invest- 
ments. For the most part, the big gains 
are in undeveloped land available in 
fast-growing suburban communities or 
in resort areas. There has been a de- 
emphasis on motel and hotel invest- 
ment, which was a popular form of 
speculative investment just a few vears 
back. 
¢ Finding New Outlets—There has 
been a sharp shift in the attitudes of 
speculative investors across the country. 
Last vear, they were generally cautious, 
and sought to keep themselves fairly 
liquid. But a lot of them made big kill- 
ings in the stock market, and think that 
the chances for continued profits in 
stocks is dwindling. So, many are taking 
profits and putting the proceeds to work 
in other sectors. 

In many cases the profits are so big 
that they cannot find new outlets 
for their funds. Some in this position 


favor tax-exempt bonds and other debt 
obligations while thev are looking to 
place their money. Others frankly ad- 
mit that the money they have piled up 
has made them cautious; so they, too, 
are making a fresh appraisal of the bond 
market and other investments which 
offer safety rather than new profits. 

¢ Age Division—In fact, the survey in- 
dicates a sharp division between those 
who are middle-aged and have amassed 
big sums, and those who are fairly voung 
and are still building their capital posi- 
tions. The older group, with some nota- 
ble exceptions, is not nearly so venture- 
some today, and has given way to 
younger men in searching out new in- 
vestment opportunities. 


|. Waning Lure of Stocks 


This emerges sharply in regard to the 
stock market. Older men, who have 
lived through bull and bear markets, 
tend to feel that the current level of 
stock prices is out of line. They are es- 
pecially critical of the high price-earn- 
ings ratios now prevailing on many is- 
sues. As one Pittsburgh stock market 
operator puts it, “You have to be voung 
and crazv to be in the market. Anybody 
to whom a price-earnings ratio means 
anything won’t get far these days.” 

A lot of other smart-money men 
agree. A Chicago operator savs “‘prices 
are now discounting anything ahead in 
the way of earnings for a long, long 
time.” And a big speculator in Syra- 
cuse, New York, revealed he had sold. 
out his stock holdings in March, after 
being in for the six months capital gains 
period, and is now sitting on the side- 
lines waiting for a “readjustment.” This 


cautious view is summed up by a Los 
Angeles man, who comments, ““Ihis is 
a market for the younger man who's 
never been burned.” 

e Switching—But while most of the 
younger men who qualify as shrewd 
money handlers are still in stocks, there 
is a good deal of switching going on 
Many are taking some profits. Others 
are getting out of fast-moving issues 
and turning to those which have so fat 
been neglected or to blue chips, which 
are viewed as_ essentially long-term 
holdings. 

By and large, though, few investors 
are now only in stocks or are commit- 
ting more of their funds to stock pu 
chases. Instead, there is a slow but 
definite shift away from stocks, and 
any fresh commitments are into real 
estate or other areas. 
¢ Some Stay In—There are some men 
however, who are strictly stock market 
operators. One New Yorker, who heads 
a syndicate, says that there is still plenty 
of money to be made in the market 
But he cautions that it takes a great 
deal of time and research to find th 
right stock. He adds that it also takes 
“market sense” to know when to get 
out. It is his feeling that the real mark 
of a smart-noney man is his ability to 
buy before the public is in and to sell 
before the public sells. And he sees 
it, “The public is still equity conscious, 
so if vou can pick the right equities 
there is nothing wrong in sticking with 
stocks.” 

A Toronto operator who savs he is 
normally a “bear raider,” who sells short 
more than he buys long, admits that 
he hasn’t done so well in the last veat 
But he thinks he mav do better in the 
next 12 months, simply because “the 
market is now vulnerable, and some 
issues especially so.” 

Those who still like the market say 
that profits are available in mining and 
oil stocks which have not done too well 
in the last vear. There is also plenty of 
interest in “off beat’’ stocks of com 
panies that have yet to prove them 
selves, and of companies that have been 
undervalued by investors because of 
internal weaknesses. As one New Jer- 
sey operator explains, “If you can find 
out what’s wrong with a company, or 
if vou know that what’s wrong will 
be set nght, then it is worth buving 
into.” 
¢ Knowing What You're Doing—But 
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the smart money operator stresses the 
need to have a clear idea of what is 
being bought. One Philadelphia oper- 
ator relates that he purchased the stock 
of an electronics company at $5 a share, 
bought some more at $10, then got 
out at $16. The company then issued 
stock at $19, which the operator 
thought “grossly overpriced.” But its 
business flourished, and the stock is 
now at $39. 

\ Miami syndicate was badly hurt 
in the bond market last vear, simply 
because “we didn’t know what we were 
These normally shrewd money 
men speculated on bonds as a “tem- 
porary investment while looking around 
for something better,” ended up losing 
$5-million to $6-million when the gov- 
ernment market collapsed. But this 
syndicate also recouped in the stock 
market and in real estate. 


doing. 


ll. Profits in Land 


Increasingly, smart money men are 
in the real estate field. This is, of 
course, a traditional area for both long- 
term investment and speculation, but 
it now appears to be as much the 
fashion as stocks were just a few months 
In Montreal, for instance, land 
speculation 1S attracting a great many 
operators, including some of the most 
astute. Some land values have shot up 
four to five times in a few months. 

In most cases, the speculation is in 
undeveloped land within a short dis- 
tance of Montreal. Syndicates of pro- 
fessionals and amateurs pick up 60-to- 
90 dav options, then sell to individuals 
or other syndicates. Most of this land 
remains undeveloped, and there is some 
fear that speculators will be burned. 
But so far, at least, a number of men 
have made huge profits. 

Much the same situation appears in 
other areas. A Seattle syndicate bought 
up two miles of frontage on Lake Tahoe 
in the California-Nevada resort area, 
figure to sell it before their option 
expires. As one of the syndicate savs: 
“The odds are we'll lose everv nickel, 
but if we come out on top, we should 
make at least 10 times our investment.” 
¢ Florida Again—Florida is enjoying 
the most spectacular land boom since 
the wild speculation of the 1920s, and 
a lot of smart money men have piled 
up huge profits in the process. Those 
in the field are quick to point out that 
the current boom is based on solid land, 
not “boondock or swamp.” 

One Miami land none al insists that 
the boom should continue because of 
the tremendous influx of new residents. 
He says that “close in” land is being 
developed adjacent to every major city 
in the state, and while there is con- 
siderable “churning” of real estate, a 
good deal is being developed. 
¢ Downtown, Too—Not all of the real 
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estate ventures involve undeveloped 
land in suburban areas. According to 
one shrewd Denver operator, “The new 
gold mines are in the relatively run 
down cores of cities. We will always 
have and will always need a downtown, 
and the man who plans and helps re- 
habilitate these areas will probably get 
his financial reward.” Other smart 
money men—in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis—say the same thing. 

Some land speculators have made 
huge killings, but often this has been 
accidental. In Syracuse, one operator 
who bought land “on a hunch” at $300 
an acre, is getting a_ windfall—with 
prices up to $25,000 a half-acre—be- 
cause it is on the route of a new high- 
way. Similarly, in Kentucky, some 
Louisville speculators are doing well out 
of the spread of highways and new resi- 
dential areas. But Louisville operators 
are also active in developing city proj- 
ects, and report that considerable 
profits are available. 

This trend toward downtown repre- 
sents a shift from the shopping center 
investment which was so popular, and 
so lucrative, a few years ago. Now most 
operators say that shopping centers are 
“too risky considering the potential 
profits involved.” So they are going 
out beyond the established suburban 
areas, and also into the cities them- 
selves, where the risk is less and the 
profits at least as great. 


ill. Ins and Outs 


Many smart money men are also buy- 
ing into insurance companies. Oper- 
ators in Kentucky, Florida, ‘Texas, 
Georgia, and other states have been 
making money in this area. One Ken- 
tucky operator recently bought com- 
plete control of an insurance company 
and a Florida man headed a syndicate 
that took over a Guatemala firm, which, 
he says, will do better than any Amer- 
ican outfit. 

At the same time, there’s much less 
emphasis on oil and mining operations 
even though they offer tax advantages. 
A certain amount of money does go 
into these ventures, but it is a smaller 
amount than in previous years. In Den- 
ver, for instance, which used to be a 
center of mining enterprises, smart 
money operators are simply not inter- 
ested in any new undertaking. 

Many shrewd investors hope to get 
back into the stock market if there is 
a sharp sell-off. For they figure that 
stocks still represent an excellent hedge 
against inflation and still present the 
surest long-term gains. At the moment, 
though, real estate, which is much less 
liquid, is the area with the greatest ap- 
peal, and as one speculator sums up, 
“Now that I have a cushion from 
stocks, land offers a chance to really 
make a pile.” 


What's 


Adenauer’s decision to stay on 
as Chancellor stems mainly from 
opposition to Erhard’s views on 
trade and relations with France. 


With stunning suddenness, Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer (picture, right) 
last week upset the political stability he 
had spent a decade establishing in West 
Germany. 

[wo months ago, the 83-year-old 
Chancellor announced that he would 
run for the ceremonial job of president. 
That opened the way for Ludwig 
Erhard (picture, far right)—Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Economics Minister—to press 
his bid to become Adenauer’s successor. 

Then, the “Old Man” switched sig- 
nals. Without warning even close col- 
leagues in his Christian Democratic 
Partv, he announced that he would re- 
main as Chancellor until the 1961 elec- 
tions. The decision was a temporary 
blow to Erhard’s ambitions. Until 
Adenauer changed his mind, Erhard 
had been the odds-on favorite as the 
next Chancellor. 
e¢ One-Man Show—F ar more important 
—as Bonn observers see it—Adenauer’s 
decision may undermine Germany's 
often halting effort to develop a new 
crop of younger political leaders. Since 
formation of the federal republic in 
1949, Adenauer has run the whole 
show. He created—and has dominated 
the vote-getting Christian Democratic 
Party. He gave free rein to 63-vear-old 
Erhard because the latter, until re- 
centlv, focused his whole attention on 
Germany’s economic growth and gen- 
erally avoided the political limelight. 

At the same time, the opposition 
Social Democratic Party has not given 
Adenauer much trouble. Since the 
death of Kurt Schumacher in 1952, the 
SPD has lacked strong leadership. 

Thus, Adenauer—strong leader at 
home, an international figure besides— 
had the power to make an about-face 
last week and stay in office. But in do- 
ing so—as Bonn observers point out— 
he is failing to provide “orderly con- 
tinuity” in the chancellorship, West 
Germany’s top political post. He also 
is weakening the unity of his own partv. 
¢ Why He Swerved—All sorts of fac- 
tors evidently combined to help Aden- 
auer change his mind. 

For one thing—say Washington ob- 
servers—he was deeply shocked by Secy. 
of State Dulles’ death. He may have 
feared that Dulles’ death signaled the 
end of the West’s tough line in nego- 
tiating with the Russians. His discus- 
sions with Pres. Eisenhower and other 
officials during his visit to Washington 
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CHANCELLOR Adenauer—Germany’s steel-willed leader—has 
dominated the show, but now he is threatening party unity. 


to attend Dulles’ funeral apparently put 
some doubts in his mind. 

Adenauer himself explained his deci- 
sion by pointing to the “international 
situation.’” Washington officials say he 
may really feel that he is needed more 
than ever to buttress the West's posi- 
tion during talks in Geneva, and later 
during a possible summit meeting. 
¢ Discord With Erhard—But the main 
reason for Adenauer’s turnabout clearly 
is his opposition to Erhard as the next 
Chancellor. Adenauer in the past few 
vears has worked to form close ties be- 
tween Germany and France. Erhard 
has been much cooler toward close 
Franco-German relations. 

On Western Europe’s Common 
Market (BW-—Jun.6'59,p104), Aden- 
auer and Erhard have openly differed. 
Adenauer has favored the six-nation 
Common Market—dominated by France 
and West Germany—as a steppingstone 
to European political unity. Erhard has 
consistently pushed for a broader Free 
Trade Area that would link the Com- 
mon Market with Britain and other 
European nations. Erhard in fact might 
favor closer economic ties with the 
Soviet bloc. 
¢ Toward Presidency—Even before the 
present squabble, it was clear that 
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Behind Germany's Politica 


Adenauer doubted that Erhard would 
continue the former's policies if he were 
to win the chancellorship. He offered 
Erhard the presidential nomination to 
succeed retiring Pres. ‘Theodor Heuss. 
Erhard declined. 

Surprised and rebuffed, Adenauer 

took another look at the federal con- 
stitution. Perhaps with an eve on 
Pres. de Gaulle in France, he decided 
that a West German president could 
be more than a figurehead. He an- 
nounced he would run for President, 
on the clear assumption that he would 
have the main voice in naming a suc- 
cessor as Chancellor and would con- 
tinue to lead West Germany. His 
favorite was Franz Etzel, Finance 
Minister, who has enthusiastically sup- 
ported the Common Market. 
e Erhard Reacts—Yet Erhard, the man 
who directed Germany's amazing eco- 
nomic recovery, was gaining power in 
the Christian Democratic Party. When 
Adenauer realized that he could not 
stop the Erhard campaign, he decided 
to keep his job as Chancellor—as the 
only means of forestalling an Erhard 
victory. He even went so far as to 
announce his decision when Erhard was 
out of the country, visiting the U.S. 

At midweek, Erhard arrived back in 





ECONOMICS MINISTER Erhard, slapped down by Aden 


auer, wants CDU to continue supporting him for Chancellor. 


Bonn and declared dramatically th 
would take the issue of West Ger 
leadership to the Christian D 
Party itself for a decision. 
e Outsiders’ Views—London, P 
Washington have different and 
extent, conflicting interests in the B 
political crisis. At the moment 
British would like to see Erhard un 
Adenauer. They hope that | 
would slow the formation of 
European economic community An 
Erhard might take a more con t 
line toward Moscow—as the British 
have. The’ French are _ backing 
Adenauer to the hilt because of 
warm relations with Pres. de Gai 
Washington’s feeling is that 
many is headed into a period 
tical instability that possibly ma‘ 
it a less dependable partner. Sin 
start of the Berlin crisis last Novemb 
the State Dept. and Adenauer hay 
always agreed on policy. Adenau 
been almost inflexible in his stand 
against the Russians. Now Adenauet 
may become even tougher on Berlin 
In any case—with the July presiden 
tial elections in Germany just thi 
weeks off—no one in Bonn is sure that 
Adenauer’s change of mind is n 
sarily his last. 
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Oo’: morning this week a reporter 


in the steel negotiations press 
room in a midtown New York hotel 
took a quick look at his watch. 

“It’s time to go to Geneva,” he said. 
\ dozen colleagues folded up their 
newspapers, put aside coffee cups and 
half-finished breakfast rolls. 

The “Geneva’’ referred to is a corner 
suite two floors down, frequently re- 
ferred to as the Presidential Suite. Since 
.the first week in May, four-man bargain- 
ing committees have met behind its 
closed doors (picture) for two hours a 
day, five days a week. 
¢ Fruitless Talks—It won its name 
“Geneva” a week ago after Pres. David 
J. McDonald of the United Steelwork- 
ers reported wearily on the progress of 
steel negotiations so far. 

“We've talked and talked and talked 
—and talked some more,’ McDonald 
commented. “We've got nowhere.” 

At the start of negotiations, the par- 
ties agreed—as they had in 1956 and 
other years—not to discuss with the 
press or in public what goes on behind 
the closed doors of the bargaining room. 
They have limited their reports on 
progress, or lack of it, to press confer- 
ences. Very little that is informative 
has come out of their cautiously worded 
statements and replies to questions. 
McDonald’s reference to the talking— 
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since then confirmed by the industry’s 
leading spokesman, R. Conrad Cooper 
of U.S. Steel—suggests the reason why 
more hasn’t been reported. Up to now, 
there just is nothing to report. 

During the first three weeks of nego- 
tiations, industry bargaining committee- 
men sat back in straight chairs at a 
rectangular table covered with a green 
felt cloth and listened to the union de- 
velop its general demands for 1959. For 
the most part this tended to be an elab- 
oration of the material presented earlier 
in the form of written demands. 

The industry negotiators asked some 
questions, got some answers. 
¢ Industry’s Turn—Midway in the last 
week of May, the sessions reached a 
turning point, at which it became 
“timely” for industry “to comment on 
a good part of the material the union 
presented,” Conrad Cooper announced. 
It was industry’s time to dominate the 
talking. Its committee began “elaborat- 
ing on the industry’s viewpoint . 
reafirming (the industry’s) strong con- 
victions.” 

That clinched the designation of the 
hotel bargaining room as the “Geneva” 
of the steel negotiations, a place to pro- 
pound, expound, amplify, and clarify— 
without ever being too specific, cer- 
tainly without agreeing on anything 
basic. 


Behind this closed hotel-room door, the 
steel industry and its union have been meeting 


almost daily since the first week in May. 


<The secrecy, and the evident lack of ac- 
complishment, have earned the meeting suite 


the title, “Geneva.” 


A look behind the door shows why there’s 
been no specific bargaining. Industry and 


union are following the same.. . 


Strategy in Steel: 
Wait Them Out 


On the surface, the bargaining up to 
now has been amicable, livened by a 
good story, now and then, by Cooper, 
McDonald, or others of the committees 
—some of them masters of the stag story. 

They've been able to laugh at them- 
selves, too. Most of the eight carry 
attache cases into the conference, and 
the cases have a polished leather simi- 
larity of appearance. There’s sometimes 
a to-do about getting the right case. 

“It’s all right if they get mixed up,” 


one steel industry negotiator com- 
mented. “We keep ours locked.” 
“We've got a good locksmith,” 


McDonald retorted. 
¢ Table Switch—The eight committee- 
men at first tried out an oval bargaining 
table. It didn’t have enough elbow 
room. The hotel substituted, on te- 
quest, two square tables, shoved to- 
gether to make a roomier rectangular 
table. From the first day on, the nego- 
tiators have occupied the same seats 
from day to day. It’s just habit or con- 
venience, but they don’t change about. 
The negotiators’ surface amicability, 
the readiness to exchange spicy stories, 
the apparent importance of seating do 
not mean that what is going on isn’t 
really important. It is. It may not be 
leading directly toward a settlement, 
but it is still important. 
¢ Nothing Concrete—Until late this 
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Wednesday, there had been no really 
purposeful bargaining. Neither side had 
got to the point of give-and-take nego- 
tiations. 

¢ Mutual Complaints—This midweek, 
that point appeared far off. McDonald 
complained at a _ press conference, 
“There is no indication these gentlemen 
(the industry negotiators) want to write 
a contract—they want to foment a 
strike.” McDonald dismissed, as no 
offer at all, the industry’s proposal to 
freeze wages for one year. 

For his part, soft-spoken Conrad 
Cooper had an edge to his voice when 
he commented that, with a deadline 
three weeks off, the steel union hasn’t 
asked for a single thing that carries a 
cents-per-hour price. McDonald said 
that the situation “really isn’t unusual— 
we seldom put a price on things at this 
point.” 
¢ Tension Mounts—So, nerves were 
beginning to show in the careful maneu- 
vering for a strong bargaining position. 
The strategy in each case was to get the 
other side to make the first move. 

On Wednesday, the industry made 
the move, a small but a significant one. 
It suggested to McDonald that the com- 
panies would consider wage concessions 
to the USW—dropping previous wage- 
freeze proposals—in return for “certain 
modifications” in the steel contract. 

Cooper said in a letter to McDonald 

that the changes would “pave the way 
for improvements in the efficiency of 
operations and the elimination of 
waste,” so that a noninflationary raise 
might be given. 
e USW Says No—McDonald quickly 
rejected the proposal, terming it “a pro- 
posal which would rip the heart and 
sinews” from the labor contract. 

But, sources close to the union side 
said it was “a break”’ in bargaining, a 
“move—even though it’s a wrong one.” 

The union proposed that companies 
resume individual bargaining—for a 
time—to see “if local negotiating bodies 
can do better than our four-man com- 
mittees.” The industry was cold to the 
suggestion. 

USW did not really expect that in- 
dividual bargaining—if held—would re- 
sult in any “give” from the industry 
position. The proposal was a strategy 
move. Steel union negotiators are con- 
cerned about a “Gibraltar-like” stand 
being taken by the industry. ‘They are 
sure that, more than ever before, in- 
dustrywide bargaining is going on. 
¢ The Purpose—The separate bargain- 
ing was proposed to give “the boys” 
from all locals concrete evidence that 
every company is taking the same bar- 
gaining stand. 

Actually, the union is right about the 
greater bargaining solidarity in indus- 
trv ranks this year. Coordination ex- 
isted, to a considerable degree, in-1956, 
the last time steel bargaining took 
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place. But, it’s broader and deeper now, 
¢ Coordinating Committee—Ihe four 
men who bargain for industry—two 
from U.S. Steel, one cach from Re- 
public and Bethlehem—may not be con- 
trolled by the industry as a whole, but 
they are strongly influenced by a Steel 
Companies Coordinating Committee 
of industrial relations representatives of 
the 12 major steel-producing com- 
panies. 

his year, the coordinating commit- 
tee is a formal organization, with offices 
and a staff, about 50 persons in a score 
of offices and glassed-in cubicles in a 
skyscrapers near the steel negotiations. 

Industry bargaining strategy is dis- 
cussed every day in the SCCC offices— 
closed to access by outsiders, guarded 
around-the-clock because of the im- 
portance to bargaining of the file 
cabinets of records concentrated there. 
¢ Briefing Sessions—Daily, after negoti- 
ating sessions, Cooper and other bar- 


gaining committeemen report in detail 
to the top-level SCCC conferees, receiv« 
comments and instructions. Sometimes 
this means bargaining inside the SCCC 
group on a common position; often it 
lasts a couple of hours, as long as the 
bargaining itself. 

When preparations must be made 
for the next day’s bargaining—home 
work for the industry side—it is as 
signed to SCCC technicians, econ 
mists, statisticians, actuarial people, an 
one who might be needed. Common 
practice is to have “tactical forces” from 
different departments of at least four 
companies on hand at any time; thes 
rotate “duty” assignments in New York 
from Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and 
other steel company hometowns 

The union maintains a full staff, t 
—also about 50 specialists in 17 off 
set up in rooms of the negotiating hotel 
Most are from Pittsburgh or W ashing 
ton. 


SBICs Hit a Slow, Bumpy Road 


When Congress set up small business investment com- 
pany scheme it looked like haven for smart money. But now 
there’s disillusionment, and banks have most of field. 


Frederick Schultz, from Jacksonville, 
Fla., who has worked up a reputation 
locally as a smart money man, thought 
a rosy new opportunity for investment 
was opening up for him last fall., He 
and nine other Jacksonville men with 
capital to spare scanned Congress’ act 
authorizing establishing of a system of 
small business investment companies. 
It seemed to offer investors an almost 
risk-free means of putting money into 
small businesses and reaping capital 
gains. 

It looked like a hot idea to Schultz 
last October (BW —Oct.11°55,p23). 
Today, though, he and the nine others 
have dropped their plans. “We studied 
all the regulations, and we soured on 


the idea,” he says. “Too much red 
tape No tax benefits,” he ex- 
plains. 


¢ Disillusioned—The case of Frederick 
Schultz represents at least part of the 
story of what has happened to the 
development of small business invest- 
ment companies between last summer, 
when investors first got wind of Con- 
gress’ plans, and today. Then, smart 
money looked on SBICs as a profitable 
new avenue for investment. Now, smart 
money is pretty well disillusioned. 
Nevertheless, banks and other insti- 
tutional investors are still interested in 
the SBICs. So, although the SBIC 
program has developed a lot slower than 
originally seemed likely, there’s no 
doubting the fact that it is developing. 
As of this week, the Small Business 


Administration, custodian of the SBIC 
scheme, has received $3 application 

from about as many different areas of 
the countrv, to form SBICs. It h 

issued licenses to 14 of these app 

cants; has given 25 more an O.K. to 
proceed with their plans for organiz 

tion. Possibly three of these 2 
have their licenses by the end of the 
week. 

¢ Purpose—The SBICs’ purpose is t 

extend to small business some of the 
same access to equitv capital and long 
term financing that large business en 
jovs. To do this, Congress makes avail 
able through the SBA $250-million t 
be either invested in SBICs’ debenture 

or lent outright to the SBICs, which 
would be formed by investors with at 
least $150,000 between them banding 
together. In turn, the SBICs can buy 
convertible debentures of small busi- 
nesses or make loans to them. 

Into this broad concept has been 
woven a set of regulations devised by 
the SBA, the Securities & Exchang: 
Commission, the Treasurv, and the In 
ternal Revenue Service. The picture of 
the result varies according to your view- 
point and your aims: Smart money peo- 
ple call it a wild jungle of conflicting 
tules. Some bankers grant that there’s 
conflict among the rules and say this 
lessens their interest a bit. Some othe: 
bankers say the rules are good and that 
their byproduct is to keep out the “pro- 
moters” and the “fast buck boys.” 
¢ Taxes—Chief among the complaints 
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about these rules are that they give 
investors who form an SBIC too small 
1 tax break. ‘They do permit investors 
who suffer any losses on their loans to 
small businesses to deduct the losses 
trom ordinary income, in figuring taxes, 
instead of treating them as capital losses. 
But this, savs Pres. Theodore H. Silbert 
of Standard Financial Corp., offers the 
investor only a license to lose money. 
Other tax concessions granted don’t 
really help, he says. Silbert’s company 
was one of the first to savy it planned 
to set up an SBIC; now it has dropped 
the plan and Silbert says he’s “greatly 
disillusioned.” 

But there mav soon be more tax 
breaks for SBIC investors. The SBA is 
trving now to get White House approval 
to seek from Congress extra concessions 
that would, among other things: allow 
investors in an SBIC to set aside part 
of their gains in a tax-free reserve, to 
hgure part of their returns as a gain 

n capital instead of as regular divi- 
dends; give investors a 15% tax exemp- 
tion on interest income received on 
loans; exempt SBICs from paving pen- 
ilty taxes on accumulated earnings, and 
from the personal holding company tax. 

(he Administration, though, is pre- 
occupied with budget-balancing. So it’s 
in open question how much of this pro- 
gram will get White House approval, 
even though SBA officials maintain the 
tax concessions would cost little. 

Vhat they are seeking these conces- 
ions at all is proof, according to 
Standard Financial’s Silbert, that the 
SBIC program is a failure. 
¢ They're Starting—But that view gets 
little backing around the nation’s re- 
gional financial centers this week. 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters do find some 
disillusionment among smart money 
ind bankers, after the first flush of en- 
thusiasm over the program. But 
SBICs are being formed, and some are 
starting to operate 

One of the more enterprising and 
imbitious of them is San Diego’s Elec- 
tronics Capital Corp., run by Charles 
EF. Salik. ‘This week, through New 
York underwriters Hayden, Stone & 
Co., it oftered—and sold—1.8-million 
shares of its stock at $10 a share 

Salik and the other principals in 
Electronics Capital tie up a neat pack- 
ige with formation of their SBIC. Set 
up as a Massachusetts corporation, with 
offices in New York and Boston as well 
as San Diego, its purpose is to feed 
equity capital into the many small elec- 
tronics companies that have sprouted 
in those three centers in the last dec- 
ade. Salik and his colleagues also own 
Electronics Investment Corp., a mu- 
tual fund whose assets have climbed 
from $19.5-million to almost $30-mil- 
lion in the last four years, and a man- 
agement consultant operation advises 
small electronics companies. 
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So now, says Salik, they plan to make 
a management audit of any electronics 
company that seeks SBIC money. The 
audit by the consultant firm would 
show whether internal changes would 
make the company a better loan risk. 
¢ First Off—Probably the first in the 
nation to open for business is Minne- 
apolis’ First Midwest SBIC, headed by 
Alan K. Ruvelson, who’s also president 
of Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. of Minne- 
apolis. Last week, First Midwest SBIC 
bought $61,500 worth of convertible 
debentures of Pride Co., a producer of 
hybrid seed corn, which needed money 
to expand. Ruvelson says he has three 
other loans in the works. 

Perhaps more nearly the kind of out- 

fit that Congress sought is San Fran 
cisco’s Marin-Sonoma SBIC. Its 15 
stockholders—among them a broker, a 
tax attorney, real estate developer, a 
rancher, and a couple of engineers— 
cach put up $10,000, and then sold 
to the SBA another $150,000 in sub- 
ordinated debentures. This gives it 
$300,000 capital stock—the minimum 
for an SBIC under the SBA’s rules. 
hey have a commitment from the 
SBA for federal purchase of another 
$150,000 in debentures. Once that’s 
completed, they will be able to raise 
more—up to $1.2-million—venture cap- 
ital for investment in small businesses. 
Already they’ve had some 70 inquiries 
from small businessmen seeking expan- 
sion funds and are negotiating now 
with four of them. 
e Bankers’ Field—Most SBICs already 
formed and _ licensed are _ offshoots 
of banks. In Boston, there’s the 
First SBIC of New England, wholly 
owned by First. National Bank of 
Boston. So far, this outfit hasn’t made 
a loan. Its officers explain: ““There’s a 
great misunderstanding about what an 
SBIC can do. A lot of the people 
who’ve come in don’t realize they have 
to give us equity in their businesses. 
Most of them look on an SBIC as a 
government crutch for their faltering 
enterprises.” First National of Boston 
looks on its SBIC as a research tool, a 
base from which its staff can get out 
imong small companies and drum up 
business for the bank itself. ““But,’’ says 
one bank officer, “if we knew when we 
started what we know now, we might 
not have gone into this. We couid have 
set up a cheaper research tool with a lot 
less trouble.” 

If the views of bankers are correct, 
more and more SBICs will be the off- 
spring of banks or other financial insti- 
tutions—not of individual investors. Says 
one Midwest bank officer (and he’s 
echoed by others in the East): ““This is 
a field for professionals, because it takes 
a ‘pro’ to comply with all the rules. . . 
the qualifications are about as tough 
as. if you were setting up a finance com- 
pany or a bank.” 


. 


Climb in | 


The quickening tempo of new plant 
and equipment buying is showing up 
in the official figures (table)—and not 
only in expanding capital outlay plans, 
but in a steep climb in current spend- 
ing. 

After six months of cautiously watch- 
ing the economy pull out of a recession, 
businessmen are sharply raising their 
capital plans (BW —Jun.6’59,p23). They 
now report in a government survey that 
they will increase their spending 7% 
this vear over 1958. Three months ago 
a similar survey—taken, like this one, by 
the Commerce Dept. and the Securities 
& Exchange Commission—revealed 
plans for only a 4% increase. 

Chere’s even a sign that the increase 
may be approaching the tempo of a 
modest boom: Outlays in the current 
quarter are running at an annual rate 
of $1.67-billion above the January- 
March quarter. That’s the largest jump 
in one quarter since 1956, when capital 
goods spending was heading toward an 
all-time high 
¢ Even Steeper—A strong upbeat for 
the rest of 1959 is indicated. 

Industry expects to spend $32.57 
billion for the year as a whole, but in 
the first six months it hit an annual 
rate of only $31.45-billion. ‘This means 
the second six months will have to rise 
to an annual rate of $33.69-billion if 
present intentions are to be met. 
¢ Booster—Transportation is giving 
dustry spending the biggest boost. 

Outlays by airlines for jet planes are 
sending the nonrail transportation cate 
gory up almost a third over 19558. 

The sharp rise in airline capital spend 
ing comes for two reasons: (1) Equip- 
ment purchases are heading for a peak 
in 1960, when nearly $1-billion will be 
paid out for jet and jet-prop planes pre 
viously ordered; and (2) airlines are 
devoting more attention and money to 
building $250-million worth of ground 
support facilities. 

Until six months ago, or even less, 

the airlines’ ability to pay for all they 
had ordered was in doubt. Today, the 
industry’s plans are more stable than 
they have been for years—assured by a 
rising U.S. airline passenger market, 
additional traffic generated by the jets 
(BW—Mar.21'59,p34), fare increases, a 
Civil Aeronautics Board examiner’s rec- 
ommendation for a “fair” return on in 
vestments, and greater willingness of 
lending agenties and investors to put 
money into airlines. 
e Railroads, Too—In addition, the rail- 
roads, in a surprise burst, now expect to 
increase spending 15% over 1958. In 
the survey of three months ago, they 
expected no gain at all this year. 

But though the percentage increase 


n- 
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‘apital Spending Gets 





now expected seems substantial, the dol- 
lar amount of the increase—$]20-mil- 
lion—sounds less impressive. Last year, 
the rails’ capital spending was slashed 
way back; a few were barely keeping up 
necessary maintenance. Now, however, 
with carloadings heading up, the fed- 
eral government giving assorted bits of 
aid, and earnings a fraction above 1958, 
the rails are making what they can of 
this slightly better opportunity for capi- 
tal improvements. Most of the money 
is going into the freight end—electronic 
freight yards, track controls, and freight 
cars. 

¢ Durables Up—Durable goods manu- 
facturers, who now plan to top 1958 
outlays by 10%, show up as another 
pace-setter. Every durable goods indus- 
try except nonferrous metals looks for 
an increase—and with aluminum’s profit 
outlook rapidly improving, even this 
laggard could joint the expansion 
parade before the year is out. 

Among the durables, the stone, clay, 
and glass category is charting the biggest 
dollar _ over 1958—$112-million. 

* Steel’s Switch—Iron and steel com- 
panies, which were forecasting a cut- 
back three months ago, now anticipate 
a $90-million gain for 1959 over 1958. 

Like everything else in the industry, 

this depends to some extent on strike 
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eventualities. A protracted strike would 
cut down on what could be spent—yet a 
lot of the work recently announced will 
be in the engineering shops at strike 
time, and thus sheltered from strike 
impact. 

Regardless of that, steel’s capital 
spending is headed back toward the 
boomy side. Since early in the year, 
National Steel has announced a $300- 
million program; Republic Steel a 
$375-million program of which $185- 
million is already authorized; and Jones 
& Laughlin a $234-million program, 
with $165-million already budgeted. 

One main reason why steel’s capital 
spending plans have expanded in the 
last 90 days is the spurt in technology. 
Many new things are coming along that 
a prudent steelmaker simply can’t af- 
ford not to buy. ‘The spending now, 
though, isn’t mainly for more capacity; 
mostly, it’s for lower costs. 
¢ In the Parade—As a group, nondur- 
ables are posting a 7% rise in capital 
spending over 1958—with petroleum 
out in front with a $190-million dollar 
gain. Chemicals make up the only non- 
durable group still lagging behind 1958. 

The catch-all “commercial and other” 
category looks for a 6% gain—due 
chiefly to communications and con- 
struction companies, and retailers. 


Billions of Dollars 


1958 1959 


ANTICI- 
PATED 


$11.43 $12.40 
5.47 
1.19 
44 
46 
92 
ele) 


Xs 
5.96 
74 
29 
58 
1.32 
2.43 


94 
yA 
1.50 
6.09 


1.99 
5.89 
9.81 10.44 


30.53 32.57 
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The only major industry group that 
expects to fall below 1958 is the utili- 
ties. Gas companies plan a rise, but 
electric power companies are lagging. 
¢ Switching Around—1 he over- all jump 
in spending plans since three months 
ago confirms earlier indications of a 
faster-than-expected revival of capital 
spending. In the individual industries, 
however, there has been considerable 
switching around in the three months. 

In March, natural gas companies 
went all out in spending forecasts; and 
when permits from regulatory bodies 
for new lines failed to come through, 
thev sliced estimates. So the util ities 
category shows a sharp contraction— 
$250-million—in the current survey 
compared to three months ago. Chemi- 
cal and petroleum companies also cut- 
back; and there were smaller cuts by 
nonferrous metals, electrical machinery, 
paper, autos, and non-automobile trans- 
portation equipment. 

But these cuts were overbalanced by 
industries—such as iron and steel, and 
railroads—that stepped up spending 
plans. Biggest jump between March 
and now was a $650-million rise in the 
“commercial and other’ category. 
Others that raised the ante were stone, 
clay, and glass; food; textiles; rubber; 
mining; and nonrail transport. 
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The Top 25 in the Munitions Business and What 


defense work over 70% of 1958 sales. 








decision to build prototype. moths 


General Electric Co. $783-million in prime contracts. It's 
working on nuclear aircraft engine, space reentry vehicles; 
producing Atlas missile nose cones, radar and infrared mis- 
sile guidance systems, and jet airplane engines. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. $755-million in prime contracts, in- 
cluding Polaris IRBM, Discoverer satellite, and reconnais- 
sance satellite projects—each one going into higher gear. 


United Aircraft Corp. $661-million in prime contracts. Lost 
out on engine orders for canceled jet seaplane and naval 
all-weather fighter. But it builds other jet engines, is devel- 


oping nuclear aircraft engine and other advanced systems, | 


Lobby Charges Fly as Competition 


lor a variety of reasons, competition 
for defense has never been keener than 
it is today. The military is buving 
fewer types of cquipment and is scaling 
down production runs of items that 
are on order, but it is still buving a 
huge $23-billion worth. 

Today, procurement is trending to- 
ward newer kinds of military gear—in- 
frared detection systems, inertial guid- 


(chart). 


to the hard sell. 


items, it’s less hkely that experienced tions lobby” is 
producers have become established, 
more likely that the right sort of new- 
comer can compete. 

(here is also an emphasis on private 
negotiation (only about 15% of con- 


policy decisions. 


bidding) and on tricky cost-plus con- 
tracts (40% of the total now). This 
puts a new value on sophisticated poli- 
ticking in defense procurement. 

¢ Need Harder Sell—On a different 
track, the Pentagon is under steady 
pressure to trim costs. Both industry The 


“North American Aviation, inc. $647-million in prime co 
keeping high in defense lists through work in electronic 
and rocket propulsion. 


ness becomes fiercer, the ranks of lead- 
ing contractors have been shaking down 
are becoming con- 
centrated among fewer companies, and 
producers are resorting more than ever tion insiders, the President’s remark 


Contracts 


¢ Lobbying Charge—It is against this 
background — that 
rumpus rages this 
around two related charges: 
ance apparatus, and the like. On such e¢ That a vaguely 
throwing its weight 
around Washington to sway military 
e That the growing emplovment 
of retired high-ranking military officers gress one wav or another, most coit- 
by large defense contractors creates “‘a 
tracts are awarded on open advertised very unhealthy situation” 
gressman puts it—and may constitute a 
serious conflict of interest for the ex- 
brass who draw retirement pay. Assn., the National Securitv Indus- 


|. The “Munitions Lobby” 


“munitions lobby” talk was 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. $660-million in prime 
contracts, mostly to its Western Electric Co., whose domi- 
nance of electronics in defense projects is moving AT&T 
ahead of some of the big airframe makers. It works on mis- 
siles (Nikes and guidance system for Titan) as well as warn- 
ing systems (Sage air defense control and ballistic missile 
_early- taecacanats J sem. ) 


- 


scaled down. But it’ 


Douglas Aircraft Co. $513-million in prime contracts. Its 
_ two major missile projects — Nike Hercules and Thor — will 
be phased out soon. But Douglas has hopes for new air- 
launched ballistic missile. 


Hughes Aircraft Co. $472-million in prime contracts, mostly 


for fire control and navigation control apparatus, have 
pushed up its rating in defense work. 


Martin Co. $400-million in prime contracts, many in new 
space, electronics, and missile fields. 


Sperry Rand Corp. Holds a wide range of contracts—$370- 
million in fiscal 1958—in electronic navigational, fire con- 
trol, missile guidance, and computer fields. 


denounced a “munitions lobby” for 
pressuring Congress to tinker with 
Pentagon weapon production plans. 

¢ Boeing Ad—According to Administra- 


was prompted bv a recent Boeing Air- 
plane Co. advertisement boosting the 


latest defense merits of its Air Force Bomarc missile. 


week. It centers The weapon figures in a bitter Air 


lorce-Army dispute over rival ground- 
to-air missiles. 

¢ How Much Lobby?—While some 
lawmakers share the President’s opinion 
about the cfforts of military officials and 
defense contractors to influence Con- 


defined “muni- 


gressmen pooh-pooh the existence of an 
organized lobby. 

To be sure, representatives of organ 
izations such as the Aircraft Industries 


-aAS one COn- 


trial Assn., and other spokesmen for de- 
fense contractors are formally registered 
as lobbyists on Capitol Hill. But these 
mostly confine themselves to such gen- 








and the military pros now recognize 
that defense spending will not be sub- 
stantially increased in Washington's 
present climate, that the total volume 
of procruement will remain essentially 
stable in the near future. 

So as the scramble for defense busi- 
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stirred up directly by the White House. 
Pres. Eisenhower's mounting irritation 
over the noisy squabbling about the 
defense program is an open secret in 
Washington. In a fit of pique during 
a private talk with Congressional lead- 
crs, the President is reported to have 


eral legislative matters as taxes, contract 
renegotiation, and procurement policy. 

Still, when vou get down to the nuts 
and bolts of military policy, there’s no 
doubt that defense contractors—like any 
other salesmen—try to influence pur- 
chasing decisions. And the pressure is 
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Chance V Inc. This one has lost out on im- 


and missile (Regulus) 


Sige $860 -mion mine conan 1958. 


-$352-million in prime contracts 
pr production wid shift it into space 








prime contracts for electronics and defense computers 
(Sage air defense control system). 


Radio Corp. of America. $288-million in prime contracts in 
fiscal 1958. Recently got the nod as associate contractor 
(along with ITT) on project to modernize Air Force global 
communications net. 


Northrop Corp. It is fighting hard to hold its place by diver- 
sifying into electronics. Last fiscal year it got $283-million 
in prime contracts. 


General Motors Corp. Building tanks and other conven- 
tional arms used to put it near top in defense work. Now 
GM has missile guidance work, which made up much of its 
$281-million in prime contracts last year. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. $269-million in prime con- 
tracts. Air Force's new ‘‘molectronics’’ program to reduce 
the size of avionics equipment, and nuclear submarine pro- 
gram—it makes reactors—have given Westinghouse its 
comeback in defense. 


and KC-135 aircraft have 
Washington state 


n Gets Tough *\: 


International Business Machines Corp. $316-million in 


company 


Defense Work Mea ns to Them: (by size of contracts in fiscal 1958) 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Its $264-million in prime contracts 
Sore aaron but it's putting new 








‘stress on space programs. 


Chrysler Corp. $258-million in prime contracts. Will soon 
lose Jupiter IRBM production, but this work gives Chrysler 
stature in merpeening space program. 





‘Grumman Aircratt | Enepscering Corp. $245-million in prime 


contracts last year went mainly for Navy attack and patro! 
planes. Now it's Vs shifting into s technology. 


Mfg. Co. has zoomed to prominence in defense 
business with big orders for electronic gear for missiles 
(Sparrow tll and Hawk) and radar, running to $237-million 
in prime contracts last year. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. $210-million in prime contracts last 
year went for broad variety of products—training equip- 
ment, electronic gear, nuclear reactor controls—to replace 
decreasing aircraft engine and propeller contracts. 


Bendix Aviation Corp. $207-million in prime contracts last 
year went towards guidance systems for two new missile 
projects (Pershing and — and other defense electronics 
equipment, 


Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) Fuel sales to military are still big- 


gest part of its defense work—$186-million last fiscal year 
—but it's researching on rocket fuels, too. 


individual cases with total 
charges” of $30-million—listing nan 
places, dates, and products. As a result 


always been 14 
Congressional 
recently 





applied to both lawmakers and the 
Pentagon’s bureaucrats. 

¢ Congressional Interests—Indeed, the 
lawmakers themselves constitute a 
lobby of sorts—pushing projects that 
would benefit plants in their own dis- 
tricts. Congressmen from shipbuilding 
areas plump for more aircraft carriers 
for the Navy; those from districts with 
large Army bases lobby to keep the 
installations open. For example: 

e During the House debate on the 
defense appropriation, Rep. John R. 
Foley (D-Md.), a freshman in Con- 
gress, tried unsuccessfully to vote money 
for the Air Force to buy Fairchild F-27 
transport planes built in his district— 
a fund previously knocked out by the 
House Defense Appropriations subcom- 
mittee. 

e Los Angeles area congressmen 
pulled out all stops when the ax came 
down some years ago on North Ameri- 
can Aviation’s $650-million Navaho 
missile project, costing more than 5,000 
workers a layoff. Some industry sources 
grumble that NAA’s later award of the 
Hound Dog missile had the help of 
Congressional pressure for more jobs 
in the district. 

e At military budget time, the 
most solid boosters of Boeing’s B-52 
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shifted much of this production to a 
Kansas plant, thus has another Con- 
eressional bloc of friends. 

¢ Discourages Probe—This Congres- 
sional involvement makes it very un- 
likely that an investigation or correc- 
tive legislation will be pushed. Says 
Senate majority leader Lyndon B. John- 
son: “I don’t know any who deserve 


that label [munitions lobby]. They 
have not tried to lobby me.” 

Still, many Congressional bigwigs 
offset their lovalty to local defense 


plants with a broad-gauged resentment 
against the “munitions makers’ in gen- 
eral—and specifically an antagonism 
toward allegedly fat defense profits. 

¢ Renegotiation—This feeling strength- 
ens the hold of the renegotiation law, 
under which the government has re- 
captured more than $540-million of 
profits from arms makers. This law 
has in fact become an article of faith 
with Congress. Renewal is being 
pushed through Congress this year with 
little of the liberalization sought by 
military contractors. 

The recent flow of General Account- 
ing Office reports about overcharging 
on defense contracts provides still more 
ammunition for the lawmakers who 
like to stick pins in the munitions in- 
dustry. In its latest report, GAO cites 


the Air Force is under pressure to kee] 
tighter control over cost estimates made 
by contractors. 

¢ Impropriety—In trving to pin down 
the problem, it’s tough to define what 
constitutes “improper” pressures on th¢ 
bureaucrats or the military brass who 
make the big decisions on defense pi 
curement. 

“Is it lobbying,” a Pentagon offic 
asks, “when a company invites you t 
see its plant, takes vou to dinner a1 
a show, and keeps dinning into you 
how good an outfit it is?” 


ll. Retired Military Brass 


The question of retired senior mili 
tary officers on the payrolls of big dk 
fense producers is an easier target for 
official Washington. And a drive 
shaping up to clamp new restrictions on 
the retired military brass who show up 
as executives for defense contracting 
companies: 

e The House Armed Services in 
vestigating subcommittee, under Rep. 
F. Edward Hebert (D-La.), will begin 
an investigation of the subject next 
month. “This isn’t going to be a witch 
hunt,” says a Hebert staff official. ““W<« 
don’t want to plaster anyone.” ‘The sub- 
committee plans to review the regula- 
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tions governing the employment of re- 
tired brass, determine whether the rules 
should be amended, and decide whether 
there are “conflicts of interest” in 
specific cases. 

¢ The Pentagon is putting together 
the first comprehensive listing of re- 
tired senior military officers who are 
employed in defense industry. Rep. 
George Mahon (D-Tex.), chairman of 
the House Defense Appropriations sub- 
committee, has called for the list in 
time for next year’s military budget 
hearings. 
¢ Fuss in House—The issue came to a 
head during the recent House debate on 
the defense budget, when Rep. Alfred 
E.. Santangelo (D-N. Y.) introduced an 
imendment banning the award of mili- 
tary contracts for five years to com- 
panies that have retired generals or 
admirals on the payroll. 

The amendment was narrowly de- 
feated, 147 to 125, only because of the 
assurance that Hebert’s probe was im- 
pending. Santangelo promises to push 
the amendment again next vear if the 
investigation proves to be a bust. 
¢ Postgraduate Influence—Santangelo— 
ind many others, both in Congress and 
in the executive branch—are worried 
lest the old generals and admirals can 
still pull strings for their new employers 
and thus influence the award of con- 
tracts. So far, none of the critics has 
publicly offered anv specific cases. 

The recent emplovment of Lt. Gen. 
Clarence §. Irvine, the Air Force’s for- 
mer deputy chief of staff for materiel, 
as vice-president of Avco Corp., has 
generated the latest flood of complaints. 
Irvine headed the Air Force’s procure- 
ment operation. Avco is a major Air 
Force contractor—notablv on nose cones 
for the Titan and Minuteman ICBMs. 
¢ Fuzzy Rules—There are five different 
statutes on the books and numerous 
military regulations governing the activi- 
ties of retired miljtarv officers. But 
many of the provisions are fuzzv. 

The general rule prohibits an officer 
who draws retirement pay from engag- 
ing in sales to the military services. 
¢ In Practice—Actuallvy, most retired 
brass shrink from industry jobs that in- 
volve direct selling to the military. To 
be sure, the ex-officers do not have to 
get into the grubby details of negotiat- 
ing Or signing military contracts to be 
of value to their employers. 

The retired military man can advise 
his company what the contracting off- 
cers look for in bid proposals, where the 
contracts are to be had, what the latest 
policy thinking was in a program in 
which the company is interested. 

Does this sort of thing constitute 
“selling”? This is one of the questions 
the Hebert investigation will trv to 
answer. “The issue is a subtle one,” 
says a committee staffer. “We don’t 
want to go off half-cocked.” 
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Very Little Activity 


Record Lease Sale 
off Louisiana Sparks 
Renewed Activity 


in Texas Tidelands 


New Discovery in 
Mexican Tidelands 





Mexico Cops an Offshore Prize 


Discovery of a rich oilfield off the Tehuantepec Isthmus 
(map) elates Pemex—and its U.S. contractor; meantime, 
domestic offshore operators are developing proven finds. 


Pascual Gutierrez Roldan, president 
of the Mexican national oil monopoly 
Pemex, had good reason to smile late 
last month when, in Los Angeles, he 
announced the discovery of a spectacu- 
lar offshore oil field. With the oilman’s 
traditional superstition that too much 
optimism too early may jinx a find, he 
didn’t reveal much more at the time 
than the location—a mile off the jungled 
coast of the state of Tabasco, on the 
Gulf of Mexico side of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec (map). 

It’s still too soon to calculate the 
volume of production that the new field 
should be good for before yearend. But 
it’s becoming clear that the Pemex 
president knew what he was being 
cheerful about. The discovery estab- 
lishes the Isthmus area, with an esti- 


mated 1-billion bbl. of oil reserves 
centered around the awakening port of 
Coatzacoalcos, as Mexico’s petroleum 
region most likely to succeed. On a 
more visionary plane, it might someday 
even rival the oil and gas complex that 
has grown up north of the border 
around Houston. 

The Mexican find has also focused 
new attention on offshore activity along 
the coasts of Louisiana, Texas, and 
California—especially Louisiana, where 
development so far has vielded the 
richest rewards. 
¢ Pauley’s Percentage—The strike off 
Tabasco was made by crews working 
for California oilman Edwin Pauley— 
somewhat surprising, in view of Mex- 
ico’s ardent oil nationalism. How- 
ever, the state monopoly is permitted 
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= - You bet it does! In doing our job 

| as manufacturing and supply 
unit of the Bell System, we’ll spend 
over $1 billion during 1959 with 
some 30,000 suppliers ...which 
helps to create jobs the length 
and breadth of the country. 
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to make deals with foreign operators 
for drilling and exploration, and Pauley 
has been working with Pemex on such 
a basis ever since 1949. 

Ihe discovery is a boon to Pauley 
because he has sunk around $5-million 
into his Mexican offshore venture with- 
out hope of return until production 
starts. Under the contract with Pemex, 
he pays all expenses of drilling and 
exploring. If his offshore wells start flow- 
ing, he collects 68% of the crude oil 
output and 73% of the natural gas until 
expenses have been covered; from then 
until the end of the 25-year agreement, 
his take is 18% 

Pres. Roldan is also vindicated. He 
had been criticized at home for sending 
Paulev’s crews eastward toward Tabasco 
to prospect and, on a policy level, for 
soliciting foreign capital and credits for 
Pemex (BW—Apr.11°59,p79). But the 
critics were overwhelmed by enthusiasm 
for the find. 
¢ Exploration Begins—Pauley, as a con- 
tractor for Pemex, in turn subcontracted 
drilling operations to Ocean Drilling & 
Exploration Co. of New Orleans, which 
was working on a straight contract with- 
out a percentage of production. 

Now that the strike has been made, 
Pemex will take over the find and start 
the expensive job of linking the new 
field with onshore pipelines some 20 
miles away The output will flow 
cither to the Minatitlan refinery near 
Coatzacoalcos, which is already at maxi- 
mum capacity, or to storage areas for 
shipping. Expansion of pipelines and 
storage facilities will be necessary. 

Meanwhile, the drilling mgs will 
move on to determine the size of the 
new field. Pauley’s Los Angeles office 
estiniites the area's potential at 100 or 
so wells—which could cost as much as 
$40-million to drill. 
¢ Renewed Interest—Along the north- 
ern margin of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Louisiana tidelands are the scene of 
gradually quickening activitv. The oil 
industry's interest in the Februarv sale 
of offshore leases was attested by the 
$+7-million paid for them. But al- 
though more drilling rigs are at work 
than during the 1958 slump, the area 
as a whole is still in a period of develop- 
ing reserves already discovered, rather 


than of striking out for new finds 
(BW--Dec.7’57,p124). 


In January, according to a tally from 


Hughes Tool Co., only 32 rigs were 
drilling offshore, compared with a 
record high of 120 in 1957. For the 


week ended June 1, the figure was back 
up to 60, still far below the peak. Oil- 
men are optimistic about the rest of 
the year, but they don’t expect the cen- 
sus of rigs to surpass 100. 

¢ Income at Last—Ihe pause in new 
drilling has given the offshore operators 
a chance to build facilities to take their 
production to refineries and ultimately 
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to market. This, in turn, has enabled 
them to start collecting on their invest- 
ment. Since 1946, the industry has 
spent somewhere between $2.1-billion 
and $2.5-billion offshore—and taken in 
little more than $500-million. 

Last year, both Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp. and ‘Tennessee Gas 
I'ransmission Co, completed new off- 
shore gas lines. TGT moves 200-mil- 
lion cu. ft. of gas per day from offshore 
fields to land; Transco takes 140-nil- 
lion. ‘Transco, which markets chieflv 
in the heavily populated New York and 
Philadelphia areas, plans to more than 
double its appetite for offshore gas this 
vear. Oil gathering systems have pro- 
gressed more slowly. 
¢ Lesser Sources—Louisiana outshines 


both ‘Texas and California in offshore 
production. ‘Texas has a few oil and 
gas wells, but output is insignificant 
compared to that of its neighbor to the 
east. One handicap is that the water is 
too deep for present drilling gear. 

California has offshore reserves that 
grow increasingly tempting as the 
state’s inland oil production dwindles 
both in quantity and quality. But 
though a number of companies are 
busy with offshore activity, the pace 
can't compare with that in Louisiana, 
where the finds so far have been much 
richer. Part of the trouble is that the 
state of California insists on plumpish 
rovalties. In addition, there have been 
long legal squabbles over rights to the 
reserves. 


State Drive for Middle-Income Housing 
New York’s Gov. Rockefeller backs radical plan to get 


mortgage money. Legislature 


A radical state program to stimulate 
private construction of middle-income 
apartments was disclosed last weekend 
by New York’s Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller. If adopted by the legislature 
next year, the plan would put New 
York miles ahead of any other state 
in providing lures for both equity and 
mortgage capital to put up such hous- 
ing. 

The proposals, ‘drafted by a_ task 
force named by the governor, were in- 
troduced against a background of fail- 
ure. Virtually no builder had found 
it worth his time or money to build 
apartments renting for $17 to $29 per 
room per month—a range that is a 
notch above federally subsidized public 
housing. Even a 1955 law, enabling 
the state to make 90% low-interest 
mortgage loans to the builders in return 
for a profit limitation was unsuccessful 
(BW—Apr.4'59,p31). 

e First Try—Last March, before the 
legislators went home, Rockefeller 
pushed through the first proposals of 
his task force. In theory, the pro- 
posals made more low-interest mort- 
gage money available by encouraging 
private lending institutions to match 
the state’s money 2-to-1. By pledging 
41% of their assets, the institutions 
would add $200-million to the state’s 
$100-million. The proposals also cut 
the length of time a builder has to hold 
a project before he can sell it for a 
capital gain, and free him from paying 
accumulated property taxes from which 
he had been exempt. 
¢ New Plan—Now, with ample time 
to prepare the political climate, Rocke- 
feller has announced a more sweeping 
program: 

e To bring in mortgage money, 
the task force proposes state insurance 


must act next year. 


of mortgages for middle-income apart- 
ments—similar to the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

e A state agency would be estab- 
lished to make direct mortgage loans 
from money that it had raised bv issu- 
ing tax-exempt debentures. 

¢ ‘lo encourage equity money, the 
state law would be changed to permit 
partnerships—not just corporations or- 
ganized for the purpose—to own and 
operate limited-profit middle-income 
apartments. The proposed change 
would make it possible for high-tax- 
bracket individuals to apply deprecia- 
tion allowances in excess of the apart- 
ment house’s income against their other 
income. 

As one real estate lawver sees it, 
“Some of the provisions in the existing 
law are for builders who want to tie 
up none of their own money. ‘This one 
is for people who actually want to put 
up money.” 
¢ Supplementing FHA—Otto L. Nel- 
son, Jr., vice-president of New York 
Life Insurance Co. and chairman of 
the task force, emphasizes that the state 
insurance would do a job FHA isn't 
doing. It is to be limited to a specific 
field—apartments for middle-income 
families—in which there is now little 
activity under FHA. Even if builders 
were applying for such FHA insurance, 
he notes, a state agency could move 
more quickly and would know its local 
market better. 

The group proposes that the state 
set aside $20-million for this program. 
Judging by FHA experience, Nelson 
says, that would be enough to insure 
$2-billion of mortgages. But to pledge 
the state’s credit in this way, an amend- 
ment to the constitution will have to 
be voted—and that will take time. 
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TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 
Handle Tough Roadbuilding Jobs! 


When a giant shovel has to be moved in for ex- 
cavating, steel girders delivered to bridge sites, 
or thousands of barrels of bulk cement shipped, 
Trucks and Trailers are called for to do the job. The 
challenging tasks involved in today’s vast road- 
building projects take mighty tools for high-speed 
work—and Motor Transport can supply them! 


Trailers certainly help to build the roads they 
later use. Rugged Platform and Carryall Trailers 
transfer the great cranes and graders from one point 
to another rapidly. Long caravans of specialized 
Dump Trailers clear away millions of cubic feet of 
dirt and stone while others help spread crushed 
rock and aggregates for solid roadbeds. Trailers are 
at work all day long on roadbuilding and other 


tough construction jobs all across America, trans- 
porting the materials and machines for the nation’s 
highways, bridges, and dams over mountains and 
plains, through forest and valley. Trailers mobilize 
the roadbuilder’s machines, automate his work, 
cut his costs, speed up his output. They are essentia! 
in practically every phase of modern roadbuilding. 


And in a hundred other industries, they perform 
like functions, extending automation to the shipping 
stage, moving materials and products direct to des 
tination on time, opening new markets in distant 
areas, introducing new life in all commerce, bolster- 
ing economic growth wherever they go. No other 
system or industry serves business and the con 
sumer more faithfully. 


Trailers Serve The Industries That Serve The People 
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In Business 


Appeals Court Rules That Teamsters 
Must Obey Monitors’ Reform Orders 


Ihe U.S. Court of Appeals ruled this week that the 
leaders of the International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
must obey the reform directives of their court-appointed 
monitors. ‘he three judges rejected the position of 
l'eamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa that he was not obliged 
to follow the housecleaning orders of the monitors on 
the ground that these were merely advisory. 

However, the court to some extent reduced the 
powers of the monitors as defined earlier by District 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts. The Teamsters had appealed 
Letts’ ruling that the monitors could enforce their own 
orders; the higher court decided that the monitors’ 
rulings would have to be enforced through the courts. 


Eastman Offers Pension Supplements 


For Early Retirements on Limited Basis 


Eastman Kodak Co. this week moved to ease a tem- 
porary job pressure by allowing a few long-term em- 
to retire ahead of time with a supplemented 

lo those who opt for the plan, the com- 
pany will pay $150 a month above the normal early 
retirement pension until the employee becomes eligible 
for social security benefits. 

The offer expires Oct. 1, and is limited to persons 
over 60 years old, with 30 years service, and who are 
replaceable from within the company. Eastman esti- 
mates that some 200 employees are eligible, and expects 
something less than 100 to take advantage of the offer. 

(he plan, first suggested by supervisors for their own 
use, was extended to all ranks. 


} 
provees 
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“Toothpaste Tube” to Transport Liquids 
Has Carriers Battling Before ICC 


\ “toothpaste tube” type of huge container for 
shipping liquids this week had tank truck operators bat- 
tling with regular common carriers before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

U.S. Rubber Co. makes the rubber and fiber contain- 
ers, which it calls SEALDTANK, in sizes from 55 gal. 
up to 4,300 gal. It can carry almost any liquid from 
diesel fuel to fresh milk; for return trips empty, it can 
be rolled up like a toothpaste tube. 

The tank truckers, who fear the tube will take a bite 
out of their business, are demanding that ICC give them 
exclusive hauling rights. The regular carriers argue that 
they should be allowed to carry the tubes just as they 
can carry liquids in drums or other standard containers. 
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National Auto Show to Be Revived 


Next Year—in Detroit of All Places 


Detroit—which is practically a synonym for the auto- 
mobile industry—will get its first National Automobile 
Show next year. 

The most recent NAS was held in New York, its 
traditional home, in December, 1956. Officially, the 
failure to repeat has been due to inability to get suitable 
dates in the Coliseum. 

Other unpublicized reasons are dissatisfaction with 
the Coliseum layout and New Yorkers’ preference for 
doing their gawking at foreign cars. 

The Detroit show will run from Oct. 15-23, 1960; it 
will be the first major exhibition in the enormous (400,- 
000 sq. ft. of show space) Cobo Hall, now being built. 


Giant S&Ls in Los Angeles Merge, 
Making Nation’s Second-Largest 


The California Federal Savings & Loan Assn. and the 
Standard Federal Savings & Loan Assn., both of Los 
Angeles, this week merged under the California Federal 
name. 

The combined assets of the two at yearend exceeded 
$450-million, making the new institution the largest 
federally chartered S&L, though it ranks second nation 
ally to California’s state-chartered Home Savings & Loa1 
Assn. 

Ihe new chairman of the board is George M. Eason 
Standard’s president; California’s Pres. J. Howard Edger 
ton takes over as president and chief executive officer. 


Manufacturer, City of Piqua Sign Up 
With AEC for Nuclear Power Plant 


Contracts for the Piqua (Ohio) nuclear power plant 
have been signed by the city, the Atomic Energy Com 
mission, and Atomics International, a division of North 
American Aviation. The plant is part of AEC’s power 
demonstration reactor program. 

Atomics International will do the $7.7-million job of 
providing the reactor and its fuel. ‘The city of Piqua 
will provide the site plus the conventional turbine gen- 
erator, and will operate the entire plant for five vears 
after its expected completion in October, 1961. 

The reactor will be organic moderated and cooled, 
fueled by slightly enriched uranium. Net capacity is 


set for 11,400 kw. 


Continental Begins Jet Service 


Continental Air Lines this week became the fourth 
U.S. trunk carrier to offer commercial jet service. The 
first flight, by Boeing 707, was between Los Angeles 
and Chicago; later, Continental plans to extend the 
service to Denver and Kansas City. 
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fora better impression... 


eo] 


Use fine-quality Wausau impression papers 


As our “Wausau Paper Doll” can tell you, making a good 
impression in print takes good impression paper. Wausau 
Impression Papers give text and art a new crackling clar- 
ity, a high-fidelity reproduction that mirrors fine detail 
and color. Their distinct quality is the product of years- 
ahead research, family craftsmanship, modern manufac- 
turing and control methods. Write today for samples of 
Everest Text, Wausau Text and Brokaw Opaque Offset! 


| | ta con 


USelll 


IMPRESSION PAPERS 


FREE—“AMERICA ON PAPER" Write on 


your letterhead for ‘‘America on Paper’, WAUSAU PAPER MIL LS COM P ANY 
16-page book illustrating documents General Sales Office and Millis, Brokaw, Wisconsin 
a pag g S District Sales Offices: Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles New York 


and papers that made American history. 





Wausau Bond ¢ Wausau Mimeo Bond « Wausau Duplicator se Wausau Ledgere Exact Bond e Exact Mimeo Bond « Exact Duplicators Exact Ledger 
Brokaw Opaque Offset ¢ Wausau index * Wausau Text *« Everest Text » Wausau Bond Envelopes « Wausau Text Envelopes « Register Bond 
ASK YOUR PRINTER OR WRITE FOR SAMPLES 





It’s a good feeling 
to see this trusted mark 
On YOUr 


STAINLESS STEEL 
- VALVES “ 
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PATTERNS AND ALLOYS TO SATISFY MOST INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 
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For solid reasons, men who ask for the best in Stai 

less Steel Valves aloha full confidence when they see 
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has appeared only on valves made to peak stand 
| elge kel quality in design in castings...in machir 
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inspection. and testing in the valve industry 
Valves of corrosion resistant stainless steels have 


been made to those high standards by Jenkins for 


quarter of a century. And today, the line of Jenkin 
Stainless Steel valves includes types and alloys t rin 
fully satisfy most service requirements “a S 
They are available through the same lead as 
distributors everywhere who sell Jenkins Valves of 
Bronze, lron and Cast Steel. Jenkins Bros., 100. Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y ne NR LIE, 
JENKINS 
STAINLESS 
STEEIL 
NEW JENKINS 
STAINLESS STEEL 
VALVE CATALOG 
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SERVICE 


Pres. Eisenhower is outmaneuvering the Democrats on the budget. 


In two and a half weeks he will close the books on the current fiscal 
year with at least a half-billion dollars less deficit than predicted last 
January. And if the new fiscal year doesn’t show a surplus, Eisenhower 
will pin the blame on Democrats in control of Congress. 


The business boom is giving Eisenhower the advantage. 


It’s paying off at the Treasury with larger-than-expected tax receipts. 
In January, when the Administration made its last public prediction, a 
deficit this year of $12.9-billion was budgeted. Privately, many govern- 
ment experts thought the red ink would hit $14-billion or more. 


Actually the deficit will be down close to $12-billion. That’s still the 
biggest in peacetime history. But the decline supports GOP claims that 
the budget is back under control. 


Revenues will be up $500-million over previous estimates, maybe more. 
Treasury experts are betting on at least $68.5-billion instead of the $68-bil- 
lion they forecast in January. 


Spending will be close to the budgeted level of $80.9-billion. With 
outlays running a third of a billion each working day, the exact final figure 
can vary widely. 


The Administration doesn’t want to show any decline in this year’s 
spending. Eisenhower kept the heat on Congress to put $1.5-billion for 
the International Monetary Fund into this year, for example. Eisenhower 
finally won, with only three weeks left. Senate Democrats who wanted 
the payment to go into next year’s budget gave way and accepted a House 
action backing the President. 


For the next fiscal year, the Treasury will be budgeting a $77-billion 
revenue figure, to match spending estimates, but it’s counting on a rise in 
revenues of $600-million over this figure. On the spending side, a half- 
billion will be added for the rising cost of interest on the public debt (page 
143), making a spending total of $77.5-billion. 


By Treasury estimates this provides a small surplus. Private predictions 
go to higher figures, put the revenue rise next year as high as $2-billion 
to $3-billion, providing a comfortable surplus. 


The catch in Treasury estimates is that the Administration is still count- 
ing on Congress to produce new revenue by raising postal rates, fuel taxes. 


Without these increases, Eisenhower will budget more red ink. Demo- 
crats say they won’t vote the additional revenue, which technically leaves 
them backing another year of deficit spending. 


—@—— 
Foreign competition with U. S. goods is becoming a hotter and hotter 
issue. Pleas for protection are flowing into Washington. 
Several things are happening, which upset both labor and management. 


There are the imports that domestic industry claims are “foreign made 
with cheap labor.” Some examples: farm tractors, autos, heavy electrical 
equipment, many chemicals, some construction materials. 
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Then there is the fight for foreign markets. A number of U. S. manufac- 
turers who had good markets in South America and elsewhere are now 
finding themselves priced out by competitors in Europe and Japan. Lower 
prices, and more significantly, extension of long-term credits from the 
foreign producers are making severe inroads. 


The trade agreement law won’t come up for renewal until 1962. The 
last extension, in 1958, was for four years. This seems to preclude any 
bitter fight in Congress for some time. But there is mounting pressure 
for new legislation benefiting specific industries, and for more pressure on 
the Administration to act to limit imports. 


On oil, you have seen compulsory import quotas invoked. The author- 
ity to do this by administrative fiat has not had a legal test as yet—some 
importers may go to court. But meantime, the limits are being applied to 
protect domestic producers (page 137). 


Domestic coal wants more protection from imported residual oil. 
Some steelmakers see import curbs as a way to help Little Steel. 


Domestic textiles aren’t satisfied with the way Japan’s voluntary 
export controls work. They want the flow to the U.S. cut more. 


Auto makers are worried by the popularity of imports, which now 
account for something close to 10% of the U.S. market. 


Nonferrous metals and minerals interests also have complaints. Lead 
and zinc mines don’t think they get enough protection. Copper and brass 
fabricators think they should get more protection on the basis of “defense 
essentiality.” Some aluminum fabricators are complaining about imports 
of semifinished bars, shapes, rods, and so on—again from Western Europe 
and Japan. They are seeking a verdict from the Treasury Dept. that the 
low prices amount to dumping. This week the Treasury Dept. held up 
delivery of iron pipe from Japan in another dumping case. 


Electrical manufacturers are unhappy. Generating equipment from 
abroad undersells them here at home. 


It’s a smoldering issue and one that is sure to break wide open when 
the next recession strikes. The Eisenhower Administration may be able 
to avoid a showdown. But prospects are that the next Administration, 
whether GOP or Democratic, will have to face up to it. Many thoughtful 
men in Congress see this issue as the real reason for growing opposition to 
foreign aid—“as we help our friends grow industrially, we create compe- 


tition for ourselves.” 
— 


Democrats have scaled their legislative goals down to a bare minimum 
for this year’s session of Congress. 


A note of defeat is implicit in Senate Leader Johnson’s outline of what 
the majority party on Capitol Hill hopes to accomplish in 1959. A civil 
rights bill, which will divide the Democratic Party sharply, and upward 
revision of the debt ceiling are the major, non-routine items on the Johnson 
agenda for the remainder of this session. Democrats still hope to squeeze 
their pared-down airport aid and housing bills past the veto-minded Presi- 
dent, but hope fades for their depressed areas legislation and labor reform 
this year. 


The prospect: Congress to bog down in partisan politicking, with rela- 
tions between Pres. Eisenhower and the Democrats steadily worsening. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 13, 1959, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Look at 


Natural walnut paneling adds lasting charm to this office at John Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 
Furnaflex is permanent and maintenance-free with Alcoa Foil backing and lifetime vinyl finish. 


WOOD VENEER LAMINATED TO 
ALCOA ALUMINUM FOIL...GOES ON LIKE WALLPAPER 


Aluminum Foil provides 


dimensional stability 


and moisture barrier 


Nothing short of startling—imagine natural 
wood paneling that goes on like wallpaper 
and requires no finishing, waxing or other 
maintenance. Furnaflex, remarkable new dec- 
Orating discovery, lasts a lifetime, can’t be 
distinguished from conventional paneling. 
Prefinished with a permanent vinyl surface, 
it trims with ordinary scissors, applies to all 
popular surfaces including plastic and glass 

Years in development, Furnaflex reached 
the practical stage when, with the help of 
ALCOA research, a successful lamination was 
made to aluminum foil. Result: paneling is 
unaffected by extremes of climate and atmos- 


phere, including salt air. ALCoA* Foil pro- 
vides dimensional stability and a moisture 
vapor barrier... prevents buckling and curl- 
ing... assures permanent, positive bond to 
wall or other surface. 

It's no trick to apply Furnaflex yourself 

there’s a choice of maple, mahogany, 
oak, walnut or cherry. Look for it in lumber 
yards and better department stores. 

ALCOA does not make wood paneling. We 
make aluminum foil and help manufacturers 
develop new products (like Furnaflex) with 
foil. Perhaps your product can be improved 
with ALCOA FoIL, the amazing material that 
forms, colors, twists, bends, combines with 
other materials, weaves into cloth, and does 
other surprising things almost beyond count. 

We'd like to hear your problem, join your 
team. Write INDUSTRIAL Fort Division, ALU- 
MINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1670-F Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


. 
Look for thi 
to the best i 


‘ALCOA @. 
ALU AAINU AA 


For exciting drama watch “A 
Theatre,"’ alternate Mondays, NB 
and ‘‘Aicoa Presents,"’ every 
Tuesday, ABC-TV 
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Illustration Courtesy of Armstrong Cork Comp.ny litio 
IN YOUR BUILDING... ind 
American-Standard Industrial Division products work together to control the indoor climate bilit 
ummer and winter. Complete selection of equipment — from boilers, centrifugal refrig that 
eration machines to fan-coil units, supply and exhaust fans — ensures an efficient system. worl 





ONE-SOURCE RESPONSIBILITY IN ALL SIX MAJOR FIELDS 











IN YOUR PLANT... 


Air conditioning is a production tool in many processes re- 
quiring precise control of temperature, humidity, dust and dirt. 


loday, air conditioning has top priority in most build- 
ing- and plant-modernization programs, and is a must 


new construction. Where you get the equipment 
an make a big difference in pe ‘rformance and costs. 


il 


That’s why it pays to look to American-Standard * 
(industrial Division — whether you install a large cen- 
tral or zone system, or a system for a smaller plant, 
showroom, or store. 

Because American-Standard Industrial Division 
supplies the major components that go into air con- 
ditioning — heating, cooling, air moving, cleaning, 
and moisture conteo! — you get one-source responsi- 
bility for quality and performance in equipment 
that is designed, engineered, and manufactured to 
work together. 

Local engineer-staffed offices work with your archi- 
tect, consulting engineer, and contractor from the 
planning stage on — with equipment selection and 
on-the-job problems. American-Standard Industrial 
Division, Detroit 32, Mich. In Canada: American- 
Standard Products (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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AMERICAN BLOWER PRODUCTS e 


i) A menican-Standard 


IMDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


IN YOUR STORE... 


You boost employee efficiency, encourage customers to return 
with the comfort of American-Standard air conditioning 























IN YOUR BUSINESS... 


Your heating and cooling system is only as good as its com- 
ponent parts — reason to standardize on American-Standard. 


* P P . i 
Awmenican - Standard and Standard are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 
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How Top Salaries Weathered the R 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


1958 Additional 1957 Additional 
Selary Compensation Sclary Compensation 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


he ee ROL... oc ce cceeceweceeune $140,000 ossée $135,000 “es 
H. S. Eberhard, pres. ee ee ee 115,000 esece 110,000 si... . 
Wy , SR Es vice cacccccvececcesaus 75,000 ecco i re 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO, 
(Fiscal year, Oct. 31) 
Sates b. MeGeiee, Gt” oe ccc ccccctoccced $ 87,273 ecccee SIUGAIS 23 éccee 
Se Se Se, ONE, o vc cv caccewessbenset 115,120 eccce 103,663"* cccce 
Sires GS. Diet, GR. GOK «oc vc ccccccsccesued 70,012 ecece of corre 
*Until May 5, 1958 
**Became pres. Oct. 17, 1957. 
APPAREL 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. (A) (ar 


Barry T. leithead, pres. $100,000 etece $100,000 $ 14,550 
Robert M. Dowling, v.p... ‘ 70,000 eoece 60,000 5,884 


A) Incentive compensation. No such awards made in 1958. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
(Fiscal year Nov. 30) 
Meyer Kestnbaum, pres.......seeeeeeeeeeee $101,600 eccee $108,100 ss cccce 
Jahan DB. Grey, Video vc ccccssvcecesesceesed 60,600 eeece 62400 3s cece 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILE MANUFACTURING 


BOEING AIRPLANE CO. (A) (B) 
ee Ge, CON, 6 esa ceeess ceaw enw $135,166 oeces $120,100 $ 18,500 
Wellwood E. Beall, sr. v.p... 2.2.02... 00005. 88,467 ecece 83,660 13,135 
Edward C. Wells, v.p... jn time boat acai 73,658 cece 68,645 10,825 


A) Includes awards under incentive compensation plan, 
8) Incentive compensation pian. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP. (A) (B) (C) 
Roy T. Hurley, chmn. & pres.......e-eeee0- . $324,400 eecv5e $311,690 $150,000 
ee i OE, Gie c kenasosececevecens 166,400 esese 153,100 90,000 
Joseph V. Miccio, v.p. & gen. mgr. 

Wright Aeronautical Div. ........ ‘ CORSO... anced 104,200 45,000 


A) Includes installments of 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, end 1958 


B) Includes installments of 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, end and 1957 pene compensation paid during 1957. 





C) Modified incentive compensation plan, based on P igs fer 1957, to be poid, if earned out, 
in five equal installments, beginning 1958. 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 
(Fiscal year Nov. 30) 

Donald W. Douglas, chmn.............06. » $151,000 dagen O_o 

F. W. Conant, v.chmn. & sr. v.p.......-...6. 100,800 cs oma +, 
Donald W. Douglas, Jr., pres. ...........-, _  . Stee cree 
eg eS Serre rer cere FOO. -tdece eos 


*D. W. Douglas pres. & chmn. until Oct. 23, 1957: when D. W. Douglas, Jr. became pres. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 


ek nceccecceedswenmed . $144,167 adsee $129,933" $ 20,000 
re ee ET =n a 
PR ee ee eee 105,7500° ..... 94,095 27,500 


*Became pres. May, 1957. Amount includes pay for services prior te thet date. 
** Includes incentive payments during 1958 of $40,000 te Johnson ond $35,000 te Nash. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. (A) (A) 
Reinet ©, Greed GRR, 5 ccc cc ccccesecsanes $125,928 $ 23,000 $125,928 $ 10,000 
Corre BD GE, DOOR. ce vccccscccceccdas 100,000 24,600 100,000 19,600 
Daniel J. Haughton, ex. v.p. ............-.- 85,000 24,194 85,000 80,000 


A) Payments under management incentive plan. 


n addition, following amounts set 
for listed officers’ retirement plan—1958: $22, 7s. ° $13,521, $9,402; 1957: $18,370. $12,835, $9,647, 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


CE, GR, nccccsceresveseens $195,760.08 eoeece $196,540 soove 
William P. Gwinn, pres. .......0000eee0- 180,960.08 Secs 180,560 eevee 
William R. Robbins, v.p. & cont, ........- 131,240.00 oecce 130,720 coves 
Erle Martin, VB. ccccccccccccccccoss 110,599.96 eeece eevee aeece 
AUTOMOBILES. 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP, A 
(Fiscal year Sept. 30) 
George W. Romney, chmn, & pres.......... $200,700 eesee $101,446.02 ..... 


compensation awards paid during 1958, 


aside or accrued during year 


For the second year in a row, the top 
paid man in BUSINESS WEEK'S annual 
survey of executive compensation (ta 
bles) drew down less than the vear 
before. 

In 1958, Arthur B. Homer, president 
of Bethlehem Steel Corp., received 
$511,249, making his once again the 
highest figure tabulated from reports 
filed by corporations with the Secur 
ities & Exchange Commission. But 
that figure was more than $100,000 
below Homer’s 1957 compensation and 
close to $300,000 less than the $S800,- 
000 earned in 1956 by Eugene R. Grace 

then head of Bethlehem. It still left 
Homer, along with others in the sur- 
vey, in the top tax bracket, giving him 
an actual takehome pay in salary and 
bonus of an estimated $98,374, acco~ ' 
ing to the company. 

Che lower pay levels in 1958 showed 

up mostly among chief executives. 
Fewer of the top brass made above 
$300,000, and one corporate president 
took a cut of more than $250,000. In 
1955, three men reached $700,000. 
e Casualties—The second echelons 
fared better. As many companies seemed 
to be raising pay levels as cutting 
them, and in some the top man fared 
worse than those on the second rung. 
ihe highest paid executives at such 
companies as Colgate-Palmolive Co.., 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Pillsbury Co., 
and Sperry Rand Corp. took pay cuts, 
while other officers got raises. Edward 
H. Little, chairman and president of 
Colgate took a $2,500 cut, which 
brought him just out of the magic circle 
of top earners—the men making $300,- 
000 a vear or more. 

There were other notable absences 
from that club for 1958. Chief among 
them were L. L. Colbert, president. of 
Chrysler Corp., and Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, president of du Pont. Re- 
flecting the sad showing of auto sales, 
Chrysler paid no incentive bonuses in 
1958. The vear before, Colbert’s bonus 
amounted to $238,000. In addition, his 
regular salary was cut $14,000. Colbert 
is used to rapid dips and rises—he won 
1957’s biggest raise, and in 1956 took a 
quarter-million-dollar drop over his 1955 
compensation. 

Greenewalt, usually one of the high- 
est paid executives in the country, is a 
less clear-cut case. His salary and cash 
bonus, which came to $320,942 in 
1957, last year added up to only $298,- 
116. But Greenewalt also got “dividend 
units,” under which he will collect the 
equivalent of dividends paid on du Pont 
common stock. 

Others who dropped off the $300,- 
000-and-over list were Ford Motor Co.’s 
Chmn. Ernest R. Breech, Pres. Henry 
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Recession 


lord II, and Vice-Pres. Delmar Harder: 
General Motors’ pay cuts pushed vice- 
presidents Sherrod Skinner and Cyrus 
Osborn below $300,000. J. W. Schwab, 
president of United Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., also dropped under 
that figure. Textile companies as a 
whole cut back, although J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., continued its practice of 
paving all top officers $80,000. 

Even among the 20-odd men who 
made more than $300,000, there were 
pay cuts. For Roy ‘Tl. Hurley, chairman 
and president of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
the drop was more than $135,000. His 
company paid no bonuses in 1958. 
¢ Three Sides—W hile over-all corporate 
profits were down last year, the 1958 
compensation story isn’t one only of 
pay cuts. Actually—when you exclude 
companies that changed their title 
structure to the point that 1958 pay 
isn’t comparable with 1957 and those 
that raised some salaries while holding 
or lowering others—the corporations 
divide almost equally into those that 
upped pay, those that cut it, and those 
that held it steady. 

There were two new men above the 
$300,000 level: E. J. Thomas, chair- 
man of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
and IBM Pres. Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr., who got a $40,000 increase. T'ra- 
ditionally high-paver Bethlehem Steel, 
even with radically cut bonuses, con- 
tinued to place 10 men above the 
$300,000 mark. 

Moreover, 1958 boasted one whop- 
ping pay rise. George W. Romney, 
whose Rambler automobile has turned 
\merican Motors into a profit-making 
operation, got an increase of almost 
$100,000. 

Oil companies generally raised sala- 
ries during 1958, and industry groups 
such as paper, containers, and soft 
drinks held top pav level. But in most 
cases it’s an individual corporate, rather 
than an industry, story. If profits con- 
tinue to rise, this year’s salaries should 
show a big boost over 1958. 
¢ Newcomer—This year’s roundup in- 
cludes, for the first time, pay figures 
for Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Inc. Ralph W. Burger, chief executive, 
drew $204,395—somewhat above that of 
comparable executives at Kroger Co. 
and Safeway Stores, Inc. 

The companies included in the 
roundup represent a cross-section of 
U.S. industry, but do not include all 
executives or companies in the higher 
pay brackets. Individual enterpreneurs 
and executives of closely held corpora- 
tions, many of whom get larger pay- 
checks than the men on the list, -are 
necessarily excluded. The figures show 
only pay as a corporate executive. 
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AUTOMOBILES 
1958 Additional §8 1957 = Additional 
Salary Compensation Salary Compensation 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. (A) 
(Fiscal year Sept. 30) 
Bernard A. Chapman, ex. V.p.........ee0e05 113,160 oS 67,884.38 ...., 
Roy B. Ch. Di OR WE. aks cd ees 113,160 35a 66,056.92 
A) Includes bonuses for 1957 and 1958 fiscal year. 

CHRYSLER CORP. (A) A) 
a ee eT San $250,900 $238,000 
ee a eee - 132,850 S aatid © 130,600 153,400 
W. C. Newberg, v.p..... eet 115,379 aime 110,450 124,300 
fe EE eee Rer rT oT 109,238 hs ie 
A) Awards under incentive compensation plan payable in five insteliments; no such awards made in 1958 

FORD MOTOR CO. (A) (B) 
Ernest R. Breech, chmn......... $185,000 Shee $185,000 $185,000 
Henry Ford Il, pres....... . 185,000 “ure 6 185,000 185,000 
William T. Gossett, v.p. & gen. counsel....... 125,000 bs, Fes 125,000 145,000 
Delmar S. Harder, v.p.. (| See ren 150,000 165,000 
Benson Ford, v.p....... 126,608 ..-'..-. 120,000 100,00 
A) No bonus awards made for 1958; executives listed respectively collected following amounts in cash under 

awards made in 1955-57: $187,500; $187.500; $146,250; $167,500; $105,000; 
8) Awards payable in four annual installments, if earned Out, 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP. (A) (B) (A) (8) 
Frederic G. Donner, chmn.”..............++ $174,758 $198,750 $161,250 $281,250 
Sr oe 120,367 eee 
Harlow H. Curtice, pres.* 154,585** 159,788 201,100 357,775 
John F. Gordon, pres., chmn. ex. comm.” 141,200 172,500 121,200 217,500 
Lovis C. Goad, ex. v.p. 146,100 165,000 146,100 243,750 
Thomas H. Keating, v.p.. . 146,200** 168,774 146,200 263,255 


A) Excludes 1958 awards equa! to value of dividends that would heve been poid under GM Bonus Plan and stock 
in Contingent Credits under GM Stock Option Plan had such stock been delivered. 
B) Bonus payable in five annual installments. 
*On Sept. 1, 1958, Donner became chmn. and Gordon pres. 
**In addition, 952 shares of GM common stock paid te Curtice end 976 shares to Keating with award value 
of $42.24 per share. 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP. 


ee rere eee $ 60,000 eecece eo ee 
i, 5 Gs aes ous ws nceencaec cose 55,833.37 ..... SS$HO0 2 ovens 
R: A, WOR, CB i ccc vavcensiierrssnes 51,666.68 ..... SV000 cence 
AUTO PARTS 

BENDIX AVIATION CORP, 
(Fiscal Sept. 30) (A) (B) 
ee ere SUGAR SOE. bs cee $158,249 sn. a aae 
CO EE ois cake siesnesceves 101,900. Cwon'e Oy  _——— 
George E. Stoll, v.p......... ibe ow CEES 82,100.04 ..... 
RR. © OR oe cere wesen 94,800. caves | 
A) Includes 25% of bonuses for 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
B) Includes 25% of awards for 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1987, 

BORG-WARNER CORP. (A) (B) (A) (B) 
0 We I oe ccs cen paiteceoeges i $132,250°" = 
ee Re reer 109,800 $8,726 114,000 $8,728 


*Corporction paid $108,401; rest from retirement plom. Im addition, $25,000 allotted to R. C. 
able over 10 years. 

**Corporation paid $115,350, balance from retirement plan. in addition, $31,250 allotted to R. C. 
payable over 10 years. 

A) Salary includes incentive compensation 

B) Corporation portion of contributory income plan. 


Ingersoll, pay- 


Ingersoll, 


THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE 
(Formerly Thompson Products Inc., 


INC. 
merger Oct. 31, 1958} 





J.D. WOU Rs © BNR ogc 5 oo 5 onc nnae $148,417 Sesee SiS F5O? © hnese 
F. C. Crawford, chmn, ex. comm. ........... 159,875 errr eee © sce 
*In 1957, Wright was pres. and Crawford chmn. 
BAKING & MILLING 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
(Fiscal year May 31) 
arty A, GN MUN. 9:0 0.0.0'00 645 04000900 . ae $116,000... 
Cotten Thi is MIR 4a 00 000x000 becomes F > 
NP TE a EG Sock se ceciecedirevess by Ee EE 
Gerald S. Kennedy, ex, V.p, .....eeeeceevees 4 ate tee 86,300... 


(Continued on page 48 ) 
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Beatnik” 


machines 
earn no 





Modernize 


THROUGH EQUIPMENT 
LEASING 


Machinery need not be ready for the 
scrapheap to be obsolete. The “beat 
generation” slows production, steals 
profit, weakens competitive position. 
Replace now! Too many demands 
on capital? Then let USL buy the 
equipment and /ease it to you. 
Leasing permits immediate 
modernization, yet conserves capital, 
improves cash-flow. Makes good sense, 
too, because profits are earned 
through the use, not the 
ownership, of assets. 


For the latest facts, 
REQUEST NEW 
“LEASING” BROCHURE 





UNITED STATES 
LEASING 
CORPORATION 


Dept. S-36, 130 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif., EXbrook 7-1787 





Offices and Representatives in All 
Principal Cities 
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BAKING & MILLING 





ibe oe Waditignal §=61957 = Additional 
Compensotion Salary Compensation 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
George H. Coppers, pres. ...-.sssee00+ --e4 $154,400 eecne $154,200 sw eee 
Edward S. Moore, Jr., ex. V.p. ...-eeeeeeeee 93,600 eeuee 93,800 = .seee 
George A. Mitchell, sr. v.p. . J 79,800 wteae 78,880 veven 
Russell M, Schultz, sr. v.p. ....seeeeeeeees 4 78,000 esese 77,200 cccce 
t 

PILLSBURY CO. : 
(Fiscal year, May 31) (A) (A) 
Philip W. Billsbury, chmm, .......---2+-eeee $ 97,610 eeeee $ 74,523) eeeee 
Gee SL NOR, cece rectctecccceteewes } 138,281 eee a 193,154 ceccc 
er. 2 Ce, GO, GU. cccvocwosedecsaoen ; 81,341 eevee 57,134 eeeee 
A) Includes incentive compensotion, 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 

PE TE, Pee Bs GO, occ cccecectssssves $ 79,602 gence $ 79,602 eccce 
C. J. Backsivand, pres.....cccccccccccccces 155,000 essae 127,000 eccce 
Monnet GO. Galen, G8, Vidic ccccccccdccectse 108,000 ahawe 88,400 cane 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. (A) (A) 
i Pe, Ce, GB INE. soc ccccccccesees $152,100 $ 27,219 $129,925* $ 37,750 
C. ©. Ce, GB... cc ccccccccescccets ef 77,500 14,903 77,800 22,952 
A) Profit shoring fund. 

*Become chmn. Nov. 6, 1957. 

NATIONAL GYPSUM CO. | 
i Fe I cv cccncvcevsnscsreceosces $120,984 eesce SIZUABS cece 
Fe ss ocncasvcvcneeeeeupere 66,541 evens 60,742 —s a aeee 
Re I I, a cine a cc accenevecsaaen 52,023 eevee 47,378 eocce 

U. S. GYPSUM CO. 

Ca IL enencseccpesecsncauen $134,375 eesee $125,000 nese 
Oliver M. Knode, pres. & chmn., ex, comm..... 90,000 e@eeee 90,000 eseee 
Biwerd Gelert, U.Pis.o6ccccssscvcscsacccge 65,417 eevee 65,000 cocce 
CHEMICALS 
} 

ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP. 
ie Oh i BOE so cctcscawenseeses .+-| $125,000 eaves $119,167 = cone 
Harry S. Ferguson, ex. V.Pp. ..eeeeeeeeeeeece } 96,000 secee SS re 
Conten Gales, G8, GP. oc ccc ccccccccvecctes 90,000 i 
"Become ex. v.p. Dec. 1, 1957. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. (A) (A) 
¥. ©. Dertiem, GR... cccvcccccccoscscsees » $ 50,000 ree i. wo kos 
WE I NG. occ ccrececcces 90,000 $ 40,010 $ 74,000 $ 53,786 
Gi EMS. 6. o.cccccoecwas-s * 60,000 31,614 53,333 41,606 
K. H, Klipstein, ex. v.p. .....-.---- 60,000 31,614 47,500 38,416 
A) Currently paid incentive compensation; in oddition lt ‘ seck Gwords made os follows. 1958—Malco!lm, 

1,430 shores; Mortin, 913 shores; Klipstein, 913 shores; 7 Sohiiests, 2.720 shores; Mortin, 1,826 shores; 

Klipstein, 1,593 shores. 

DOW CHEMICAL CO. ; 

(Fiscal year, May 31) 

Ean W. Bennett, chmn. & V.p. ......eeeeee Pe ‘sugass acces $120,000 eeeee 
ee SE OU. go tanec dcccevoteasend eaece 200,000 cocce 
Pare ©, WO OR GR... 6s os ccccccedecuabe 129.301 eeeee 130,000 oseee 

E. |. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. we (A) (B) 
Crowford H. Greenewalt, pres. ............ 16 $88,000 $197,942 $123,000 
—_ a eee rer q 76,000 110,000 106,000 
Lammo t du Pont Copeland, v.p. ........... 117.200 71,200 107,700 95,000 
Robert Ll. Hershey, v.p. .. - 132,200 76,000 boat 
Robert L. Richards, v.p. 112,100 76,000 105,450 106,000 
A) Plus dividend units received in 1958 as follows: G , 1,569; Copeland, 4 all other listed officers, 

792. In addition, following amounts collected through pol dividend unit awords: rei $5, 764; $2,997; $3,740; 

$5,764. igs 
B) Plus dividend units: Greenewalt, 2,514; Copelondy 660} dy Pont, Richards, 1,281 each. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. A 3 (A) 
Albert K. Chapmon, pres. .........++-+- % 82s. $210,000 85 s. 
Thomas J. Hargrave, chmn. 82s. 210,000 85 s. 
Donald McMaster, v.p. & gen. mgr. 55s. 150,250 56 s. 


A) Shores allotted under * 





‘deferred incentive compensation."* 


(Continued on page 50) 
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AIRCRAFT MODI 





ALPHA MODIFICATION CENTER OFFERS COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


One of the time-saving, packaged systems project 
services offered by Alpha Corporation is tip-to-tail 
modification of aircraft for both industry and gov- 
ernment... in this country and abroad. 

Whether you require the addition of simple or 
complex electronic equipment . . . or complete redesign 


and overhaul, including custom interior, Alpha 
: Corporation Modification Center specialists will deliv- 
83 er a flight-tested, turnkey job to your specifications. 


A notable example in the aircraft modification field is 
“Project Shirley” . . . a contract awarded Collins 
Radio Company by the United States Army Signal 
Corps. Starting with six surplus R4D aircraft (Navy 
versions of DC-3’s) the airframes were reconstructed to 
meet exacting requirements imposed by the installation 
of extra complex electronic assemblies. Further, 
interiors were redesigned for extreme flexibility . . . 
including accommodation of seating or extensive 


Ss 


40; 


Test range instrumentation and communications 
)) Integrated shipborne, airborne, and ground communications 









Voice, teletype and data transmission 


airborne test equipment. These versatile ‘flying 
laboratories’ exemplify the kind of complete, turnkey 
jobs Alpha handles at its Air Modification Cente: 

Further, Alpha fabricates specialized equipment and 
installs it on client aircraft all over the free world 

Alpha was formed to extend and broaden the types of 
systems management work done for years by Collins 
Radio Company. This includes design, engineering 
and installation of space age communication systems 
complete with related roads, buildings and towers. The 
best available equipment from industry is used 
Alpha trains client personnel or furnishes skilled 
crews for finished projects where needed. 

Alpha. . . with its highly specialized organization of 
designers, engineers, scientists and constructors . . . is 
thesound, dependable answer to the need for provenskill 
with complete systems management responsibility. 


CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTORS, WORLD-WIDE @ RICHARDSON, TEXAS @ TELEPHONE DALLAS ADams 5-2323 @ CABLE ADDRESS: ALPHA DALLAS 


Alpha capabilities include technical systems management in all fields, with special emphasis on: © Space vehicle tracking and communication 


Aircraft modification and overhau! 
e High capability remote control and switching 


















 neneeeeege & sf CHEMICALS 
1958 Additional 1957 Additional 


’ Solory Compensation Salary Compensation, 
When the HEAT’S OM | sorsaro crema co 


(A) 
Charles Allen Thomas, pres. ...seeeeeeeeees $135,000 Pere $137,500 B 
Coes 0. SE, WM. i ciscacctcaeduce 90,000 aoe ee 93,750 B 
CAN wy ee Wr. NN, GO, ccvcceincusouest 90,000 éseve 93,750 B 
YOU as . DEP ts N D ee ee I, kn ces eaee eee wee 90,000 beeee 93,750 B 
oe 6 er . > Fon A) No awards under compony's bonus plan. 
q) i~ a" i ij > T “ Lor B) Bonuses totaling $701,,31 cash and 14,264 shores common stock awarded to 15 directors and officers and 


450 other employees (no individual breakdown). Awords delivered in four equal yearly installments if earned out, 











ryt ) ‘ATT? rr 3S 
_—— — UNION CARBIDE CORP. 
PERF RMANCE pes Ge GR oct ccvcecedsestivs $300,000 cecee $300,000 eeeee 
: bint — . i Me os cote cnseneeeecaes 177,083 eecee 175,000 eeece 
( Kenneth H. Hannan, ex, V.p. ....eeeeeeeeeee 101,000 eeece 100,083 ecede 
COMMUNICATIONS 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Frederick R. Kappel, pres.............2eeee $207,000 eecee $187,850 ee 
Eugene J, McNeely, ex. V.B. ...cccccccccccs 133,500 ebee0 ae. “ seaee 
William C. Bolenius, ex. v.p..........eee08. a ieee oS Moe 
ee ee Se. wees en 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. (A) (A) 
William S. Paley, chmn..............ee00. $327,884.86 $35,584.77 $299,807 $ 35,584 
Frank Stanton, pres.. ee eer 327,884.86 24,625.70 299,807 24,625 
Sean ®, Cee OL... <..<..-ccevosescoos 111,825.42 13,996.08 
A) Paid or set aside for pension plan, 
GENERAL TELEPHONE CORP.* 
EO oc. oéncens been $153,000 rus ee $151,500 eae 
Te ee ee 76,500 o veers 73.333 = accce 
eT 75,000 ééou8 75,000 eamnal 
* Now General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CORP. (A) (A) 
Edmond H. leavey, pres.............-.05- $113,449 $ 50,000 $112,881 $ 26,248 
Chanten @. Giles, &... G8. Pets ccccscccceces 84,600 20,000 78,520 11,254 
ee ee OO. Oe  cseaadedumenen 82,620 10,000 ae = s_ wa vee 
A) Bonus for 1957 payable in up to five annual installments. 
*Become ex. v.p. July 1, 1957. 
| The technological task- | papio corp. OF AMERCIA (A) (B) 
oi | master in the specialized ok cn cceaeccumaeeeed Se — wa awe $200,000 ere 
stainless steel and alloy tubing field is a Frank M. Folsom, chmn. ex, comm, ......... 165,000 $ 11,000 165,000 $ 15,000 
dictator of the nth magnitude! He, too, RIOR 5 wid cuisine veceteecnss 160,417 19,962 125,000* 20,000 
has his heart and his eye set on keeping Robert W. Sarnoff, chmn. & pres., NBC ....... 136,743 9,100 125,000 12,273 


American pioneering accomplishments in A) Incentive awards payable in five annual installments, amounts shown paid in 1958, 
metalworking at its performance best! 8) Paid in 1957. 

With this common objective, TMI is his ee 

inflexible servant ... around the clock... 
in every department from research to CONTAINERS 
production line . . . with every skilled 
worker and dedicated supervisor pound- 





AMERICAN CAN CO, 


. : a PC . COO, oo cc baccecaccdbiccvesen $208,200 Serer $208,600 vane 
ing away at the combination of quality Russell C. Tayler, VB. cccccccccccccccccess 108,200 eecce er 
and accuracy regardless of how “tough” 
pg Snyper formulae! TMI, | CONTAINER CORP. OF AMERICA (A) (A) 
— jon your mquiry comes to ’ Walter P. Poepcke, chmn. ..........0-e0eee $100,000 $ 57,000* $100,000 $ 60,000°* 
it is destined to be in the company of Wesley 0A. Blnen, pres. ......ccccccccccees 80,000 27,500* 80,000  29,000°* 
the most progressive names in aviation, John V. Spachner, ex. v.p. ..........00-000- 75,000 24,200* 75,000 25,500°* 
in nuclear applications, instrumentation A) Profit shoring 
and a wide range of :~ oddiion, § 19,000 contributed ot of profits i Contoiner Common Stost ee for Poepche 90.000 tor 
° ' inv ‘ m al n occu viate ' 
chemical development. xon; : or Spochner; inves n outstonding common stock pora oe e 


of any participant is to be distributed to him upon termination of employment. 
**To trust: Paepcke $10,000; Dixon $8,000; Spachner $7,000. 


The standard 


t ok CONTINENTAL CAN CO., INC. 
ualit Bam ts Seen Oh I ca ccnecd ave esieewe $108,000 $ 42,000 $108,000 $ 42,000 
ThMi-_050" to Thee. ©, MRMIOINGS, 60.00 0s c0essncssueell 100,000 20,000 100,000  10,835* 


1.250” O.D. with 
tolerances as close 


DEPARTMENT STORES 








as .0005” when FEDERATED DEPARTMENT STORES, INC, 
required. (Fiscal year Feb. 1) (A) {B) 
ee Se eer ae . $160,180 6,485 s, $160,180 5,543 s. 
Ralph Lozorus, pres.© ....ccccccccccccccs é 120,200 7,920s. 90,160 7,113 s. 
TUBE METHODS INC. ee OE Mas 68 cb onan s sind ee See ‘ 90,200 6,341 s, 72,180 5,768 s. 
*Became chmn. & pres., respectively, in June, 1957. | 
METALLURGISTS © ENGINEERS © MANUFACTURERS A) Contingent compensation plan. Aggregate number of shares stock accumulated and contingently credited from 


beginning of plan to Jan. 31, 1959. Market price $50'/, low, $60'/4 high. 
B) Contingent compensation plan. Shares accumulated and contingently credited from beginning of plan to Jan. } 
, 31, 1958. Market price April 15, 1958: $35'%/e 


(Continued on page 52) 
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You’re way ahead to lease trucks from Hertz 


NO UPKEEP...NO INVESTMENT 


Tired of runaway truck operating costs? Expensive 
repairs? Costly delays due to breakdowns? Switch to 
Hertz leasing and get new custom-engineered GMC, 
Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks...or we'll buy 
your present trucks, rebuild them, if necessary, and 
lease them back to you. 

Hertz is America’s No. 1 truck lessor, with over 
500 truck locations in the U. S. and Canada. Trucks 
are supplied to you faster, serviced by crack night 
crews. Hertz gets you out of the truck business, 
back into your own business . . . cuts your fleet prob- 
lems to the writing of one budgetable check per week. 


TRUCK LEASE 





And you can rent Hertz trucks for peak periods. 


Dept. B613, 218 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Call your local Hertz Office. Or write for this bi fact-filled truck lease booklet, to Hertz Truck Lease, 


our or" to 
using 














‘AIR ror 


AUTOMATION 


te CLUTCHES 

%& CHIP CLEARANCE 
#&k GAUGES 

*% LOCATING 

% DRILLING 

*% PAINTING 


For low cost air power 
rely on... 


uine 


COMPRESSORS 





Air compressors exclusively 
For every industry 


Models from 1 to 90 C.F. M. 
Service from Coast to Coast 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. QUINCY, ILL. 


This brochure 
can help 
YOU 


EXPAND into CANADA 


- It shows you a time-saving, money- 
saving way to acquire a new plant, 
custom-built to your precise needs. It 
explains how a single organization 
will accept full responsibility for 
providing you with: 

SITE SELECTION 
DESIGN LAYOUTS 
COST ESTIMATES 
CONSTRUCTION 
FINANCING & 
LEASEBACKS 


Write today for a free copy 
of our Package Plan brochure. 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN 


LIMITED 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
195 Fairbank Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


PiWese "Additional «= 1957 


Additional 


Salary Compensation Salary Compensation 


ALLIED STORES CORP. { 


(Fiscal year Jan. 31) (A) (A) 
B. Earl Puckett, chmn. ........00+ cecccccees § 80,180 $165,807) $ 80,220 $170,485 
Chastes ©. Ghatarlliy, Bree... ccccccccvcces b 50,180 82,903 50,220 85,243 
Gwar © MEG, WE 2. ooo ccccccescccesnh 49,160 142,234) 49,220 103,830 
A) Bonuses and shores in profit. ' 
MAY DEPT. STORES CO. 4 
(Fiscal year Jan. 31) ou (B) 
5 Ny oie vx ccc ceseuenaes . $100,250 Lena $100,450 ‘ 
RY TOR, ok os cccccececncuns § 135,170 Sice bs 8 > 
A” eee eo ; Se 2 eer 
A) Approximately 48% is fixed salaries, bolance is of@itional compensation. B) Approximately 52% 
DISTHLLERS 
1958 - Additional 1957 Additional 


Salary Compensation Sclary Compensation 


DISTILLERS CORP. — SEAGRAMS LTD. 
(Fiscal year, July 31) 


Samvel Bronfman, pres. .. “< $357,933 huthee $358,542 
Allan Bronfman, v.p. . sincera Sareea 203,966 eres 204,271 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS & CHEMICAL CORP. {A) 
John E. Bierwirth, chmn. $192,401 1,385s, $203,019 
Roy F. Coppedge, Jr., pres. a 131,618 831s, 103,120 
R. E. Hulse, ex. v.p. ..... ee 98,404 727s, 102,820 
A) Shares of common stock contingently allotted. 
SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
(Fiscal Aug. 31) 
Lewis S. Rosenstiel, chmn. & pres. .......... $150,300 oxen $150,420 
ES eer errr 150,260 cerns 125,400 
eS eee 85,280 eenece 70,420 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (A) 
eh 2 Geis, Ga oc icc ccecccsccs . $279,974 1,988 s. $264,973 
Philip D. Reed, chmn. finance comm.*....... q 180,014 1,242 s. 168,740 
Robert Paxton, pres.” .. ~ .. +. ee ets 1,242 s. 170,603 


*Until April, 1958, Cordiner pres., Reed chmn., and 


(B) 
1,863 s. 
1,131 s. 

976 s. 


A) Incentive compensation contingently allotted in ay! a "$60% per shoré. Contingently payable in annua 


installments over period of 10 to 20 years following end @f employment. 8) Shares valued at $56 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
Gwilym A. Price, chmn. , $141,636 1,178s. $138,779 

Mark W. Cresap, Jr., president and chief exec. | 129,786 1,178s. 109,979 

E. V. Huggins, chmn. of ex. comm. & v.p. 107,094 859s. 53,239 
. K. Hodnette, ex. v.p. .4 92,794 859s, 97,767 
) Shares common stock awarded contingently for romnangee srronsnt. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 











(Fiscal year, March 31) : (A) 
Charles G. Mortimer, pres. ......ceccceeee ; $130,000 $ 25,000 $130,000 
George Hampton, sr. ex. V.p. .. 666-2002 e ee 102,375 16,000 100,000 
ee ee : 87,375 14,000 75,000 
A) Deferred incentive remuneration, payable in five oe installments, 

STANDARD BRANDS, INC. Basak? : 
ee es OE vc wc tcpecsvetnsnsmen Bi: $125,000 - euee $125,000 
EO, acc aa sa donaeeSsiawen - -7§,000 eee ak 66,667 
See A, Ge, WE WB oo i wccaceinciin seared 66,667 

: 

OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. {A) ) 
re Lk cae vs ee wadee eel ph sal Fe | $150,000 
eee : 5,000 eee: | 145,000 
EE Sere ee _ 100,090 $ ? 7 100,000 
I OI oe oi oe’ ccs nnd an d 0,000 100,000 
A) Pension & Retirement Fund, set oside or accrued d 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
eee ere. $133,500* 
Pk. ce onscciccaccee ee 159,500 
Leland Hazard, v.p. & gen. counsel ...... ee 157,250 


*Became chmn., Sept. 17, 1957. 


(Continued on 
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(A) 
1,018s. 
1,018s. 

424s. 

707s. 


(A) 


$ 22,000 
15,000 
11,000 
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Could 
Flexibility 





Lower your pac 





Armor from the Collection of the City Art Museum of St. Lou 


Bemis flexible packaging may solve your problem 








SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! A shipper of alumina saved shipping 
costs (lots less weight), container cost (40¢ vs. $1.25), and 
empty container storage space when he replaced drums with 
Bemis Waterproof (laminated-textile) Bags—the toughest 
shipping bags made. Saving is easy when flexibility is at work 
for you! Why not check the nearest Bemis office? 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 








$500,000 A YEAR! That’s the verified saving a major carpet 
maker reported after switching to Bemis Waterproof (lami- 
nated-textile) Covers. He saved from $8 to $40 a unit depend- 
ing on roll size, saved up to 72 lbs. in container weight, saved 
80% of storage space. Whether your packaging problems are 
like these or not, flexibility can save for you! 


Bemis may already be making 

the better package you need. 

Write: Product Development, 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2. 
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Uses Granite City Steel 


Almost everyone in Middle America 4 



































PLM LB 
Uses Granite City Steel 
Chro Corporation / Uses Granite City Steel 
ST. LOUIS 20. MO. 
el ) 


Uses Granite City Steel 












Uses Granite City Steel 


: NAP P“@_MON ARC 1 


Uses Granite City Steel 
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Uses Granite City Steel 








GROCERY CHAINS 


Belden SeRPSBeeAdditionat 1957 Additional 
| WIRES CABLES CORDS | |» Salary Compensation Salary Compensation 
GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., INC, (A) 
(Fiscal Feb. 28) bee 
Ralph W. Burger, chmn. & pres. .........4. « $204,395 ies ee 
SE I, GAB. 0 0 kc cc cecscdiassacton 112,897 it  “cedes  sencd 
ee PL GM. 2 cr cceccccteseuene q 84,593 —. ieee eal 


A) A&P was not required to file report with SEC in 195% 


ELECTRONIC WIRE 























~~ KROGER CO. bee (A) (A) 
for Every Application Mi, . ocicsxc.cdcecece 5) §i7s000 $ «579 —$175,000__—i...... 
Jacob E. Davis, v.p. .......... some { 100,000 579 90,000 sewem 
John M. Lockhart, v.p. .. . ... 2 * 908,000 579 | 
A A) Credits in Employees Savings and Profit Sharing Plom, 
, . SAFEWAY STORES, INC. (A) (A) 
rvice Rated— 
‘ A Se Robert A. Magowan, chmn. & pres. ........ + $ 75,000 $ 60,000° $ 75,000 $ 60,000° 
uality Controlled George T. Burroughs, v.p. ............-44. 4 _ 50,000 25,000° 50,000 25,000* 
“2 y A. Russell Griffith, v.p. & cont. ........... } 50,000 25,000° 50,000 25,000° 
A) Share in profits. 
A Single Source— *Contributions to profit sharing plan, deferred payment: Each listed officer $11,250 for each year. 
MAIL ORDER HOUSES 
for every wire you 
n d in eas to-use MONTGOMERY WARD &@ CO., INC. 
ee a John A. Barr, chmn. and pres. ............ . $100,033 Soeve $ 96,200 ee 
Paul M. Hommaker, ex. v.p.” ..........--- y 78,500 cab ee én 
packages. Charles J. Kushell, Jr., v.p. ........ <a 65,475 estas 60, 800 vuten 
*Elected director 1958. Become ex. v.p. and general manager July 1, 1957, now president. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. {A) (A) 
Aircraft and Auto Radio Wire Theodore V. Houser, chmn.* ............. . $ 52,273 oak $133,200 $ 1,400 
Fowler B. McConnell, chmn.* ............. ’ 135,000 $ 1,340 133,200 1,400 
Antenna Rotor Cables Charles H. Kellstadt, pres.” ............... L 129,470 1,340 93,800 1,400 
A) Profit sharing plan. 
Broadcast Audio Cables *Houser retired May 12, 1958, when McConnell become chin. and Kellstad? pres, 
oe MEAT PACKING 
Community TV Cobles 1958 Additional §=1957 Additional 
Cords Selary Compensation Salary Compensation 
; ARMOUR & CO. 
Hi-Fi and Phono Cables (Fiscal yeor Nov. 2) 
Hook-Up Wires Frederick W. Specht, chmn, .......+-2e00% j Lago od venue $125,000°  ..... 
William Wood Prince, pres. .............. | 85,000 eee TA Beer Sistbee 
Intercom Cables Edward W. Wilson, ex. v.p. .............. j uae ree 70,000 
: **$24,000 of this is deferred compensation Acq Gempensation is to be paid at rate o 
Magnet Wire $24,000 per year during five-year period “— fa or of of | Ke cond oy ie year he ceases to be 
full-time employee of company or on Jan. 1, 196%, 
i h | 
Microphone Cables swer & CO. nee 
Mil-Spec Hook-Up Wires Sohn Valmet, Chain. .. cc cccccscccvicvcaves ; es! esees $100,000 : 
ees BE Bette, GHGS, i ccc ccccccecsecams | 390,577 sere | 100,000 wae 
RG/U Cables ee Mae ere 60,000 sss 
, P. E. Petty, v.p. .cccccccccccccccccscccese ;  ~ $3,750 ° 60,000 cocce 
Shielded Power Cables es #o ss ae 
Shielding 
NONFERR METALS 
Sound and PA Cables i 
; ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA (B) 
Strain Gauge Cables | “ 
ee eee | $190,000 $ 40,000 $150,000 $ 55,000 
Transmission Line Cables Frank L. Magee, pres. 161,000 35,000 112,500 47,500 
Leon E. Hickman, v.p. & gen. counsel sonnel +. 125,000 29,000 . 87,000 40,000 
TV Camera Cables A) Not payable until January, 1959. ; 
B) Payable after January, 1958. 
Belden 
4 AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING CO. . (A) | (B) 
oO wi f ’ 
ptt ee Kenneth C. Brownell, chmn.° ..........00: < $ 62,148 “185s. $100,193 196s. 
y 9 J. D. MacKenzie, chmn. & pres.” ........... 82,577 123s. 66,882 134s. 
& Electronic R. Worth Vaughan, v.chmn.* .............. 72,844 136s. 73,444 131s. 
SUR SG FG. ince és eae diaewtes ced — 62,503 117s. 63,761 138s. 


*Vaughan, pres. in April, 1957, became v. chmn. April, 1958. Brownell, hmm. in April, 1957, died in August, 
1958, when MacKenzie (a v.p. in 1957) become chmn. &\pre x 
A) Shares contingently allotted ot $41 per shore, pl 
$1,462; MacKenzie, $975; Vaughan, $827; Brown, $408 






equivalents of contingent allottments. Brownell, 








WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY B) Stock contingently allotted at $517/, per share, dividend equivalents at $2,406; $2,277; $1,285; $478 
SINCE 1902 respectively. % 
ICAG 
taal ad KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP. (A) 
M w teed W , eoet Henry J. Kaiser, chmn. and pres. .........- Seeaeeet $123,575 $ 3,859 
jagnet Wire «+ Leo ire * Power Supply ree 
Cords, Cord Sets and Portable Cord «+ Aircraft E. E. Trefethen, Jr., ex. V.p. 1. .+eeeeeeeees Cs, o saeee 106,275 3,508 
Wires * Electrical Household Cords + Elec- D. A. Rhoades, v.p. & gen. mgr. .......... t - 145,000 cores 135,833 4,542 
8-3-8 tronic Wires ‘a on pe ° Automotive A) Set aside during 1957 for supplemental savings and ret:.romont fund, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Three recipes for Sponge from: 


38 PRODUCT- SPECIALIZED SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


Specific properties for specific product needs is the big 
story in Firestone synthetic rubbers. Take sponge pro- 
duction, for example. Here, three Firestone polymers 
mean more efficient, precise applications for a variety 
of items . . . because these synthetics were designed for 
them—FR-S 146, FR-S 181 and FR-S 1010. 


Thirty-eight product-specialized Firestone synthetics... 
26 synthetic rubbers, 12 latices. You'll find them in 
hundreds of products, from shoe soles to shower cur- 
tains, battery cases to bowling balls, or from chewing 
gum to carpet-backing. And more new uses, as well as 
new synthetics, are under constant resc irch at Firestone. 


Why not re-examine your synthetic rubber applications? 
Perhaps one or more of the industry’s largest, most com 
plete line of product-specialized polymers can materially 
help your profit and production picture. Get together 
with your Firestone Technical Service representative this 
week. For details, write Dept. SY-1, FIRESTONE SYN- 
THETIC RUBBER and Latex Company, Akron 1, Ohio. 
in 1 ale eritile 

/ _re w= i. ee)! 
FR-S Fire fon WS 
che 7 \ ) a , $s a A 1e Reh 
AC lox BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH °* ‘en r 


4 
Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio “SX = 














FOR SUPER-FINE 


CUTTING OF 
HARD, BRITTLE 


MATERIALS 





the Vile, 
Industrial Airbrasive Unit 


We don’t recommend slicing up the family's 
fine Limoge China, but this does illustrate 
the precisely controlled cutting actjon of the 
S. §. White Airbrasive Unit. Note how clean 
the edge is, and how the delicate ceramic 
decoration is unharmed. 


The secret of the Airbrasive is an accurate 
Stream of non-toxic abrasive, gas-propelled 
through a small, easy-to-use nozzle. The result 
is a completely cool and shockless cutting or 
abrading of even the most fragile hard 
materials. 


Airbrasive has amazing flexibility of epera- 
tion in the lab or on an automated production 
line. Use the same tool to frost a large area 
or to make a cut as fine as .008”!... printed 
circuits...shaping and drilling of germanium 
and other crystals...deburring fine needles... 
cleaning off oxide coatings... wire-stripping 
potentiometers...engraving glass, minerals, 
ceramics. Jobs that were previously thought 
impossible are now being done at less cost! 


Send us samples and specs on your difficult 
jobs and let us test them for you. For further 
information write Dept. 15A. 


WRITE or CALL COLLECT 





S. S. White Industrial Division 
Dept. 15A, 10 East 40th Street © New York 16, N.Y. 
West. Off.; 1839 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


1958 Additional 1957 Additional 
Salary Compensation Salary Compensation 


ANACONDA CO. 


Roy H. Glover, chmn.* ..ncececesceeeeeces $ 50,500 ee en $201,669 oceee 
Clyde E. Weed, chmn.* . Site malate’ eee a 184,988 ééeee 151,120 ceccc 
Charles M. Brinckerhoff, pres.** .........++ 107,992 =—«ss nese : ‘ cocce 
Edward S. McGlone, ex. v.p. Aa ad ah 101,775 seccee 101,629 eocce 


*Glover died Mar. 31, 1958; Weed, pres. of company, became chmn, 
**Become pres. Apr. 24, 1958. 


KENNECOTT COPPER CORP. (A) 
es ee ere $191,800 Sees oe 
ee Oe, Ge, OH. PS. onc cc cvcviccccess 108,300 oases 90,100 $ 50,000* 
PE We koe 64606 08 ct s6newseuen 60,000 esos 60,000 ss .. ee 


*Payable in 120 installments after termination of employment. 
A) Salary includes incentive compensation awards. None paid in 1958. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. (A) 
Joseph A. Martino, pres., chmn. ex. comm..... $197,500 $ 29,625 $242,500 $ 36,375 
Alfred H. Drewes, v.p. ........ ape 93,750 14,062.50 118,750 17,812 
Frank J. Koegler, v.p. ......... sai 93,750.04 14,062.51 118,750 17,812 
es I WU, 5 ce cdawendeswasvs ood 93,750 14,062.56 118,750 17,812 


Joseph H. Reid, v.p. ......... 93,750 14,062.50 118,750 17,812 


A) Accrued or set aside, profit sharing plan. 


PHELPS DODGE CORP. (A) (B) 
i eo cchaecsaecnnseaut $ 83,100* $ 30,000 $ 86,300* $ 37,500 
ee Ge SP, BIER, oc cccccccccceseceoess 151,500 30,000 151,900 37,500 
CS See ee : 63,805 14,000 eee 


*Continued in office past retirement date. Annual salary reduced by amount equal to income under retiremen 
plan ($15,000), not included. 

A) Plus $7,800, $11,700 and $4,939, respectively, set aside under deferred profit sharing pian. 

B) Plus $9,460 for Cates under deferred profit sharing plan, and $14,190 for Page. 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. (A) (B) 
a, + ncccsseeseeenedee $162,964 2,116s. $163,075 2, 487s. 
SS eres 157,487 1,833s. 156,360 2,156s. 
ee OE, WU oc casavccsnkesé woe 136,325 1,833s. 124,640 2,156s. 
EE M, sen scaeicedsondéecende 124,891 1,833s. 124,160 2,156s. 
rene ree 106,603 1,551s. 106,220 1,824s. 


A) Incentive compensation contingently allotted in stock, average of $35.88 per shere, 
B) $30.11 per shore. 


OFFICE MACHINES 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 


Thomas J. Watson, Jr., pres. ......----0e0e $139,800 $182,421 $151,260 $131,325 
eee 6, WH, GR. VR ccccecccseceves 114,235 116,086 110,135 83,570 
Se Oe, SU I I, MA, cecececnvecscenes 113,235 116,086 110,135 83,570 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO, (A) (A) 
Stanley C. Allyn, chmn, ceececeesseccecees $225,000 $ 7,008 $230,000 ecece 
Ne ee EO, occ vaccechaseerdten 156,000 4,134 148,500 90600 
Gordon A. Lowden, ex. v.p. ......-5-005- ; 82,500 2,686 82,500 eccce 


A) From trust for employees. This does not come from company funds. 


SPERRY RAND CORP. 
(Fiscal year Mar. 31) 


General Douglas MacArthur, chmn, ......... $ 68,600 @ecce $ 68,600 eccce 

Harry F. Vickers, pres. vm w erence 225,140 eccee 275,435 cccce 

eee ee eee 139,950 eecece 130,455 eecce 
OIL 

CITIES SERVICE CO. (A) (A) 
ee CER, pcancciescssobon oat $151,030 $ 6,000 $150,870 $ 4,687 
A ae ER, occ ccc ccece pase ceeen 150,720 6,000 150,290 4,687 
ees 76,280 2,625 70,170 2,031 
TS ee rere ° 75,920 3,000 72,120 2,250 
A) Thrift plan contribution. 

CONTINENTAL OIL CO. {A) {A) 
TET CE PTT . $152,200 eseee $126,863 ..... 
ee SE 2, OR, GM, ces code cccees 89,500 $ 2,769 86,600 $ 2,515 
Ira H. Cram, sr. y.p., chmn, ex, comm. ...... ° 80,566 2,250 76,700 2,250 
A) Thrift retirement plan. 

GULF OIL CORP. (A) (B) 
David Proctor, chmn. ....... sovdved proaee $125,000 $ 60,116 $118,750* $100,108 
Th, Me EEE Wlim, onc c ccnsddéccesuseal 175,000 128,110 175,000 142,548 
ey I: UN Sond cencusnatce neta 91,666 90,053 75,000* 62,526 


*Proctor ex. v.p. and Rhoades v.p. in 1957. 

A) Incentive compensation plan. Share units contingently credited to accounts of: Proctor, 495; Whiteford, 1,055; 
ond Rhoodes, 742. 

8) Incentive compensation plan, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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How to deliver a complete home 
in a single 
package ! 
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Everything from side walls to roofing rides safely 
from factory to site in this Highway Trailer 


One would not normally consider a trailer van to 
be part of a homebuilding production line, but 
that is the way National Homes Corporation, 
Lafayette, Indiana, looks at it. The beautiful new 
National homes for 1959 must travel, safely and 
carefully, more than 5,000,000 miles this year 





7 from factory to building sites. So National’s 
: Highway vans must measure up to tight schedules 
0 with dependable performance. That is why 
HIGHWAY TRAILERS in National’s big fleet 
wae he 5 iia more than pay their way — and that’s the same 
: ee ee oe eee reason why more and more fleet operators are 
5 . Aluminum National homes... like other National 55 2 Murs : a+ 
50 homes, it is transported from factory to job site safely specifying Highway . .. America’s quality trailer! 
and surely in a Highway Trailer. 
HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
8 ; Headquarters: EDGERTON, WISCONSIN 
48 Executive Office: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
26 Executive Sales Office: 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Il. 
Manufacturing Plants in Edgerton and Stoughton, Wis., and Hazleton, Pa. 
055; Manufacturers of: Commercial Trailers * Trailerized Tanks and Dry-Bulk Haulers 
Cargo Containers — Land, Sea and Air © Public Utility Bodies 
Earth-Boring ameng: nd —_ mgr Be mg ne Trailers © Winches 
bd wer e-o bd rvice ccessories 
60) ® SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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GROUP OF 
MUTUAL FUNDS 





COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT CO. 


Investing for reasonable income 
and possible growth of principal. 
A balanced fund established 1932. 


COMMONWEALTH STOCK FUND 


Investing in common stocks 
selected for their possibilities of 
long-term growth of principal and 
income. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME FUND 
Investing in securities selected for 
current income, 

Free prospectuses from your local 
investment dealer or: 

NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 
Russ Building San Francisco 4 
New York - Chicago + Los Angeles 
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Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, Calif. 


Management 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 



















Additional 1957 Additional 


- 
Sclery Compensation Salary Compensation 






K. S. Adams, chmn, ..... nvesseeeeteeuuln 000 ones $200,000 malate 
Stanley Learned, chmn, ex. comm, ........- ‘ 135,000 o<bee 135,000 eeeon 
I no ce ccccuccwescencome - 145,000 siege 145,000 sig... se 
ee ee NO TIM. cecccccesecsececes ‘i 105,200 étaae | er 
























































Rayburn L. Foster, v.p. & gen. counsel ..... €5,200 ogee S5B00 sc cece 
SHELL Ol CO. 





H. S. M. Burns, pres. & chmn. ex. comm. ....- $200,000 $ 20,000 $200,000 __—s«az«....... 
Monroe E. Spaght, ex. v.p. .......eeecees oa 135,000 13,500 vl): re 
Sees Te Be GR wc ccccscccceess ee 100,000 10,000 i. 
BR, EI, GG GR a vec ccccccccace oot 83,333 « 8,333 Ot ae 
R. C. McCurdy, pres. Shell Chemical Corp. ..ee $25,000 12,500 it) re 






*Retired as v.p. Dec. 31, 1958. 
**Retired as ex. v.p. Aug. 31, 1958. 
A) Payments to Shell Provident Fund. 














SINCLAIR OIL CORP. (A) (A) 
M. L. Gosney, chmn., consultant® ....... ..- §$ 42,265 $ 1,087 $131,067 $ 3,562 
PELs .ciao0 oceeecewones ee 185,550 5,550 181,383 5,325 
RR” ooo csvascccccccevus -. 705,500 2,550 67,367 1,687 
SE ee, NN occ ccccccdasece ee 96,700 2,662 80,600 2,325 
MOI, |. oncasiessceedenceensone ee 75,600 2,250 70,600 1,912 
RS SM nic nantanensecwan . 75,550 2,250 65,117 1,642 






*On Mar. 19, 1958, Spencer became chmn, and Steiaiger pres. 
**Became v.chmn. January, 1958. 
A) Employees soving plan. 
















SOCONY MOBIL OIL CO, (A) (A) 
OR a I bciedcccucccees cccce nn ee $175,000 $ 8,030 
eC” .vicccacevecevenesee - * 325,000 5,008 95,000 3,570 

Pe IG I, occccccccccsronbunae ° 165,000 8,260 140,000 6,417 
ae Sa re <ieeeunl 110,000 5,500 100,000 4,583 
H. Willetts, v.p. .. evecceecreeccecce Sm — 5,260 95,000 4,363 
De WME add sivekvedices eee . 90,000 er 


*Jennings retired & Bartlett become chmn., Feb, 1, 19585 
A) Employees’ saving plan. 





STANDARD OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA a? (A) 


eee . $200,000 $ 13.877 $185,000 $ 16,604 ; 
TA PO NES oc cnc ccccecevcesgaadeus 175,000 12,118 160,000 14,327 : 
Gage Lund, v.p. Pasa: dt aed cnquane ack ors aren 120,000 8,265 110,000 9,797 


A) Contingently allocated under stock plan, 





STANDARD OIL CO. (Indiana) {A} (A) 
Frank O. Prior, chmn.* .....sseeeececcee $ERMsEee1OS™ $5,077.72 $165,000t $ 4,734 
John E. Swearingen, pres.” ........see08 119,642.80** 3,481.29 98,333 2,734 


*Became chmn. & pres. respectively during 1958. , : 
**Includes remuneration received Jan, 1—June 30, 1958 @s directors and b @f ex. comm. of American 
Oil Co., from which positions they resigned. ss 
tincludes remuneration as director and member of ex, comm. of American Oil. 
A) Employees saving plan, a 





he 









STANDARD OIL CO, IN, J.) 


Pi AR (A) 
"$23,775 $250,000 $ 26,854 
49,025 200,000 21,389 

. 


Eugene Holman, chmn, .....+se6+ eececee oan 
M. J. Rathbone, pres. .........+ ecccccccccol 


A) Thrift plan, 


TEXACO, INC. 


(Formerly Texas Co.) (A) 
Augustus C. long, chmn. ...... cevedewen od $215,985 $ 5,256 
2 | fF eer ° 126,355 3,456 
A) Paid to trustee under employees’ saving plan. 

CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP, * 
H. L. Zellerbach, chmn, ex, comm, ......- ‘7 } Semen $101,200... . 
A. B. Layton, pres. scccccecesserceseseces bot , ; ~ > ii 
R. O. Hunt, ex. V.p. ccccccccsscccccccoce 20 ; me WON000 ln cess 
E. J. Spiegel, sf. V.p. ccccccccccccccccces 90,600 . 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. ; ; 
John H. Hinman, chmn. ........... oonnmal : me $200,000 Cia... .j 
Richard C, Doane, pres. ....... pened aren te 3 oo! 
F. Henry Savage, V.P. .cccccccccccecccce . 7 se 
Erling Riis, V.p. ...-cceeceeeee eeccccccce Pan. |. wanes 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Only a Fraction 


Push a button on a XeroX® Copyfto® 


printer, and dry, positive copies emerge 


in seconds, ready for immediate use. 


PUSH 
THE BUTTON... 
and copies flow! 


Dry, Positive Prints, Ready for Immediate Use, at 
of Former Reproduction Costs! 


Costs are dramatically reduced. Xe- 
rographic copies of engineering draw- 
ings are sO inexpensive that in many 
plants engineers are urged to discard 
them rather than re-file. 

You can copy up to 1,200 different 
drawings an hour with a Copyflo print- 
er. Copies may be on ordinary paper, 
vellum, or offset paper masters... And 
the quality is superb—precisely like the 
original—because xerography copies 
the quality, too. 

If your need is to copy hundreds... 
or thousands . . . of different documents 
daily, look to automatic xerography for 
the happy solution. Copyflo printers 
enlarge, reduce, or copy size to size— 
can automatically turn out copies as 
rapidly as 20 linear feet a minute. 


Copyflo printers offer the fastest 
most flexible, most economical way 
get sharp, black-on-white copies from 
original documents of all kinds or from 
microfilm. For complete details, write 
for booklet X-287, Hatomw XeERox 
Inc., 59-12X Haloid St., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Branch offices in principal U. S 
and Canadian cities. Overseas: Rank- 
Xerox Ltd., London. 





HALOID 
XEROX 







PAPER 





















1958 Additional) 1957 Additional 
Salary Compensation Salary Compensation 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 


Roy K. Ferguson, chmn. ....eeeeees eeeens $101,200 4 aa $101,600 eevee 
Worn © AGW, BOOK, oc cccctececcsdeces 77,200 eeeece 70,391 eeece 
Archibald Carswell, ex. v.p. ...eeeeceecees 61,650 e see 59,266 seeee 





PHARMACEUTICALS 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES {A) (A) 
| $ 86,831.63 $ 717 $ 90,647.01* $ 769 
85,941.02 589 66,306.01* 624 
59,817.52 695 39,886.95 745 


Ernest H. Volwiler, chmn. .....cccccccccees 
ames ©. Sa, GOGR, «ken ccceeeseveseeeent 
Edward A. Ravenscroft, ex. v.p. . 

| A) Stock Retirement Plan ompany contributions, 

*in 1957, Volwiler was pres, and Cain ex. v.p. 


MERCK & CO., INC. (A) (A) 
$ 30,200 


Vannevar Bush, chmn. SS re ee 
John T. Connor, pres cae 131,310* 482s. $115,777° 533s, 
Henry W. Gadsden, ex. v.p. 123,650* 447s. 108,465° 474s. 
A) Contingent awards of common stock, valued at $72.55625 in 1958 and $42.1625 id 1957. 


*includes cash awards under executive incentive ploa, 













CHARLES PFIZER & CO., INC. (A) (B) (A) 
John E. McKeen, chmn. & pres. .......-.06+ $200,900 $ 48,508 S200 875 —s neces 
Ss... eS er 146,242 22,165 > eer 
Allan J. Greene, admin. v.p. bg kg ee ea ¢ Vere = swans 


A) Includes amounts accrued during yeor as additional compensetion based on percentage of net protits of 
company and subsidiaries 

B) Additional compensation deferred until termination of employment, then ,Paid in 10 equal installments. 
Figures represent annual installments conti neoatie poyable on on account of 1958 and 
all prior years’ service, 





employ 
































SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES 


C. Mahlon Kline, honorary chmn. ........... $ 50,000 eevee eres 
Francis Boyer, chmn ated 107,500* webee 180,000 _—s@da........ 
Walter A. Munns, pres “ 124,628 erecee > eee 
! W. Furness Thompson, v.p 82,512 4 : 80,004... 


*Received additional $32,355 under corporation's benus plon for first Mh months of 1958 while he was 
president. Participation ended May 15, 1958, when he was elected chairman. 


STERLING DRUG INC. 








i Te CR, in 5s a Weeds eeeaeennan $156,354* eeebe ip Sacre 
a DM SE, GIG gc ive cikndcccccece ss 100,400 Reece 2) ee 
| 5 es Mi cit aasctcarwceceeouvan 72,400 hos oe ok 
| *Does not include $20,000 annual “detesred rem tion thot b poyable for eight years commencing 
| duly 1, 1954, 
RAILROADS 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RY. 
F. G. Gurley, chmn. + Maacaaa:” ~weacueel $134,350 eecce SIZV SOR ln cces 
Oe I, dp ow ncecweas< 104,850 eccee FaUee” § § ereceo 
*Retired as chmn. Mar. 1, 1959. 
**Became chmn. & pres. respectively May 1, 1957, 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RR A) (A) 
Alfred E. Perlman, pres. ........ $125,510 $ G,610 SISZ 046° lk cces 
Walter R. Grant, v.p. <. 62,775 2,175 GESGS"  lkccus 
John F. Nash, v.p. ... 59,740 1,990 Se 


A) 2nd installment of bonus awards made in Jan., 1957, Incentive Bonus plan payable over five yeors. 
*includes Ist installment of Jan., 1957, bonus awards, 


PENNSYLVANIA RR (A) (A) 
a Se ere re $122,465 1,484 units $129,808  ..... 
Sr oC, GUN. iv ccdcwenad cuveneeben 69,602 590 units S| errr 


| Fred Carpi, v.p. .. 65,105 548 units 
| A) Contingent compensation allotments, represented by units, are valued of $20.78 each 


68,670 coece 


SOAP & TOILETRIES 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CO. 1A) (A) 
Edward H. Little, chmn. & pres. .........4.- $150,000 $147,500 $150,000 $150,000 
Ralph A. Hart, ex. v.p. .... 96,894 59,400 82,140 75,000 
George H. Leach, v.p. .... 76,894 55,000 60,777 54,797 
A) Bonus plan provides that $5,000 or 20%, whichever is greater, is payable when award is made, balance in 


four equal annual installments, if earned out. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


(Fiscal year June 30) (A) (A) 
Richard R. Deupree, chmn. ...........e000- $100,000 Yea a 
Howard J. Morgens, pres. ........-.eeee- 241,250 $ 40,433 200,000 $ 33,324 
Weide &, Tee, GE WM ccccccocsaeces 218,750 38,609 200,000 33,324 


A) Profit Sharing Plan, 
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l PROTECTIVE FACE for picture tube 
housing is a one-piece injection mold- 
ing of Tenite Butyrate plastic. Dark 
strip around edge is a “frame effect” 
created by painting the inside border. 
Molded for Philco by Buffalo Molded 
Plastics, Inc., Erie, Pa. 


Tenite Butyrate 
has two jobs 
in new 


Philco TV sets 





a DECORATIVE TRIM STRIP that con- 
ceals the joint between Butyrate face 
plate and rear shell of tube housing is 
an extrusion of Tenite Butyrate. Strip is 
extruded with an aluminum foil insert 
to simulate a metal molding. Trim strip, 
post-formed to conform to shape of 
housing, is supplied by Anchor Plastics 
Co., Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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*” A new tough face 
. «comes to I'V 


Philco takes the picture tube out of the chassis 
---protects it with a face of tough Butyrate plastic 


The new line of Philco Predicta TV sets is another example 
of how Tenite Butyrate plastic can be used to improve the 
design and sales appeal of products. 

Thanks to the toughest “face” on TV—a one-piece molding 
of clear Tenite Butyrate, tinted to minimize glare—Philco 
now features a picture tube that is dramatically set apart 
from the chassis. 

Although many factors contributed to the choice of Butyr- 
ate here, the basic consideration was its inherent toughness, 
since a separated picture tube would be exposed to extra 
hazards. 

In Butyrate, Philco engineers found a material with all the 
toughness and impact resistance they needed. Moreover, 
this Eastman plastic also satisfied the other requirements in- 
volved... light weight...optical clarity... resilience ...easy 
moldability... high dielectric strength. 

Incidentally, the color that imparts an eye-easing tint to 
the face is part of the plastic itself. Philco designers were 
able to specify the color desired, and Tenite molding com- 


e 

pound was supplied to the molder in an exact match. Result 
the tinting color is an integral part of the face, not merely a 
coating that might wear, chip or flake off. 

If you are designing or redesigning a product, consider 
Tenite Butyrate whenever you need a truly tough plastic 
Easy to mold, extrude or vacuum-form, Tenite Butyrate is 
available in clear and colored transparents, translucents, 
opaques, metallics, and variegations to match your specifi- 
cations. For more information, write EASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


TENITE 


BUTYRAT E& 


an Eastman plastic 














Greater comfort and healthier, more zestful living for the entire family can 
be yours with a modern, low-cost, easy-to-install window air conditioner. 
Ask your dealer to explain the numerous health advantages of controlled 
temperature and humidity—of germ-free filtered air. And before you buy, 
be sure the air conditioner you select is powered by a sturdy, economical, 
long-lasting Bendix-Westinghouse compressor. It barely whispers! 


Bendiulffestinghonse 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Compressors, Evansville, Indiana. Air Brakes and Industrial Products, Elyria, Ohio 


Bendix-Westinghouse 
compressors are available 
sizes from 2 to 7 h.p. 








in 


SOFT DRINKS 


c- - re 


1958 Additional 1957 Additional 
| - Salery Compensation Salary Compensation 


COCA-COLA CO. : : 
H. B. Nicholson, CR cccccccccvccccesccce EE saith $ 75,000 


To Safeguard 
Merchandise 


William E. Robinson, chmn.*............+- | 392,500 ° - “* 112,500 _ B&O ‘t*habies’’ 
EES ean ee ee ery | eee 
i ee ee nak aeons otis des 93,750 ** 93,750 ahd your LOL 
*On May 6, 1958, Robinson became chmn. and Talley pres. ‘aa 
**Agreement with Robinson and Gager — Joan compensation of and $20,000 respectively 
f h f ti fficer. A ents mode tively, beginni : © ; are « 
aes dacieanien page nha executive office nnweal poym ore ! vely eginning one yeor Think only babies are han- 
i are? Watch the 
PEPSI-COLA CO. : dled with care atc e 
Py ee os ences cus bedhe $121,477 covek $120,000 cocce way B&O will coddle your 
Dr. Lovis A. Rezzonico, v.chmn............. 32,000 ee ssethan-carload freight! 
Herbert L. Barnet, pres......... re re ee 90,000 a ewéa 90,000 chins less than sae 90 
*Died April, 1959. Route it via B&O Time-, 
Saver and you’// save extra 
STeE time, but we’// expand ex- 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. tra care to safeguard every 
Eugene G. Grace, hon. chmn, ...... seveseee $150,000  ...., $150,000 $469,036 shipment. B&O operating 
oe ener 100,000 $411,249 120,000 503,336 and terminal people are 
R. E. McMath, chmn. fin. comm. ........... 75,000 319,322 75,000 407,082 ; " ‘iced ial : 
Py eo ane eam 75,000 319,322 90,000 331,116 specially trained and super- 
re rere Sree re er ree 75,000 319,322 : steve,  . Baten vised to “bab — your tee 
Oi I OIL. s ivacsecegeccusdeceeaecee 65,000 314,485 60,000 407,082 ? y ‘ 
J. M, Larkin, VP. .cccccescccecccccccccecs 65,000 314,485 60,000 407,082 They like their competence 
; at it—you'll 
INLAND STEEL CO, like their 
Joseph L. Block, pres. ........ peimeceee awd $174,746 onthe $165,668  ...... ; 
Philip D. Block, Jr., sr. V.P. ...eeeeeceeeeees 131,871 haaak 125,068 ..... dependable 
OH, SON, WI occ cc wwccesdeeswe 131,247 ane ke > & Te performance. 
SE I OE, San cdicccessccesseaeed " 115,999 eevee [Tee | léeKem 
Charles L. Hardy, pres. of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc, .....-...55- 126,250 eveee 125,947 ae Ask our man! 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP. {A) (A) 
Avery C. Adams, chmn, and pres.* .......... $160,000 $ 20,000 $140,000 $ 38,55] Wilh sali 
ee I ee ee ac es anes 99,375 eS ek 148,125 57,751 NAN} 


AA | 


Moreell retired as chmn, Sept. 30, 1958, and Adams became thmn, as well as pres. 


A) Contingent credit to deferred rewards fund, e 


NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 


George M. Humphrey, chmn. ...........0+ . | $125,000* hasan $ 66,667 
Ses ee NS IR kina <n owe ee tecneeeewe 320,100 ij ee 
ee ree eee 121,514 $ 21. ,023°° 116,013 $ 17,907°* 


*Became chmn. Aug., 1957. 
**Amount set aside or accrued for retirement benefits. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 





Cc. M. White, MN. checebaebenwacnenqeeeue $385,560 eeeee $378,000 eeeee 
We ING is eben ns Oedewemaeeou 221,333 conse 233,333 ° 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. {A) (A) 
Roter M. Dieugh, CHM... rewsecccscesceeve $265,600 $ 10,000 $265,000 $ 9,183 
ce! Ot eee ee on 265,000 10,000 264,100 10,036 
Robert C. Tyson, chmn. fin, comm, .....+065 215,600 8,000 215,600 8,030 


A) Savings fund plan. 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. (A) (A) 
| 5D ee I. ow bbe caebarsaeen cake $212,829 eocese $246,549 ein 
Walter E. Watson, v.chmn.* ........0500008 149,403 nena tk vy): ae 
Dis Fi GOON, BIOs on 500 68 vec ctives 152,927 sean en. . wnsan 


*Retired Dec. 31, 1958. 
A) Includes yoorend payments of profit share bonus of $24,079, $16,903, and $17,302, respectively, for 1958; 
and $66,049, $47,112, and $47,112 for 1957. 


TEXTILES 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC, | 4 
(Fiscal year, Sept. 27) (A) (A) ——— 
J. Spencer Love, chmn, & pres. ....-++eeeees | $120,000 $ 3,081 $130,000 $ 5,491 
Herbert M. Kaiser, sr. V.P. ..2.eeeeeeeeeees 98,667 2,218 — 112,000 3,954 
Jonn L. Hutchesun, Jr., St. V-Preeeeseceeceees 87,000 - - nies OS aa 
Walter E2 Greer, Jr., S€. V-P. osesececeececcs 86,667 2,157 85,000 3,295 


in Lo 
A) Profit Sharing Plan, 








(Continued on page 66) 
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TEXTILES 


~ 1958. Additione! 1957 = Additional 
Salary Compensation. Salary Compensation 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC, 
(Fiscal year Nov. 1) 


John P. Stevens, Jr.. chmn, ..ceceeeeees «eee § 80,000 osane $ 80,000 coece 
Robert T. Stevens, pres. .....seeeeeeeeees ° 80,000 ae ee 80,000 eau 
Wilbert J. Carter, OX. V.P. ccccccccccccccces 80,000 Ree S000 ss wr wees 






UNITED MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, INC, 


RIGHTS (Fiscal year June 30) (A) , + 
ITSELF J. W. Schwab, pres. ....ceeeeeeeeerceeece $100,280 $180,362 $100,320 $269,138 
erate &. textel, OX. V.Ps cccccccesecccces 40,300 89,816 40,280 128,431 


A) Profit participation. 





TIRE & RUBBER 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
(Fiscal year Oct. 31) 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chmn. ........0e605 $185,000 eosse $181,375 seeee 

ee ccc edkwaneirewaed 150,000 eeeee 148,250 coves 

e Raymond C. Firestone, pres. .........2-.00 150,000 ‘bien 137,500 coves 

handling costs 50% Sees ©. WOR, GQ OG on din dsccdsdotsns 125,000 eseee 122,075 osene 
Use Roura Hoppers instead of barrels 

or boxes. It’s a nip operation. 4: B. F. GOODRICH CO. 

t oaqdcet opper with jour own itt 

~ = r freight ot or scrap bin. Sale 6, Se, GM, 46 ca vvcsectveesiinds $211,250 cocee $220,000 sree 

Flip the latch and the Hopper dumps Be, We MOOG. cecdvcccowenwecsceecen 149,475 eseee 124,167° ee 

its load, rights itself, locks itself. Saves iy ee OS GR 5c ovaneeececeesatvostan e 108,000 a se 
time .. . cuts costs 50° or more. Thou- 


j . . Aug. 1, 1957. 
sands now in use Became pres. Aug. 1, 195 


Ruggedly made of *\," steel plate with 


continuous arc-welded seams ... in 5 GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. (A) (A) 

sizes from 14 to 2 yards capacity with 

live skids or choice of wheels. Also avail- 7, Se, CE .. vvccdcceedacteuses $117,578 Salen See 6° \eees 

able in stainless steel or galvanized. Im- A NR oo kivanenceuccpeatond 194,320 910s, 187,300 1,166s. 

mediate shipment of standard models. DRE? occ iensnnsncanacosons 132,860 568s, 130,440 ‘810s. 
ee I. kn eden owedeeneeusews 117,494 523s. $112,604 712s. 


*On Oct. 6, 1958, Litchfield retired, Thomas became chmn,, Leroy v.chmn., and De Young pres. 
A) Deferred contingent remuneration for 1958 allotted in stocks, valued at $122 per shore under profit sharing 


———— Self Dumping > | plan; $79.50 in 1957. 
i 
i 
| 
| 
4 





HOPPER 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 


ee ar $100,000 * $180,944** , 
Brrr ere 100,000 * 168,802** ° 
ee eee 73,052 Past 130,407 

*Deferred contingent compensation poyable upon termination of service af rate of $50,000 for each yeor of 


service from Jan. 1, 1952, to May 31, 1961, for Humphreys; end $25,000 a year from Oct., 1957, to Oct., 
1960, for McGovern. 


**Oct. 9, 1957, Humphreys resigned presidency and MeGovern took title. 


S36 AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


r 
| 
! 
I 
! 
! 
| 
| 





TOBACCO 





RR rr eer re $202,624 re $120,000 $ 81,149 
See hh GO, Ws in i i cannntorseuens 141,100 ae e 68,750 64,920 
Numbers game. A. LeRoy Janson, v.p. & compt...........06- 74,786 esses 57,500 9,992 
Easy to play. LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. (A) (B) 
: . MN, 6.0405 bketsennenstaneen ken $286,588.98 ..... $ 70,000 $197,235 
Goes between the city MR: sans sc cedusdesuedods . Eee OSS.88 . ive 51,197 118,341 
A) Aggregate compensation only shown for 1958, 
and the state 3 B) Profit sharing plan. 
On the letter. R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, 4A) (A) 
, S a a ee ne | $150,000 $ 19,239 $160,998 $ 14,187 
It’s the zone. Bowmen Gray, pres. ....0..scecccscccceee | 120,000 15,391 113,517 9,261 
° A) Amount credited for 1958 in profit sharing trust. | 
Makes your mail go faster. 
VARIETY ST CHAINS 
Ours is 36. 
What’s yours? J. C. PENNEY CO. L (A) (A) 
Ah, WE Se, CR hc cc cccccessvees Ps > AY Se Beets $109,125.97 ..... 
Le t everyone know. Ww. M, Batten, POS, cece eeeseseseeresees * 100,499.11 $9,600 109,125.97 $8,725 


A) Credit from company's profit shoring retirement plan. 
*Relired during 1958. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. i (A) (A) 
330 W. 42nd St. James T. Leftwich, chmn.* ........ ee tt espa $209,907 cece 
Robert C. Kirkwood, pres. ......... ere } 948,904 —..... eS oe 
New York 36, N. Y. Herbert J. Cook, on. VO.® ....ccccsecccccce] $3,382 «ws. . 78,089 ..... 
t 


A) Includes share in protits. 
* Leftwich chmn. & pres. to June 11, 1958, when Kirkwood become pres. and Cook ex. v.p. 
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The President Looks at RCA 2-Way Radio 
and Sees PROFITS 


More and more people are “looking at’’ 2-way radio 
today and putting it to work in their businesses. And for 
good reasons. When the president looks at radio he sees 
much more than a handy tool with which to keep all 
men-in-motion under control at all times. What he sees 
is more money rolling in the door! RCA 2-Way Radio 
means a brand new opportunity for profits . . . through 
better service, new customers, reduced deadhead mileage 
and savings on phone calls. 


No matter how you look at 2-Way Radio, you’ll be miles 


ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES BUSINESS 
THROUGH ELECTRONICS 





Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION * CAMDEN, N. J. 
Everybody’s using 2-Way Radio! 


Accountants, airports, ambulance and coach services, bakers, banks 
beer distributors, bottlers, building services, buses, butchers, cattlemen, 
cemeteries, concrete suppliers, detective agencies, distributors, farm 
equipment servicing, food processors, fuel delivery, industrial plants, land- 
scape gardening, laundries, lumber yards, motoring clubs, physicians 
realtors, refineries, renair services, refrigeration service men, road 
buitders, taxicabs, trucking, utilities, vendors, veterinarians, w2rehouses. 





ahead with RCA. This is quality equipment, built by 
the leader in radio and electronics for dependable day-in, 
day-out performance. By staying on the job it keeps you 
in front of competition and saves you time and money 
on maintenance. 


VIRTUALLY EVERY BUSINESS MAY NOW USE 
TWO-WAY RADIO. New FCC regulations make it easy 
to qualify. Find out how RCA 2-Way Radio can increase 
profit potential in your operation. Mail coupon below for 


complete information. 


ieniaientententententenentantentetementenenteaaaaal - 


| RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| Communications Division, Dept. UB-26, Building 15-1, Camden, N.J. 


Please send m2 FREE literature on RCA 2-Way Radio and its applications in 
my business. 


Have RCA Commynicetions Specialist call to explain how we can get on the air. 
































You can save as much as 50¢ per hour per unit with Cummins Diesels 
compared to other construction diesels. Coupled with this unequalled 
economy is the ease of maintenance, dependability and long life that has 
made Cummins world famous. It's the power that earns the profits! 
There are more than 30 Cummins construction models from which to choose- 
CUMMINS | 70 to 600 horsepower. Each is specially designed for heavy construction 
usage. Leading equipment manufacturers make Cummins Diesels available 
in more than 400 construction machines of every size and type. 
Another reason why Cummins Diesels earn more profit is the excellence 
of the Cummins Distributor network. More than 350 locations throughout 
the U.S. and Canada offer genuine Cummins parts - skilled, 
efficient low cost service. Specify the power that earns more profit- 


Standardize on Cummins 


Cummins Engine Company, inc., Columbus, Indiana 








Autocar 


“World's Finest” 








First heavy-duty truck ever built 
by the new set of rules 





Result: Up to 4,475 Ibs. off chassis—into payload! 


“Cut as much as 25% off chassis 
weight ...carry the savings in extra 
payload ...keep it just as strong 
and powerful.” 

These were the rules that Autocar 
built so successfully into its new line 
of all-lightweight-design highway 






trucks and tractors. But there was 
another rule that overrode them all: 

“Keep it as fine and trouble-free 
as all other trucks that have carried 
the Autocar name.”’ So Autocar en- 
gineers wrote themselves a new set 
of rules—and built an entirely new 


EE 








Autocar 








‘World's Finest” 


truck, all the way from the aluminum 
frame to the roof of the cab. These 
new “A” models fulfill all of today’s 
(and tomorrow’s) highway require- 
ments—plus the comfort, safety, re- 
liability and serviceability that have 
made Autocar famous. See ’em! 


Division of 
The White Motor Company 
Exton, Pa. 
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In Management 


Dwyer Gets Top Executive Post 
At Electric Storage Battery 


Edward J. Dwyer (picture) last week was elected pres- 
ident and chief executive officer of the Electric Storage 
Battery Co. He succeeds Carl F. Norberg, who died 
May 19. Elmer B. Ott was elected chairman of the 
board. 


Dwyer joined the com- 
pany in 1941] as resident 
patent attorney. For the 
past three years he has 
been vice-president and 
secretary. Ott has been a 
vice-president of ESB and 
president of Ray-O-Vac 
Co., one of its divisions. 
He was president of Ray- 
O-Vac when ESB ac- 
quired it in 1957. 

Other new company 
chief executives: 

Following the death of her husband, Mrs. Charles A. 
Ward succeeded him as president of Brown & Bigelow, 
advertising specialty house. She has been a director of the 
company for 16 years. 

Jan Mitchell, owner of Luchow’s Restaurant in New 
York, took over the presidency of Longchamps, Inc., 
New York restaurant chain, after buying 86% of the 
stock from the Springfield Union Emplovees Beneficial 
Fund and the Springfield Republican Daily News Em- 
ployees Beneficial Fund. ‘The former owners are pen- 
sion trusts set up for the benefit of employees of Spring- 
field, Mass., newspapers. 

New president and chief executive officer of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. is Reed O. Hunt, formerly executive 
vice-president. Pres. A. B. Layton was elected chairman 
of a newly established finance committee. Layton will 
preside at directors’ and stockholders’ meetings in the 
absence of Board Chmn. J. D. Zellerbach, now on 
leave of absence as U.S. Ambassador to Italy, and Act- 
ing Board Chmn. H. L. Zellerbach. Both the Zeller- 
bachs have now retired from active management but 
continue in advisory roles. 





Grand Union Exits From Canada, 


Sells Out to Steinberg’s Chain 


The Grand Union Co. this week got out of the super- 
market business in Canada by selling 38 Ontario stores 
and four under construction there to Steinberg’s Ltd., 
Montreal chain that operates 70 stores in the Montreal 
and Ottawa areas (BW —Jan.17°59,p116). The price was 
not disclosed. 

Disposal of the Canadian stores, said Grand Union 
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Pres. Lansing P. Shield, “will enable Grand Union to 
step up its rate of development in the United States 
and other areas.” 

With the proceeds from the deal, he said, Grand 
Union hopes to reach $1-billion in annual sales by 1964 
without additional financing. Sales for the 13 week 
ended May 30 totaled nearly $150-million, a one-thi 
increase over the corresponding 1958 period. 

Grand Union has opened eight new markets 
Mar. | and will open 42 more by next March. Its prin 
cipal new venture is the Grand-Way discount store 
(BW —Apr.4’59,p92). Last month it acquired four supe 
markets in San Juan, Puerto Rico, and it is build 
two others there. 

Acquisition of the Ontario outlets, which have be« 
doing about $30-million in annual sales, will not cnal 
Steinberg’s to overtake such big Canadian_ rivals 
Loblaw Groceterias Co., Ltd., and Dominion Stor 
Ltd. However, they will give the Montreal chain know 
how in the high-profit-margin nonfood side of the super 
market business, an area in which Steinberg’s has had 
little experience. And they will make Steinberg’s 
definite factor in the Ontario market. 

Steinberg’s has been threatening to move into Ontario 
if Loblaw’s invaded Quebec. Loblaw’s, however, 
tinues to deny persistent rumors that it has acquired 
sites in the province. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. has given up Cana 
dian manufacturing with the sale of its majority stocl 
interest in Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd 
manufacturer of paperboard containers, to St. Lawrence 
Corp., Ltd., Montreal paper and paperboard maker. Th« 
price was not announced. West Virginia got into Canada 
when it acquired the Canadian subsidiary’s parent, Hind« 
& Davch Paper Co., in 1953. Now, the company says 
it prefers to concentrate on domestic operations instead 
of spreading into foreign fields. 


Management Briefs 


The Anaconda Co. has withdrawn from the Montana 
newspaper business. Last week the nonferrous metal! 
producer announced it had sold its eight daily new 
papers in six Montana cities to Lee Newspapers, a Mid 
western newspaper chain, for an undisclosed price. Also 
included in the sale were commercial printing plants 
and office supply stores. The papers sold have a total 
daily circulation of more than 90,000. 


For suggesting a way to improve operations, General 
Motors Corp. employees now can get as much as $5,000, 
twice the company’s former maximum award for Sug 
gestion Plan ideas. In the plan’s 17-year history, awards 
have totaled more than $28-million; about a fourth of 
the more than 2-million ideas submitted have been 
accepted. ... 


The federal government’s 44-year-old incentive awards 
program has passed the 1-million mark in employee 
suggestions, the National Assn. of Suggestion Systems 
reports. Its adoption rate also is about 25%. Em 
ployees have collected more than $8-million for ideas 
that saved the taxpayers close to $250-million. 
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A plane crash stranded an employee of a Liberty policy- 
holder in -40° cold for nearly 43 hours. After he was found — 
with severe frostbite of hands and feet — he was flown to the 
U. S. at Liberty’s request. One of our rehabilitation nurses met 
him, flew with him to a special hospital unit, where partial ampu- 
tation was performed. Our rehabilitation experts worked with him 
for six months, helped him learn to walk again, use his hands, 
return to work and lead a normal life. 


New ways Liberty Mutual provides 


Protection 
In 
depth 


e to safeguard your people 


@ to cut workmen’s compensation 
insurance costs 


The best way for you to lower your compensa- 
tion insurance costs, without sacrificing any of 
the protection your business needs, is to start 
right now to cut down on accidents and losses. 
To help you in this job, Liberty Mutual can 
make available a broad range of extra skills and 
resources. 


This is Liberty's protection in depth. It in- 





cludes an occupational medicine program . . 
an 86-acre Research Center .. . nearly 1,400 
claimsmen operating out of 102 Liberty offices. 
These, plus all the other extra services behind 
Liberty's protection in depth, can be put to 
work to help you protect your people and cut 
your insurance costs. 





Protection in depth has helped thousands of 
Liberty policyholders cut insurance costs 
through experience modification. And it has 
helped us return more than $455 million in divi- 
dends. You can buy this protection in depth 
only from a Liberty Mutual salesman. Contact 


us today for full details. 











New knowledge for nurses. As part of its occupational 
medicine program, Liberty holds one-week refresher courses 
for policyholders’ in-plant nurses. This training keeps the 
nurses brushed up on everything from first aid to record keep- 
ing. To date, over 900 nurses from some 800 industrial firms 
have attended thirty-four of these courses. Result for Liberty 
policyholders: better medical programs, lower absenteeism, 
eS reduced workmen’s compensation costs. 
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Power saw gets wired for sound. | 
echoic chamber” of Liberty Mutual’s R 
Center, an acoustical engineer gets read 
out what parts of a power saw make 
Ress: noise. This fiber-glass-lined, soundproof 1 
400 : 5 makes it possible to get at sound sources of 
"i hss kinds of industrial machinery, helps poli 
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ces. holders find ways to muffle excessive 
ind Z ’ d their plants, cut down on accidents. 
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Look for more from 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY . LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
tact Ba Types of insurance: Automobile, Homeowners’, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Marine, Crime 
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Educating the Big Computers 





REEL OF TAPE holds a basic education for IBM’s family of big computers. When the 
reel is finished in 1961, it can easily be duplicated for installation in new and late models. 


his reel of magnetic tape is the first 
tep toward a basic “education” fot 
computers 

Ihe reel is exciting to computer users 
right now—even though International 
Business Machines Corp. is two years 
and million from 
completing its basic education for big 
commercial computers. For it means 
that IBM, which dominates the com- 
puter ficld, is adopting a concept al 
ready being exploited by other manu- 
facturers and big computer users. It’s 
the final endorsement for educating the 
computer instead of its operator 
¢ Three Big Gains—T'o computer peo- 
ple, the reel represents a big step in 
iutomatic programing 

lo none-experts, it is to the “think- 
ing machine”’ what an education is to a 


several dollars awa\ 


man 
lor the reel gives the machines three 
things 

¢ An understanding of English. 
With it, an engineer or accountant will 
be able to type out instructions for the 
machine in simple English—and get the 
job done with no need for a time-con- 
suming translation into mathematical or 
machine code instructions. 

e A library of knowledge, an ac- 
cumulation of information that will 
enable the machine to do perhaps 90% 
of the work of making instructions for 
its own operations. 

e A system of logic that will allow 
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the machine to decide, for example, the 
best of several ways that it might go 
about solving a problem. 

¢ What It Is—The Univac Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp. pioneered in the 
development of these commercial 
‘processors.’ Its Flo-Matic is on the 
market, is available for Univac users. 
lhey can now feed English language 
instructions into their machines. 

IBM's COMTRAN will spread this 
system of automatic programing with 
English instructions to its family of 
large general-purpose computers. It 
will help a 705 or (7070 or 7090) com- 
puter write its own problem instructions 
in a svstem much faster and more so- 
phisticated than IBM’s Autocode, a 
method of assembling computer rou- 
tines. Other manufacturers are at work 
on their own systems. 

These “processors” are not machines 
of hardware. Rather, they are complex 
systems of information and logic—sys- 
tems that can be stored on reels of tape 
and used directly in computers. They 
are tapes coded with thousands of in- 
structions directing the machine in the 
general solutions of problems, in trans- 
lating English words and phrases into 
computer language, and arrays of logic 
that wrestle a problem into the best 
form for running through the com- 
puter. 

Ordinarily, computers accept instruc- 
tions only in the form of a complex 


numerical code. It may take a small 
army of high-paid technicians to trans- 
late a hundred English sentences de- 
scribing an operation into the hundreds 
of thousands of instructions im 
puter language 

Ihe automatic programing processor 
substitutes its education for that of the 
corps of human programers, and it does 
the job infinitely faster. 


comi- 


|. Filling a Need 


IBM will release its first 
official information about the new 
COMTRAN (which stands for Com- 
l'ranslater—IBM already has a 
scientific formula translator called 
rFORTRAN 

Ihe tape reel will hold upward of 
100,000 blocks of instructions bv the 
time it is completed and tested by 
IBM's programing staff in 1961. It will 
represent an investment of several mil- 
lion dollars and perhaps 100 man-vears 
of work by programers. But it will be 
applicable, at negligible extra cost, to 
all late and future models of IBM's big 
computers. 

IBM thinks COMTRAN will double 
the utility of the big computers. Users 
of FORTRAN report 


gains in solving scientific problems. 


Next wee x 


mercial 


even greatcr 


e A Time-Saving Step—Suppose you 
have a relatively simple job for a com- 
puter, such as: “For 1-in., 2-in., and 
3-in., bar stock, add inventories im 


process to stock inventories; compare 
totals with reorder levels; if less, print 
order 3 

With manual programing, even so 
simple an operation balloons into _per- 
haps a hundred punch cards, cach bear- 
ing a dozen or so instructions to the 
computer. These cards tell the ma- 
chine where to find cach piece of in- 
formation in the files, where to store 
it in registers for use, which 
memory should be reserved for 
computing work, and dozens of detailed 
coded instructions about sorting, com- 
bining, and comparing the data and 
about what to do with results. 

With automatic programing, the 
problem is put together into only some 
10 steps, each a simple sentence in 
English. These are typed on an elec- 
tric typewriter hooked up to a card 
punch. The 10 or so resulting punch 
cards are then fed into the computer, 
which, under the guidance of the 
processor, in minutes rattles out the 
hundred cards bearing detailed instruc- 
tions to itself 
¢ How It Works—The educated com- 
puter accomplishes. this by recogniz- 
ing the nature of the problem, organiz- 


index 
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> E ”” GUIDES STEEL MILL WASTE HEAT INTO MORE PRODUCTIVE CHANNELS 





New 
‘Package’ Boiler 
Squeezes 

more steam out of 
by-product BTU's 


“CREATIVE ENGINEERING? js the reason for the leader- 
ship attained by C-E products. The products which bear 
this mark of leadership include: 


all types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equip- 
ment * nuclear power systems * paper mill equipment * pul- 
verizers * flash drying systems * pressure vessels © soil pipe 


(han i iy eo ti 


The open hearth furnaces of a steel mill produce large quantities of 
very hot gas. Frequently, this heat-laden gas is used to generate 
steam for the mill by passing it through “fire tube” boilers. But the 
limitations inherent in this type of boiler prompted Combustion—an 
organization with more than 75 years of experience in harnessin: 
heat—to develop a new boiler concept to better meet this special need 


The result is the C-E Waste Heat Boiler, Type WCC, a complete! 
shop-assembled (package) unit. Its unique feature is the use of 
“Controlled Circulation,” as developed by C-E for large utility boil 
ers and now generally regarded as the most important development 
of this decade in the field of steam generation. This feature enable: 
the WCC Boiler to produce substantially greater amounts of steam 
from the same volume of waste gases. The WCC Boiler is expressly 
designed to handle “sticky” or abrasive gases without erosion, and 
with minimum maintenance. It therefore promises important advan 
tages for many applications outside the steel industry—notably, in the 
chemical process industries. 


Here then is another example of Creative Engineering—the C-E 
approach to providing the most advanced designs of boilers for al! 
fuels and steam requirements—from those of small industrial and 
institutional plants to the largest utility power stations. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 














ing it into the most cffective sequence 
of computations, expanding general 
questions into detailed but simple in- 
structions, and finally translating these 
instructions into the machine’s own 
code—just as a technician draws on his 
own education and experience. 

The example is simple, but it illus- 
trates the same process as in the most 
complex problem—one that mav_ re 
quire thousands of general instruc- 
tions to produce tens of thousands of 
machine code instructions. In such a 
case, automatic programing might be 
the only practical wav to get a prob 
lem on the machine at all. Hand-cod- 
ing in machine language would take 
vears of effort by programing experts: 
by that time, the problem might have 
changed. 
¢ Human Analogy—A computer with- 
out an education is like a deaf and 
dumb emplovee with a prodigious mem- 
ory, a whiz at addition, and lightning- 
fast at locating items in files. Such a 
man might speed things up around the 
shop if he could be restricted to addi- 
tion and file-searching, but his igno- 
rance of even elementary accounting 
ind any mathematics except addition 
might make it impractical to use his 
tale nts 

It would take so long to write out 
detailed instruction for such a man to 
do anything except add and search files 
that it would be wiser to use a slower 
worker who had broader training, in 
such problems as 

‘Find out the profit margin for the 
last quarter on second-shift operations 
in Plant 4.” 

\t the rate that automatic program- 
ing is progressing, there seems to be no 
reason why vou won't eventually be able 
to feed such a request directly to a 
computer 


ll. Finding a Language 


From the moment computers came 
on the scientific and, later, business 
cene, it was evident that programing 
was the checkrein on their speed. In 
carly demonstrations, mathematicians 
using slide rules or even abacuses some- 
times beat computer teams by a wide 
margin because it took so long to code 
1 problem for a computer. 

One way to speed up the programing 
was to preserve the coding of the var- 
ious steps for future use. Programers 
developed libraries of these sub-routines; 
computer groups in various companies 
put together cooperative libraries. 
¢ Computer Babel—Generally, though, 
the material in a library was usable only 
on one type of computer; so systems 
proliferated as the number of computer 
makes and models increased. A count 
last year showed nearly 100 different 
programing systems. 

One system for coding machine tool 
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instructions is called APT (BW—Mar. 
14°59,p77). Others—largely for scien 
tific computation—have been cooked 
up under such acronvms as SOAP, IT, 
SHARE, USE, SCAT, UGLIAC, 
LIP, SNAP, QUICK, and QUEASY 
lo avoid so much duplication of effort. 
the Assn. for Computing Machinery, 
which includes both manufacturers and 
users, tackled the job of standardizing 
systems, at least for scientific use. 

¢ Scientific Esperanto—lThe first task 
was to establish a universal language 
for computers, regardless of their type. 
(his would enable a scientist familiar 
with the common language to move 
from one make of computer to another 
without changing his progamming style 
or having to refer to a different instruc- 
tion manual. 

With the approval of European users 
and manufacturers, English was adopted 
as the basic language for operating in- 
structions, and modified algebraic form 
of notation was also developed. This 
week, at an international computer 
conference in Paris, the world’s leading 
experts on programing will approve 
much of the final form of this Interna- 
tional Algebraic Language, called IAL. 

Virtually all computer manufacturers 
will then develop compilers or more 
powerful processors that are compatible 
with this language. 
¢ Business Language—\eanwhile, Eng- 
lish had also been adopted as the com- 
mon language for automatic program- 
ing in commercial use of computers. 
In 1954, Grace Murrav Hopper, chief 
of applied programing for Sperry Rand’s 
Univac Div., developed the concept of 
a commercial processor that would 
automatically code a program based on 
the customer’s usage of plain English. 

Out of this came the Flow-Matic svs- 
tem for Univac computers, which the 
Air Materiel Command has adapted to 
its entire data-processing under the 
name AIMACO. This adaptation uses 
'low-Matic language but is capable of 
writing programs for IBM 704 com- 
puters as well as Univacs. 

Col. Alfred Asch, deputy chief of 
data systems planning for the Air Force, 
is thoroughly convinced of the savings 
from automatic programing. In fact, 
he savs, from now on the Air Materiel 
Command in choosing computers will 
give first consideration to their ability 
to use automatic programing and to fit 
in with the AIMACO system. 

The Defense Dept. has already 
started to investigate the possibility of 


a standard computer language that can 


be used throughout its immense data- 
processing system. 


lll. The Coming Thing 


Business users and computer manu- 
facturers all seem to have been struck 
suddenly by a realization of the import- 


ance of automatic coding systems for 
computers. Most of the large computer 
users queried by BUSINESS WEEK said 
they wouldn’t consider buying a new 
computer that didn’t offer comprehen- 
sive automatic coding processors. 

So far, Sperry Rand’s Flow-Matic has 
this field to itself. The company is so 
convinced of the virtues of automatic 
programing that its latest machine, the 
Univac Solid State computer, is entirely 
committed to that use, omitting some 
of the circuitrv that might simplify 
hand coding. 

Other companies are working, too, 
on educating their computers. IBM 
spokesmen say COMTRAN in 196] 
will be an advance bevond the present 
Flow-Matic. And, Flow-Matic itself 
will undoubtedly have been improved 
by then. 

The beautv of the education of com 
puters is that it can continually be 
broadened and intensified by making 
additions to the tape. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Datamatic 
Div. has two sets of consultants hard at 
work on both scientific and commercial 
computer languages. It expects to have 
its commercial language defined by 
next fall and a full crew at work design- 
ing the processor. 

Burroughs Corp. is among other 
companies with systems in various 
stages of development. “We consider 
the processors we have under de- 
velopment as important as any new 
product we have,” says a Burroughs 
spokesman. 
¢ Value of Education—Some computer 
users doubt that automatic programers 
can ever match the flexibility and in- 
genuity of human technicians, but even 
at this early stage Flow-Matic and 
IBM's scientific processor, FORTRAN, 
have been able to hold their own. Most 
Tesea;>¢ he TS Savy iutomatic programing, 
as it is perfected, should ultimately sur- 
pass its human masters 

Robert W. Bemer, who heads IBM's 
automatic programing staff of 200, and 
Grace Hopper of Sperry Rand’s Univac 
Div., both say that as computers get 
faster and more complex—and the prob- 
lems put to them get vastly more com- 
plex—it becomes easier to teach a com- 
puter to understand English and to 
program itself than to teach people how 
to program a computer. 

A survey by IBM among FORTRAN 
users shows an average ‘reduction of 
75% in costs of computing. Program- 
ing time itself has been cut to one- 
fifth or even one-tenth of hand coding. 
Moreover, engineers find it easy to learn 
to write their own computer programs 
in the FORTRAN language. 

At its Port Arthur (Tex.) refinery, 
for example, ‘Texaco has 8 men who can 
use FORTRAN, and many of them 
are chemical engineers—not programers 
or mathematicians. END 
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Seventh in a series 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 












The Dage camera in the j 

F-102B chase plane pro- f r 

vided “eyes” for thou- } 4 

sands of spectators view- "he 
ing the Air Force’s World- 

Wide Weapons Meet. 


The 10 Ib. Dage camera, connected by closed-circuit tc 
the home TV set, serves as a swimming poo! monitor 
It is available through Abercrombie & Fitch, New York 
at $1495, including installation and one year's serv 








‘To track a jet 


or watch a child... 





Another TRIV product proving its value 
in military and commercial use 


Not long ago a small closed-circuit television 
camera— weighing only 4 pounds and no big- 
ger than a home movie camera— made televi- 
sion history. The Dage TV camera, carried 
in chase planes and located at strategic 
points on the vast gunnery range of the Air 
Force’s Fighter Interceptor World-Wide 
Weapons Meet, recorded the supersonic 
flights of F-102s from scramble to kill. What 
it saw was transmitted back to TV screens 
in monitor stations. 

In dramatic firsts like this, the Dage 
Television Division of Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc. is leading the closed-circuit 


A 


TV field in number of installations and in 
technical achievements. Dage TV systems 
are being used to provide faster and more 
complete weather briefings for remote air 
bases, help control turnpike traffic, instruct 
salesmen, and aid in hospital education, sur- 
gical observation and consultation. Around 
the home, the Dage TV camera can be used 
in monitoring the swimming pool, watching 
the baby or the front door. Dage Television 
Division and its products are typical of the 
way Thompson Ramo Wooldridge serves its 
customers in meeting the demands of today’s 
technology. 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Main offices * CLEVELAND 17, OHIO * LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 





Sonics and Steel 


Westinghouse is evolv- 
ing a method by which sound 
waves are used to make the 
fanciest ingots even fancier. 


Sound vibrations look as if they ma 
be the wav to make some of the best 
steels even better—cleaner, stronger, 
more easily worked 

Westinghouse Electric Corp 
sound in conjunction with an ext 
modern Iting technique—th 

] 
I 


sumable-clectrod icuum-are furnacc 
-to disperse such impurities as cant be 
refined out of even the highest-grade 
steels and t ve their grain struc 


mor 
l ve a long Wa to 
indicate the process will 
be quite useful. If is, it’ rst help 
spec! ' metal ro cers meet the 
st immediatel 
uircraft and missile makers—for better 
and better structural metals Specula 
tively bevond th ( echniqui couk 
be useft irbon and alk tecl 
maker 
e Homogenizing—In a narrow sense, 
ht liken the Westinghouse d« 
velopment to homogenizing milk. That 
process spread ream evenly through 
the milk and keeps it dispersed. Som 
stirring, leveloped thus far at the 
Materials Manufactut 
ing Dept., at Blairsville, Pa., disperses 
metalloids through a icuum-melted 
ingot . ] t vields two pecin¢ 
advantags 
e Some « the unwanted inclu- 


you ml 


sions end up close to the surface, where 
thev’re rem ' ntional ingot 
conditioning process 
e Those that aren't climinated 

are prevented from gathering in the 
center of the ingot—a characteristic that 
has plagued steelmen throughout his 
tory 

The refinement of an ingot’s grain 
structure that this technique vields also 
is advantageous. 
e What’s to Be Done—Promising as 
Westinghouse’s success is, it’s still a lit- 
tle short of the mark 

The present technique has success 
fully cleaned up the bottom quarter of 
a 2,400-Ib. vacuum-melted, allov steel 
ingot. But what Westinghouse really 
wants is a process that will clean up all 
of the 80-ton to 160-ton air-melted al 
loy ingots that are poured routinely to- 
dav for central station turbine and 
generator shafts 

By vearend, Westinghouse hopes to 
have proved its new technique on the 
entire volume of a 5,000-Ib. vacuum- 
melted ingot. But that’s a long way 
from providing for the most advanced 
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turbine-generators, which already te- 
quire ingots as large as 235 tons, and 
whose requirements continue to rise. 

¢ Small Pieces—Westinghouse’s new 
technique, in short, looks promising 
mdeed for the people who want even 
better properties from the very best 
metals we know how to make, today, 
and who can use those metals in small 
pieces. Today the upper limit on vac- 
uum-are ingots is 10 tons; few go be- 
yond five tons. 

Now, even that much progress and 
no more would be commercially attrac- 
tive to Westinghouse. It expects to 
have, possibly next year, a process that’s 
licensable. And it hopes to market 
some of the equipment to use it. 

Realistically, though, the real com- 

mercial payoff for Westinghouse would 
come from a process that would make 
available better turbine and generator 
shafts. 
* Is It Possible—Some experts believe 
there’s no insurmountable reason why 
this technical gap cannot be bridged. 
They argue that, sonic stirring will ap- 
parently do an effective clean-up job 
on any size ingot if it can be applied 
while the ingot is being formed. 

Although industry men can’t imagine 
economical vacuum-melting of ingots 
any where near turbine-generator shaft 
size, vacuum-degassing of those ingots 
is routine today in several shops. U.S. 
Steel is adapting that process to degas- 
sing as many as seven smaller ingots in 
one continuous pour. Vacuum-degas- 
smg (BW—Oct.29'55,p88) yields some 
of the advantages of vacuum-melting 
for ingots too large to be melted under 
vacuum. It involves pouring air-melted 
steel into an ingot mold within a vac- 
uum chamber. That eliminates much 
of the gas that is entrapped in steel dur- 
ing air melting. Such gasses have been 
cited in several generating station dis- 
asters (BW —Jan.8’55,p122). 

There appears to be no reason why 
you couldn't generate sufficient sonic 
energy to condition very large ingots, 
nor any reason why you couldn’t apply 
it effectively to the large cross-section 
of such ingots while they're formed 
from a vacuum-degassing stream. 

Plainly, some severe mechanical prob- 
lems must be solved to accomplish any 
of this. Whether it ever would be 
economically attractive, particularly on 
routine carbon ingots, can only be de- 
termined by doing it. 

Westinghouse accomplishes its sonic 
stirring by a transducer which forms 
the bottom of the crucible of a consum- 
able-electrode, vacuum-are furnace. A 
transducer is a device that produces 
sanic energy from some other energy 
source—in this case, 20,000 cycle elec- 
tric current. 

Rather surprisingly, it appears that 
the electrical energy to accomplish 
sonic stirring will be very small. END 
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HARPER —— 


What CORROSION-RESISTANT Fastenings 
Do You Need? 


Harper has manufactured fastenings in more than 100 differ- 
ent corrosion-resistant alloys . . . Stainless Steels, Monel, 
Silicon Bronze, Naval Bronze, Brass, Aluminum, Titanium. 


What STANDARD Type and Size Do You Need? 


From #2 screw size through diameters of 2 inches, Harper 
maintains the broadest standard product line in its industry 

. . and Harper Distributors are everywhere. See your Yellow 
Pages. 


What SPECIAL Type Fastenings Do You Need? 


Cold Heading and Hot Heading techniques are a science at 
Harper. Both “know-how” and facilities are directed toward 
cost-reduction and quality improvement on your parts of non- 
standard size and shape. 


What EXTRA Benefits Does Harper Give YOU? 


e@ You have assured supply because Harper pro- 
duces its own raw metal. 


e@ You receive immediate deliveries from local 
stocks. 


You gain customer goodwill for your products 
through Harper quality. 


You lower your costs by efficiencies in purchas- 
ing, maintenance and assembly. 


Discaloy bolts being removed from 1800° molten salt bath 


THE H.M.HARPER COMPANY 


LEHIGH AVENUE ° MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 









DESIGNED IN 
- CELANESE 
- FORTIFLEX... 


ta 


Lionel Model RR Track System looks like the real thing 


Even the grain and the check marks of the ties are reproduced 
faithfully in this roadbed—injection molded in Fortiflex, 
the new Celanese linear polyolefin thermoplastic. 

Although rigid and form retentive, Fortiflex contributes 
sound deadening properties that virtually eliminate the 
need for acoustical padding. 

Fortiflex is now available in two types: A and B—in a 
number of melt indexes to meet the specifications of a variety 
of end use applications. For more information or test 


quantities, return coupon. Celanese® Fortiflex® 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 
Dept. 128-F, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


Please send: more information on, [_] test quantities of Fortiflex. 
Name | 
Compony———— 


Address _— 


City 


Fortiflex...a 


TYPICAL PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF FORTIFLEX 


Properties of Fortifiex “A” Related to Melt Index 


FORTIFLEX RESINS 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES ASTM METHOD UNITS A-20 A-70 A-250 A-500 
Melt Index D-1238-52T _ 0.2 0.7 2.5 5.0 
Heat Distortion Temp. (66 psi). .D-648-45T oF, 185 185 180 180 
Brittieness Temp D-764-52T 7 —200 —180 —160 —100 
Impact Strength, izod ft. Ib. /in. 23 18 13 3 

(VY x A" injection-molded bars) notch 
Tensile Strength, 

Max., 0.2 in. /min 
Elongation, First Tensile 

Yield Point 


D-638-52T psi. 3700 3600 3500 


D-638-52T % 25 25 25 25 


Properties of Fortiflex ““A'’ Not Affected by Melt Index 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES ASTM METHOD UNITS VALUE 
Density g/cc. 0.96 
Refractive Index.... - - D 1.54 
Hardness, Shore D..... ° .-D- : 65 
Stiffness ° ° -D- -5( psi. 150,000 
Water Absorption. . -D-570-54T %, wat. gain <0.01 
( Ye’ specimen, 24 hr. immersion @ room temp.) 

Fiammability - 
*Mold Shrinkage, length. 


width. 


in. /min. 1.0 
in. /in. 0.03 to 0.05 
° i 0.02 to 0.04 
*Measured on injection molded tensile bar. Mold shrinkage depends on part design and molding conditions. 


-»-D-635-44 





plastic 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 16 
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In Production 


Computers to Help Traffic Centers 
Keep Tabs on Planes in Flight 


To provide immediate help for overworked air traffic 
controllers—pending an electronic system to keep automa- 
tic tabs on every plane in the air, still at least four vears 
off—the Federal Aviation Agency has developed an in- 
terim system using aeidead Remington Rand Univac 
computers. The agency revealed last week that the off- 
the-shelf computers are already installed and working at 
New York’s Idlewild and Washington’s National Airport, 
and by summer’s end will be in traffic control centers at 
Boston, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. ‘These cities mark 
out the U.S.’ most heavily traveled air zones (New York 
alone handles as many as 3,000 flights a day). 

The computers will do the routine time-distance arith- 
metical calculations that “fix” where each airplane is and 
where it will be in 10 minutes. At the start, the electronic 
reckoners will take over roughly 50% of the paper work, 
formerly done in longhand. This workload will rise as 
computers in different centers are tied together by phone 
cable and can pass from computer to computer informa- 
tion on a plane as it flies across country. The first tie 
line, linking New York and Washington, will start work- 
ing in July. Later, it’s hoped computers can compare 
flight plans of all planes in an area, to make sure none are 
heading into a crash. 

At its Indianapolis traffic control center, FAA is using 
an IBM 650 RAMAC computer, similar to the Univac 
and fully compatible with it. Eventually, all 27 U.S. 
trafic control stations will be equipped with computers 
of this type. The Univacs in use are leased at $15,000 
a month. 


Grace Line Orders Cargo Containers 
For Lift-On, Lift-Off Freight Handling 


Grace Line is pulling into second place in the race 
among U.S. shipping lines to convert part of their 
fleets to 100% container operation. Last week, Grace 
announced it has ordered 1,500 cargo containers from 
Highway Trailer Co. Designed to be carried to and 
from the dock by truck or flatcar, the aluminum and 
steel containers are 17 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 8 ft. 
high. Each ship will carry 476 of them—94 on deck and 
the rest slotted two to five deep in the special holds. 

The new containers are slated for use on the Santa 
Eliana and the Santa Leonor, two Grace C-2 freighters 
that Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. is converting 
for lift-on, lift-off operation. Alterations include adding 
45 ft. to the length of the ships, widening them 11 ft., 
and installing the traveling cranes for handling the con- 
tainers. In appearance the Grace ships will not depart 
too much from those that Pan-Atlantic Steamship has 
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been operating for almost two years (BW —Nov.9'57, 
p105). 

Not far behind Grace in its containerization plans is 
the Matson Navigation Co. The San Francisco-based 
operator, which has already fitted six of its C-3 freighters 
to carry 24-ft. long containers on deck, has announced 
it will convert one of its C-3s into a full container 
ship at a cost of $9-million. 


Two-Place Autogiro Will Fly at 150 Mph., 


Cost a Fraction of Conventional Models 


Flying enthusiasts have always found the autogiro 
hard to resist. Latest buffs are 11 former top engineers of 
A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd., who have set up Avian Indus 
tries, Ltd., to produce a two-place autogiro. 

The new autogiro relies on a helicopter-like rotor for 
its vertical lift and on a conventional propeller for its 
forward motion. It will be pushed along at 150 mph. by 
a pusher-type propeller encased in a streamlined shroud 
for efficiency. Prototype of the new plane, capable of 
cruising at only 20 mph. and taking off in less than 200 
ft., is scheduled to fly by September. Initial price of the 
new Canadian plane is expected to be $10,000, about a 
third that of Kellet Aircraft’s new-old autogiro (BW 
May16'59,p99). Peter Payne—who headed the supe 
secret flying saucer experiment that Avro is conducting 
for U.S. Air Force—is Avian’s president. 


Esso’s New Oil Refining Process 


Provides Cheaper High-Octane Gas 


Esso Research & Engineering Co. has come up with 
a cheaper process for raising gasoline octane ratings 
It was one of the few new breakthroughs revealed in 
the many technical sessions of the Fifth World Petro 
leum Congress in New York last week. 

Gasoline is blended from a number of components 
with different octane ratings, which make up a poo! 
Esso’s new process concentrates on components called 
light virgin naphthas, which have the lowest octane of 
all. By increasing the octane of these, it raises the aver 
age octane of the whole pool at less cost than by raising 
the octane of other components. 

F'sso researchers first decided that the most efficient 
way to upgrade the naphthas is isomerization, a way of 
chemically altering the molecular structure. Then the; 
switched a more effective kind of isomerization—a low 
temperature process that converts more of the naphthas 
to higher octane products in one pass. 

The low temperature and low pressure of the new prox 
ess allows the chemical reactions to take place while the 
naphthas are in liquid, rather than vapor, form. This 
means less loss from vaporization and condensation, and 
correspondingly higher yields. The process depends on 
a highly reactive catalyst with metal halide components. 

Esso estimates the cost of octane improvement with 
this process at 5¢ to 10¢ a bbl. There are no set figures 
for present costs, but one oilman suggests the new proc- 
ess is about 50% cheaper. 
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COMPANIES 


United Bets 


Airline took big gamble in 
letting rivals get head start— 


but it’s betting on a “passenger 


comfort” pitch to pull ahead. 


lhe shift from piston powcr to jet 
is a multibillion-dollar gamble for U.S 
air carricrs. And perhaps the biggest 
gamble of all is | 
Air Lines, Inc 
When United and its president, 
W. A. Patterson (picture), picked the 
Douglas DC-8 over the Boeing 707 
its long-haul jet plane—with the longer 


is being taken by United 


wait for deliveries this entailed—United 


deliberately let its two chief competi 
tors get a six- t ight-month start in 
the transcontinental jet race As a 
result, United today is absorbing a 
drubbing on its transcontinental routes 
but it’s betting that in the long run 
its calculated choice will put it out 
front. 
e Stiff Price—In the jet delivery race, 
United lags behind American Airlines, 
Inc., and Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
its big, tough rivals on the transconti- 
nental runs. Both are already fiving 
707s, American since January, TWA 
since March. United, which got its 
first DC-S only two weeks ago, won't 
begin commercial flights untii Sept. I$ 
Though it has ordered 40 Douglas 
DC-Ss and 18 Boeing 720s (a descend- 
ant of the 707, lighter bv 8,000 Ib. and 
equipped with more powerful engines), 
United will have onlv nine DC-Ss de 
livered bv fall 
or its lateness, it is already paving 
a stiff—though expected—toll Traffic 
on its continental routes is down 20% 
and the company is grounding some 
flights. An additional complication is 
that it now has a new competitor on 
its nonstop flights between New York 
and San Francisco. American, which 
had to stop between the two points, 
recently got an award to flv nonstop. 
Ihe final result for United could be 
a diversion of revenues totaling $25- 
million 
¢ Dogfight—The edge United has given 
its competitors will last until its DC-Ss 
begin flving in numbers. When that 
happens, sometime late this year, one 
of the fiercest dogfights ever over traffic 
will get going in earnest. It will match 
the DC-S against the 707, and United 
against its chief competitor, American 
Both airlines are giants; both will even 
tually be heavily equipped with jets and 
with ground facilities to support jets 
A tough competitive battle will rage 


for a year or more before its outcome is 
PRES. W. A. PATTERSON’S choice of “deliberate pace” to put United into jet age determined—if it ever is. The result 


gets test in fall; he argues passengers will “find a surprise’ when United gets going. could be a conclusive test of the cal 
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culated way United has chosen to shift 
to jets. 

¢ Deliberate Speed—United was one 
of the first to begin a comprehensive 
study of jet power and planes. Since 
1945, when it assigned a team of engi- 
neers to study turbine engines, the 
company has been moving deliberately 
toward its first commercial jet flight 
next September. 

Guiding its course, and responsible 
more than anyone else for the deliberate 
pace, is Patterson, once a Wells Fargo 
banker, but United’s president since 
1934. When he took over, United had 
2,600 route miles, 1,000 emplovees. ‘To- 
day its route miles total 14,600, its em- 
ployees number 20,000. 
¢ Boss—Patterson runs United. But he 
makes it a policy to maintain good 
relations with his employees. There 
hasn’t been a layoff at United in five 
vears. He also managed to get an agree- 
ment with the Air Line Pilots Assn. 
that puts three men in the jet cockpit 
instead of the four other lines have had 
to accept. ‘To cement relations along 
the United system of 81 stations, Pat- 
terson methodically visits each one once 
a year, attending dinners and dances. 


|. “Best Way for Us” 


There’s no doubt, however, he’s top 
man. It was mainly his decision—back 
in 1955, when the choice had to be 
made—to accept a late start in com- 
mercial jets by waiting for the DC-S. 
At that point it was still on the draw- 
ing board, but Patterson felt it would 
be the superior plane. 

Challenged by members of his own 
management group along the way, he 
has persuaded, explained, and occasion- 
ally overruled to convince them that 
“this is the best way for us.” 
¢ Long Road—The “best way” began 
with United’s engine studies in 1945. 
By 1947 a manufacturer had proposed 
to build an eight-engine jet to carry 
40 passengers and cruise at 540 mph. 
United turned it down as uneconomi- 
cal. In the years that followed, United 
was to inspect the designs of 15 jet 
and jet-prop planes before it actually 
placed any orders. 

In 1952, it drew up a set of per- 
formance specifications, then began a 
long series of meetings with Bocing 
and Douglas. Its meteorology depart- 
ment had already begun studying wind 
direction, temperatures, wind speeds, 
and other weather characteristics at 
high altitudes. Out of this came the 
1952-53 “paper jet’ project, in which 
600 imaginary “paper jet” flights were 
dispatched, with meteorologists and dis- 
patchers making the same forecasts and 
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calculations they would have made for 
real flights. 

In 1953, Patterson had United’s de- 
partment devise practical specifications 
for jet operation, maintenance, passen- 
ger service, ground servicing—specifica- 
tions that were revised dozens of times, 
especially after flights of Boeing's proto- 
tvpe 707 in 1954 began producing real 
performance figures. 
¢ Comparing—When Douglas — an- 
nounced in 1955 it would definitely 
build the DC-8, Patterson set up a top 
management “jet team” to compare it 
with the 707. San Francisco engineer- 
ing crews built a mock-up fuselage, 
half resembling the 707, half the DC-S 

this to study meal service, seating, 
lighting, window positions, and more. 

Finally, in the summer of 1955—10 
vears after United began its jet studies— 
Patterson's jet team put together final 
specifications. In October, the board of 
directors announced it would buy the 
DC-8, not the 707. That was when 
United accepted the fact that its rivals 
would be flying months ahead of it. 
¢ Master Plan—This decision was only 
one that came out of United’s long- 
range planning. Its master plan today 
calls for four types of jets to meet mar- 
ket needs of its 14,000-mile route sys- 
tem up to 1965: a long-haul jet, a 
medium-range jet, a short-range jet, and 
a “local type” jet. It turned thumbs 
down at an early stage on jet-props, 
such as Lockheed Aircraft’s Electra and 
the British Vickers planes. 

I'wo parts of the master plan are 
being filled in now—40 DC-Ss for the 
long-haul; and for the medium-haul, 18 
Boeing 720s (chosen over the Convair 
880 as more profitable to operate). For 
its short hauls, it ‘leans toward’’ the 
Douglas DC-9, a smaller version of the 
DC-5 still in the design stage. The 
“local type” jet it seeks isn’t even in 
design stage. 


ll. Costly Stakes 


That adds up to 5§ jets on order 
for United—and that total is only about 
half of what it intends to buy. Last 
week in Los Angeles, Patterson put 
the eventual total at 120, at a 
“frightening” cost of $600-million. 

Final jet costs, however, include more 
than planes. United already has put 
$6-million into training crews and 
ground employees. It’s investing $12- 
million in its San Francisco jet engi- 
necring, overhaul, and maintenance 
base. At each of the 81 cities on its 
U.S.-Hawaii_ routes, it’s installing 
ground support cquipment—loading 
ramps, service vehicles—and reservation 
machinery (the latter alone costs $16- 


on Slow Start to Win Jet Race 


million). A_ special baggage transfer 
system for the DC-8 comes to $44-mil- 
lion. United hasn’t totaled up the costs 
of its 10-year search for the “right 
plane. 

¢ Debt Load—Like every other jet- 
buying airline, United has had to get 
most of the needed money by borrow- 
ing. In 1960, 60% of its capital 
structure will be debt, only 40% equity 

United’s jet financing so far has two 
major parts. Its biggest deal was in 
1957 with a group of 37 banks, which 
made $130-muillion available for short 
term loans up to Dec. 31, 1960. United 
still hasn’t drawn on all the funds. On 
what it has borrowed, it is paying 
interest 4% higher than the prime rat 

In the other major deal, three insu 
ance companies have bought $1 20-mil- 
lion of United debentures. Remaining 
jet costs are being met out of revenues 
and depreciation. 

As for another round to finance th 

rest of United’s jet fleet, Patterson says 
“we'll try to do it partly with equity.” 
The one-time banker (who still holds 
directorships in half a dozen banks, in- 
surance companies, and corporations) 
aims at an eventual debt ratio of only 
40%. 
e Main Pitch—As the transcontinental 
battle warms up late this vear and early 
next, United will be relying chiefly on 
the DC-S as a “plane designed for the 
reliability, comfort, and service of 
passengers.” In Patterson’s view, passen 
gers will find in it a “noticeable 
superiority” in this respect; and it’s on 
this—passenger comfort and passenger 
service—that he’s basing his pitch 

He reasons that since the Boeing 707 
is slightly faster than the DC-5, and air 
fares are the same by regulation, it’s the 
only basis left on which to win back 
passengers he’s now losing to TWA and 
American, and to trv to pass them both 
later on. So, United’s advertising will 
pound the themes of “customer service, 
reliability, comfort, and safety.” 
¢ Test—You get a clearer idea of the 
importance of the coming battle from 
this: Despite a rising passenger market, 
no one in the airline industry is sure 
whether the vast capacity of the jets 
on order will outstrip the number of 
passengers. 

For United’s Patterson, the tough 
competition ahead holds some personal 
meaning—since his own judgment, the 
money he has spent in extensive pre- 
paration for the jets, and the deliberate 
pace he has set, will be put to the test. 
Well aware of this, Patterson says: “If 
some of the people who recently in- 
troduced jet planes are right, I’m wast- 
ing a hell of a lot of the stockholders’ 
money.” END 
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Eleven years ago we believed that 
there was a place in this nation for 
a magazine of science. We believed 
then that the motive force of 
modern civilization was science. 
Can anybody doubt this today? 


We wished, as publishers of 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, to provide 
a mirror which would reflect the 
advances of all branches of science 
and technology. Our assignment 
was, and is, the universe. Our 
authors have explored the universe 
from the basic particles of matter 
tothe farthest galaxy, from the 
interior of the living cell to the 
peaceful applications of nuclear 
energy. To this task our editors 
have lent all the techniques of 
modern journalism, from clear 
prose to fine art. They have, more- 
over, related the new knowledge 
of science to the work of industry, 
to the affairs of state, and to the 
daily lives of men. They have pro- 
duceda magazine soclosely attuned 
to these relationships that our cir- 
culation now exceeds 200,000. 


Our readers are the men of Tech- 
nical Management—engineers, 
research scientists and technical 
executives. Over the past decade 
their scientifically trained intelli- 
gence has gathered ascendant 
importance in our economy. Today, 
no other group has their profes- 
sional authority in choosing what 
industry buys. 

Their interest in the editorial con- 
tent of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
matched by their attentiveness to 
messages from advertisers who 
understand them and understand 
their unique role in American 
industry. 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


415 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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What Causes Cancer? 


@ This question still puzzles scientists despite heart- 


ening progress in research. 


@ The American Cancer Society will survey a million 


people to find reasons for susceptibility to the disease. 


@ The results—first of their kind—should speed the 
discovery of ways to prevent and cure the dread killer. 


Although medical research has yet to 
discover the fundamental cause of can 
cer, by now there are some solid clues 
to follow. 

lor instance, scientists now believe 
that cancer is not a single disease but 
a number of diseases disguised by sim- 
ilar symptoms. As a result, they think, 
there probably is not one but a series 
of causes—perhaps related, perhaps not. 
Researchers are also sure of the ex- 
istence of a number of catalvsts that 
encourage the wild growth of cancer 
cells; strictly speaking, these are not 
causes in themselves. And there may 
be cancer vaccines that would help the 
human body defend itself against cer- 
tain specific forms of the disease. 

In each of these areas, research is 
progressing speedily. To make it even 
faster, however, and direct it into more 
potentially fruitful channels, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society is about to spend 
$300,000 on the largest statistical survey 
ever attempted in the U.S. The chief 
purpose: to find why some persons are 
more likely to get cancer than others. 
\ pilot survey, with tempting results, 
has already been run on 4,000 persons 
in five cities—Harrisburg, Pa., Cleve- 
land, Baltimore, Nashville, and ‘Tampa. 
¢ Quiz Topics—Volunteers will poll 
more than 1-million Americans, most 
of them adult members of family units. 
Chey will ask questions aimed at test- 
ing various theories about cancer. For 
example: 

Is there a link between occupation 
and susceptibility to cancer. Many 
medical men firmly believe that most 
cancer of the skin, for example, is a 
direct product of environment. Vol- 
unteers will ask whether an individual 
has been exposed regularly to fumes— 
from solvents, insecticide sprays, and 
such. If members of the group develop 
skin cancer in later years, it will show a 
connection. 

Does a tendency toward cancer—or 
resistance to it—run through families. 
For years a number of top cancer ex- 
pects have thought so. A complete 
family history will be required in all 
questionnaires, and the answers should 


indicate whether susceptibility is in- 
deed a matter of heredity. ‘There will 
also be a question on the age of parents 
at the time a child was born, to check 
a theorv of a few researchers that sus- 
ceptibility is linked with the parents’ 
ages. 

Does medical history have anything 
to do with the onset of cancer? One 
group of students contends that many 
human caused by the 
presence of long-dormant viruses. An- 
other faction thinks the start of can- 
cerous growth may be connected some- 
how with chronic diseases—such as 
bronchitis, laryngitis, tonsilitis, asthma, 
hav fever, ulcers, diabetes, high blood 
pressure, rheumatic fever, arthritis, and 
gallstones. Volunteers will ask if a 
person has received radium, X-ray, or 
radioactive isotope treatment. A de- 
tailed record will also be taken of 
past surgery and present physical com- 
plaints. 
¢ Follow-Ups—One aim of the ques- 
tions is to search for some way to antici- 
pate cancer and thus improve the vic- 
tim’s chances of combating it. The 
survevors will collect a record of the 
habits and health of 1-million adults 
before they have any suspicion of can- 
cer. If any substantial number of them 
with comparable histories later develop 
the disease, doctors will be able to warn 
others with similar backgrounds. 

To make this possible, the cancer so- 

ciety will follow the survey with six 
years of checkups on deaths, incidence 
of disease, and habit changes among the 
sample group. Clear patterns should 
begin to emerge as early as 1961 or 
1962, according to Dr. E. Cuyler Ham- 
mond, director of the society's statisti- 
cal research sector. 
e Habit History—The questionnaire 
will include exhaustive study of per- 
sonal habits—exercise, hours of sleep, 
use of tobacco and alcohol. It will ask 
about penchants for eating meat, butter, 
starches, fruits, desserts, fried foods, and 
candy and about consumption of salt 
and other condiments. 

Doctors have questioned many of 
these habits in the past for a possible 
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THERE'S MAGIC in the dancing flame of a campfire. And und 
stars, as at home, there’s magic in the bouncing bubbles of a soft 
“Young folks” of every age love these wholesome refreshments, made a 


everywhere by packaging. If you distribute soft drinks, remembe 


Continental has the 


par 


right a  ackage Jor you! 


CONTINENTAL Cc CAN COMPANY 


SERVING ‘ USTRY..-SERVING AMERICA 








TEXACO ORGANIZED LUBRICATION CAN HELP YOU... 


Get rid of the “guns” that “misfire” 


His grease guns are aimed at your profits; 
they can help boost them—or eliminate them 
Here’ 


ised to need a different grease for 


ltogethe 


». That meant 20 or 30 lubri- 

il t, with the almost inevitable 

ger of misapplication and damaged 
machinery 


Unless you're 


modern lubrication survey, the chances are 


operating on the basis of a 


J ’ 
ation st exists in your plant: 


A Texaco Organized Lubrication Plan 


LUBRICATION IS A 


uses a minimum number of proper oils and 
greases—including newly developed multi- 
purpose lubricants 
by as much as 80 
this problem. 


to reduce your inventory 
and virtually eliminate 


Get the details on Texaco ¢ rganized Lubri 
cation. Contact your local Texaco Lubricati 
Engineer or write for “Management Prac- 
tices that Control Costs via Organized Lubri- 
cation.” 

Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., Dept. B-100. 


MAJOR FACTOR IN COST 


organized 


lubrication 
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CONTROL 
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“... although there’s agree- 
ment that cancer is not a 
communicable disease, a 
few think it may be . . .” 

STORY starts on p. 84 


connection with cancer and other ail- 
ments. This time, curiosity will go on 
to many other habits, such as use of 
medicines. The survey will ask whether 
the person takes aspirin, vitamin pills, 
sleeping pills, tranquilizers, or laxatives 
—and in what quantity. There’s no 
thought that the use of such remedies is 
connected with cancer. However, the 
complaints for which they are taken— 
headaches, nerves, constipation, insom- 
nia, and such—might possibly be pre- 
liminaries to cancer. 

In recent vears, more and more physi- 
cians have been charging that the avail- 
ability of “easy cures” for minor 
illnesses is really more threat than bless- 
ing. The drugs hide symptoms, and, as 
a result, patients often don’t consult a 
doctor until cancer has become incur- 
able. 
¢ Pet Theories—The final page of the 
questionnaire will be an attempt to test 
some pet theories of researchers. 

In recent months, for instance, some 
scientists have speculated that men with 
a tendency toward baldness almost 
never suffer cancer of the prostrate. 
Other doctors think there may be some 
link between resistance to tooth decay 
and to the breakdown of body tissuc 
and the beginning of cancer. If such a 
connection shows up in the survey, re- 
search might turn up the cause of this 
resistance. 

The questionnaire will also ask about 
frequency of sexual intercourse and 
whether or not a man has been cir- 
cumcised. One reason for this question 
is that many doctors have observed 
over the years that cancer of the uterus 
is rare among Jewish women. The 
wonder if this might be related to the 
circumcision of Jewish men—or to some 
other element. 
¢ Not Communicable—Although there 
is general agreement that cancer is not 
a communicable disease, a few doctors 
think certain forms of it may be. To 
satisfy them, the questionnaire will ask 
about close contacts with cancer vic- 
tims. It may be that persons who have 
had a close \ of cancer note the 
first signs of it in themselves earlier and 
seek medical aia more promptly. For 
this reason, the survival rate might 
turn out to be higher among these pa- 
tients than among the test groups as a 
whole. 

The cancer society hopes that the 
study will also show what percentage 
of the population is suffering undiag- 
nosed cancer—and, if possible, how 
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Are You a Manufacturer Buying 
Ball and Roller Bearings? 






























NOW 
SAVE 
THIS PART 
OF YOUR COST 
DOLLAR! 

































































Now you can make substantial savings on precision bearings 
with guaranteed assurance of quality and performance. Inter- 
national KOYO bearings are produced under the most rigid 
quality control standards in the world. Backed by 40 years 
of know-how in serving a world-wide market, these are anti- 
friction bearings of every type...every size...and of 
unequaled quality. Manufactured under an exclusive patented 
forging process, these bearings are available in any degree 
of high precision. 


A Product of American and Japanese Teamwork 


Manufactured in Japan in one of the world’s most modern 
bearing plants, International KOYO bearings are an out- 
standing example of American and Japanese teamwork. 
Millions of dollars in precision American machine tools are 
used in their manufacture. In addition, 95% of the iron ore 
used in the bearing steel is a product of the U.S. 


If you are looking for longer life ... greater load capacity 
... and lower costs in your bearings, investigate International 
KOYO — the most complete line of quality bearings in the 
world market! 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE DEPT. B-7 






BALL & ROLLER BEARING CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 3123 Eastlake, Seattle 2, Washington 
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HIGH SIGNS .-- OF PROGRESS 


As symbols of America’s move to more gracious living . . . and work- 
ing, CB&I Waterspheres® and Waterspheroids® now land- 
mark plant and municipal progress from coast to coast. 
. .. Sound evidence of how CB&I’s dedication 
to Craftsmanship in steel has enabled 
water-wise communities to combine 
* welcome beauty and prestige with 

efficient water system planning. 






Write your nearest CB&I office for 
literature on Waterspheres and 
Waterspheroids. 





mee 8 | 
PS 
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Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper In- 
dustries .. . and Industry at large. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlanta * Birmingham + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit » Houston + Kansas City (Mo.) 
New Orleans * New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle + South Pasadena « Tulsa 
Plants in Birmingham + Chicago + Salt Lake City * Greenville, Pa. » New Castle, Delaware 
SUBSIDIARIES: 

Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Ltd., Caracas; 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Chicago Bridge Construcoes Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 

Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotland 


B-25 pee ae 
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often the patient himself may be re- 
sponsible for delay in obtaining diag- 
nosis and treatment. 

¢ Survey Techniques—More than 50,- 
000 volunteers in 20 states will assist the 
cancer group in seeking replies. ‘The 
volunteers will be asked to select house- 
holds that they can keep track of for 
the following six years. They will be 
expected to report all deaths in the se- 
lected households over this period. 

If any person who fills in a reply 
dies, the cause of death will be deter- 
mined by the cancer society's statisti- 
cians from the death certificate and 
medical records. ‘They will then re- 
quest supplemental information from 
the physician who signed the death cer- 
tificate. 

Since some respondents might feel 
reluctant to answer some of the more 
probing questions, all questionnaires 
will be returned to the volunteers in 
sealed envelopes. ‘The envelopes will 
only be opened in the society’s offices— 
and the society has pledged that they 
will be kept confidential. 
¢ Weak Points—Despite the broad 
scope of the survey, there will admit- 
tedly be some holes in the returns. Ac- 
curacy will be one problem. Many 
respondents will honestly find it difh- 
cult to answer questions on such matters 
as daily intake of water or oleomarga- 
rine. 

However, cancer researchers feel 

l-million answers to the same question 
will display enough range to reveal the 
truth. A heavy drinker, for example, 
might list his alcoholic consumption at 
two or three drinks a day on the theorv 
that this was average. Compared with 
the vast majority of answers, though, 
the answer would probably show him 
significantly on the “heavy” side. 
e Omitted Class—Of necessity, the sur- 
vey will not cover the groups of lowest 
education and social standing. The so- 
ciety would prefer that its questions be 
cut across all socio-economic barriers, 
but since the volunteers will tend to 
come from the middle classes, so will 
the persons they select. 

The only wav to make sure that a 
survey would cover all groups of Ameri- 
cans would be to use trained personnel 
instead of volunteers, and this would 
cost several million dollars. In the long 
run, though, the results would probably 
be just about the same. The significance 
of this survey is that, for the first time, 
cancer researchers will have a large bodv 
of evidence dealing with more or less 
healthy people. Most previous such sur- 
veys covered only known cancer victims. 

But the past efforts, on the whole, 
have been sketchy and fairly unreward- 
ing. With the help of the new survey, 
the cancer society hopes, by 1961 or 
1962 the disease should be much less a 
mystery, and it should be possible to 
prevent and cure certain types. END 
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Stapling breaks boatbuilder’s bottleneck— 
cuts costs ‘27 to ‘30 per boat 


It took two to three hours to attach a laminated fiber glass 
deck to a laminated fiber glass hull by the method previ- 
ously used, which was a cemented mechanical bond. 

Now the job is done with a powerful new Bostitch air- 
driven stapler and the two are joined in only 15 minutes. 
The squeeze of a trigger replaces predrilling and the slow 
tightening of the fasteners. Production is ten times faster. 
Savings range from $27 to $30 a boat. 

The customer reports other stapling advantages. It’s 
the only method that combines strength and flexibility. 
It prevents squeaks that might develop when bolts, rivets 


Fasten it better and faster with 


Sm 





or screws are used, and there is no separation of sea 
due to vibration as sometimes happens with cemented 
joints. A less expensive rubber rub rail can be used to 
keep the stapled joint watertight. 

There are 800 kinds of Bostitch staplers and over 200 
types of Bostitch staples to break bottlenecks in factories 
shops. offices and stores. A Bostitch Economy Man—on: 
of over 350 in 123 U. S. and Canadian cities—will help 
you choose the right staples for your fastening jobs 
To call him, look under “Bostitch” in your phone dire: 
tory, or write us. 

















po eee ------ ------------------------ 
1 . ° : . 

| Bostitch, 446 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Island 
! 

\ I'd like to know if stapling can help increase our profits. I'm 
particularly interested in fastening (please check) 

! wood m plastics L] cartons leather 

; rubber light metals _| fabric roofing 
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i Name- —— _ —— 
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Address = 
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VISITOR from Harvard, Prof. Wassily 


Leontief, noted shift away from Marx. 


Hk SOVIET UNION 1s reconstructing 
Weesusasion ilong the lines of the most 
modern Western analytical concepts. 
(his stunning news has been brought 
back from Moscow by Harvard’s Prof. 
Wassily Leontief (picture, above), the 
inventor! f input-output economics 
BW —Mar.31°56,p176). 

Ihe tidings are startling because in 
the U.S.S.R. economics has the status 
f a religion. There, economics is the 
economics of Karl Marx; and Marxism, 
vhich gave birth to modern Commu- 
nism and the Russian Revolution, was 
designed as a universal key to history, 
philosophy, science, and art. It was also 

prophecy of the inevitable decay and 
ollapse of capitalism. 

Marx considered that the institutions 
f the capitalist society—armies, police, 
the law, religion, education—were all 
onstructed to serve the class interests 
of the capitalists. So, he held, were 
economic institutions, which enabled 
the capitalists to exploit and defraud 
the working class of the just fruits of 
their labor. 

Che working class, Marx held, was 
the source of all value; and capitalists— 
by collecting interest, rent, and profits— 
lived off labor’s production parasitically. 
Capitalist economics, Marx argued, was 
just a fancy way of rationalizing and 
justifying this process of exploitation. 

But, in the U.S.S.R. as in the U.S. 
capital is scarce and valuable—and Soviet 
planners have to be able to figure out 
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how to allocate it to its “most profit- 
able” uses. That’s why they are re- 
building their economics, suppressing 
or rewriting Marx, borrowing liberally 
from Western ideas. And that’s why 
they invited Harvard’s Leontief to lec- 
ture to them on current developments 
in Western economics. 

¢ Top Soviet Brains—Besides lecturing 
on econometrics, input-output, and in- 
terregional analysis to Soviet professors, 
academicians, and students, Leontief 
carried on intensive discussions with 
the leading Soviet economists—among 
them Academicians V. S. Nemchinov 
and S. G. Strumilin (pictures, right). 
Toward the end of his visit, Leontief 
bluntly told Strumilin he had gotten 
the impression that Soviet economic 
thought “is now undergoing a veritable 
revolution—that it is quickly being con- 
formed along the lines of the most 
advanced Western thought.” Strumi- 
lin smiled and retorted that it should 
not be called a revolution—it was only 
“a radical shift.” 

The shift is toward the techniques 
developed by the new school of mathe- 
matical economics that has grown up 
in the U.S. and Western Europe over 
the past few decades. It has contrib- 
uted new and intricate types of analysis 
—linear programing, input-output analy- 
sis, the theory of games, activity analysis, 
dynamic programing. These are all 
branches of modern economics—or eco- 
nometrics, if you prefer the fancier 
title—and all of them are related, or at 
least partially overlapping. They are all 
really applications of the same branch 
of mathematics—the analysis of linear 
inequalities. 
¢ Aid for Planners—This type of analy- 
sis deals with problems in which many 
choices confront a decision maker—such 
as how to employ available resources to 
maximize output; how to choose among 
strategies to win a battle; how best to 
spend money so as to increase security 
personal or national. 

With the help of complex computing 
machinery, these new techniques can 
be used effectively to solve planning 
problems at any level—for an individual, 
a company, or a nation. In the U.S., 
the methods have been used for big 
corporate and military organizations, but 
not for the nation itself. In peacetime, 
ours is an essentially unplanned econ- 
omy. But the techniques are almost 
ideally suited on a national level to the 
Soviet Union, which is planned from 
the top. 

In practical terms, this means the 
planning and efficiency of the Soviet 
economy may be vastly improved. The 
Kremlin’s planners may soon have a 
more scientific means to allocate capital, 
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human and natural resources in such 
a way as to attain national goals more 
effectively. At the moment, the plan- 
ners’ task is only begun; it has taken 
decades to break the grip on economics 
of the dead hand of Karl Marx. But 
the Soviet Central Statistical Agency 1s 
about to launch a full-scale inventory of 
all industrial resources. The data from 
this survey would eventually be fed into 
the input-output machinery and used 
to program Soviet production. 
¢ Modesty—Significantly, the inventory 
was announced only in a brief item 
carried on inside pages of Soviet news- 
papers. ‘The Soviets are trying to play 
down this “radical shift’ in their 
economics. Nonetheless, it might be 
compared with the religious Reforma- 
tion of the 16th Century—in this case, 
a reformation being carried out entirely 
by the intellectuals in a rigidly con 
trolled society. There’s little or no 
popular interest in the issues involved 

Che effort has been to make it look 
as if Marxist gospels were not being 
upset in the switch to modern Western 
economics. The director of one of the 
economics institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences explained his approach to 
Leontief this way: “Prof. Leontief, | 
take Marx and read it; then I take vour 
book and read it, and then I figure out 
how vour methods can be applied and 
at the same time be interpreted in 
Marxist terminology.” 
e Soviet Firsts?—Another way __ th« 
Russians trv to minimize their borrow 
ing from Western thought is to contend 
the ideas were theirs in the first 
place 

lor example, they have claimed 
Leontief, who was born in Russia and 
educated at the University of Leningrad, 
and his input-output analysis as their 
own. At Leontief’s first meeting at 
the Economics Institute of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences with 25 Soviet econ- 
omists, Nemchinov gave a speech and 
then presented Leontief with a bound 
copy of an early article in the journal 
Planovoye Khozaistvo. In it, Leontief 
had presented some of the ideas that 
matured into his input-output theory. 

But Nemchinoy went still further to 
attempt to prove that the Russians 
invented input-output—he also gave 
Leontief a copy of a Soviet input-output 
table, constructed under Nemchinov’s 
direction from figures contained in the 
1922-23 economic plan. In his journal 
of the occasion, Leontief noted: “In 
his accompanying rather solemn com- 
ments, Nemchinov emphasized that 
herewith the priority of the Soviet 
Union is being definitely established in 
the construction of the first input-out- 
put table ever to see the light of day. 
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Incidentally, the table handed to me 
represents in all details, such as the 
treatment of the bill of goods for 
foreign trade, undistributed items, etc., 
an exact copy of the table which was 
first published in my _ book, ‘The 
Structure of the American Economy 
(1941).” ; 
¢ Yes and No—By such devices, the 
modern mathematical Soviet economists 
are trying to establish their legitimacy. 
[hey appear to have broken through. 
Leontief was shown an entry in a new 
Soviet encyclopedia defining economet- 
rics as a science that can “be used by 
economists in a_ socialist economy.” 
(his phrase sounds mild, says Leontief, 
but it should be interpreted as “a 
decisive go-ahead signal for the co- 
horts.” 

Still, the reformation in Soviet 
economics is not proving to be wholly 
painless. The old guard is putting up a 
staunch fight in defense of Marxist 
dogma. By and large, the opposition 
seems to be entrenched in the univer- 
sities, while the new mathematical 
economists dominate the _ research 
centers and planning agencies. The split 
between them was evident in a com- 
ment from an official of the Economics 
Institute at the Academy of Sciences. 
Leontief had gone to Russia to arrange 
exchanges of economists between 
Harvard University and Sovict institu- 
tions. The official indicated his insti- 
tute’s willingness to make exchanges but 
repeatedly stressed that, from the Soviet 
point of view, “the exchange of schol- 
ars and investigators has nothing to do 
with the exchange of students or pro- 
fessors.”” 

The Soviet official added a hope that 
Harvard would not send men of a 
“devious” kind. By this, Leontief felt, 
the Russian meant the visitors should 
not be official secret agents. However, 
he appeared to accept the fact that the 
findings of scholars on either side would 
not be kept quite secret from their 
respective governments. Obviously, this 
wouldn’t be possible. 
¢ Arduous Transition—In practice, the 
shift from Marxian economics and pres- 
ent methods of planning to a more 
“scientific” approach will not be easy. 
The Soviets have much to master; most 
of their questions to Leontief were 
complex and technical, dealing with 
such problems as price determination, 
investment decisions, capital formation, 
depreciation, obsolescence, and rates of 
return. In one discussion, the Soviets 
hauled out volumes of Standard & 
Poor’s and launched into an intense 
discussion of the General Motors bal- 
ance sheet. 

Probably the toughest problems for 
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the Soviet economists are how to treat 
prices and the concept of return on 
investment. 
¢ Special Difficulties—Prices are a baf- 
fling phenomenon because, in a sense, 
all Soviet prices are determined by the 
government. Prices, then, may fail to 
guide the economy in the efficient direc- 
tion, as they are supposed to do under 
capitalism. Even so, the gap between 
the Soviet and U.S. pricing systems is 
not nearly so great as it once might have 
been, before the growth of huge busi- 
ness, labor, and government organiza- 
tions in the U.S. Says Leontief: “I 
must confess that I was not much bet- 
ter able to explain to them the process 
of price formation and determination 
in the U.S. than they were able to ex- 
plain to me a similar process in the 
Soviet Union. In both cases, theory 
and practice fail to coincide.” ; 
The return on capital poses the same 
problems—but even more so, because of 
the fundamental denunciation by Marx 
of interest, rent, and profit as the 
capitalistic svstem’s method of defraud- 
ing labor of its product. But now the 
Russians recognize the need for some 
more scientific way to determine the 
return on capital, in order to allocate 
their limited capital resources in the 
best way. Says Leontief: “They have 
invented the interest rate.” 
¢ Able Men—Leonticf doesn’t under- 
estimate the competence of the Soviet 
economists. He was particularly im- 
pressed by Strumilin, whom he de- 
scribes as “‘no doubt the greatest name 


S. G. STRUMILIN is biggest name in Soviet economics. He admitted “a radical shift.” 


V. S. NEMCHINOV, heads economics sec- 
tion of Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
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Crucible steel service 


HOW ADVANCES IN MELTING TECHNIQUES 
PRODUCE NEW METALS AND ALLOYS FOR INDUSTRY 


¢ Bearing and spring makers are now being supplied with 
steels of such high purity they virtually eliminate rejects 
during manufacture and premature failures in use. 

¢ Aircraft and missile builders are getting an entirely new 
range of high strength and high temperature alloys — for 
rocket motor casings, pressure vessels, jet engines, air- 
frames and structural components. 

¢ Builders of nuclear reactors are being provided with higher 
boron content stainless steels that, surprisingly, are easier 
to work. 

¢ And the metalworking industry is now using much more 
uniform and dependable tool steels that produce higher 
yields of finished products and longer tool life. 

What's behind these developments? The answer is recent 
Crucible advances in the electric furnace melting of spe- 
cialty steels. The vacuum melting processes are part of 
this progress. 


Crucible products: 4 of thousands 


TOOL STEEL — Crucible tool steels are used to make 
broaches, drills, reamers, taps, dies and all other metal- 
forming tools. Here, a way-type multi-spindle boring machine 
precision bores multiple holes at the same time in an auto- 
motive cylinder block. 


































A new science, vacuum melting produces high purity 
metals by melting in a vacuum. It frees metals of gases and 
inclusions, increases their tensile and impact strengths and 
improves workability. In fact, it is the only way metals 
sueh as titanium can be produced. 


To utilize vacuum-melting processes successfully requires a 
unique combination of technical ability, experience and 
facilities. Crucible acquired this combination through pio- 
neering in specialty steels, high-temperature alloys and 
titanium development. So, today, Crucible employs the most 
advanced vacuum-melting techniques to produce the 
“purest” metals industry uses. 


If you’d like to know how this progress in vacuum metal- 
lurgy can benefit you, talk to a Crucible specialist. Just call 
the nearest of our 32 branch offices and warehouses. Or 
write: Crucible Steel Company of America, Dept. MF-05, 
The Oliver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





PERMANENT MAGNETS — The packaged energy of Crucible 
Alnico magnets is put to use in hi-fi and stereo components, TV, 
radar systems, generators, separators, lifting devices and instru- 
ments. Crucible supplies sand cast, shell molded, and investment 
cast magnets in all shapes, tolerances, finishes and sizes. 





STAINLESS STEEL SHEET AND STRIP — The dairy equipment industry is one of Crucible’s largest 
customers for lustrous, easy-to-clean stainless steel. Crucible produces all types, shapes and finishes. 


TITANIUM — Crucible 

is formed into heat excl 
valves, tubing, liners for the 
ical, paper and food proce 
dustries. These industries fir 
titanium’s corrosion resistar 
low cost/life ratio often 
the most economical meta! 
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DON’T LET A CASH 


PROBLEM 


RESTRICT YOUR COMPANY'S 


PROGRESS 





If additional funds could help you expand 
production or sales . . . if more cash working 
capital could pave your way to higher profits 

. consider how easily that problem can be 
solved. 


As quickly as 3 to 5 days after first contact 
with COMMERCIAL CREDIT, extra money is 
usually ready for use . . . for as long as desired 
or required, without negotiations for renewals. 
In most cases funds advanced by COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT exceed the amount available from 
other sources. And, whether the amount you 
need is $25,000 or millions, your cost is mini- 
mized because you pay only for the amount 
actually used as your need varies. 


Ask the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION. Office listed here about the 
COMMERCIAL FINANCING PLAN .. . on which 
thousands of other manufacturers and whole- 
salers have relied. 300 St. Paul Place, BAttt- 
MORE 2. 222 W. Adams Street, CHIcaGco 6. 
722 S. Spring Street, Los ANGELEs 14. 50 W. 
44th Street, NEw YorK 36. 112 Pine Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 6. 


Consul 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 
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. . wop Soviet brass at- 
taches much importance to 
developing more scientific 
economic planning % 

STORY starts on p. 92 


among the Russian economists of to- 
day.” Strumilin, he says, is “the pic- 
ture of an Academician’ —more than 80 
vears old, tall and commanding, with a 
spare, well-trimmed beard. 

Leontief was also much struck bv a 
brilliant mathematical economist, L. V. 
Kantorovich. By 1939, Leontief con- 
cedes, Kantorovich had worked out 
most of the basic theorems and solu- 
tions of linear programing—something 
U.S. economists achieved independ- 
ently nearly a decade later. But Kan- 
torovich’s work was ignored and sup 
pressed until recently. 

Now Kantorovich is trying to get 
some of his own back. He has ridiculed 
the effort of his fellow economists to 
couch modern ideas in a sort of mumbo- 
jumbo in order to appear not to dis- 
turb traditional Marxism. He recently 
denounced Soviet economists for not 
knowing “what Soviet rent is or whether 
we should calculate the effectiveness of 
capital investment \s the latest 
discovery in economics we are offered 
such meaningless formulas as that the 
law of value does not govern but only 
influences, or that means of production 
are not simply goods, but goods of a 
special sort, and so on.” 

Nemchinov, who has been trying to 
unite the old guard and the new mathe- 
matical economists, has scolded Kan- 
torovich for his outburst: “If mathema- 
ticians will behave and speak like L. \ 
Kantorovich, then this will not help 
our work and will not promote but 
hinder the uniting.” 
¢ Winning Side—But the mathematical 
cconomists are winning out in this 
dispute, Leontief concludes. ‘Top Soviet 
brass attaches much importance to de- 
veloping more scientific economic plan- 
ning, he observes. This shows up, for 
example, in the plans for a full-scale 
inventory of the Soviet economy. It 
also is evident in the establishment of 
a center for complex economic analysis 
in the new Siberian division of the 
Academy of Sciences in Novosibirsk. A 
group of outstanding young Soviet 
economists is in training to staff the 
Novosibirsk center. The Siberian loca- 
tion was chosen, Leontief thinks, for 
the same reason so much Soviet war in- 
dustry has been put there. 

Plainly, the ablest Soviet economists 
are moving verv fast. To Leontief, this 
speed is a source of deep concern for 
the U.S.—and so are the uses to which 
the Soviet government may soon be 
able to put their work. END 
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to Whether you bought fifty feet or five thousand, you had every 
0- right to expect a lot from your HAUSERMAN movable walls. 

lis- _ You bought flexibility—the ability to adjust your office space 
* quickly and easily with a minimum of expense. 

er Long range economy through easy maintenance was part of 
of the bargain, too. So was attractive appearance and the knowledge 
est » _ that a staff of HauseRMaN experts to help you with wall rearrange- 
ed “S- ment was only a phone call away. 

That phone call can help you realize even more dividends than 
you bargained for. Your HAUSERMAN representative can bring you 
¥r up-to-date on the enormous strides being made in office plan- 
ning and movable wall design. He can tell you about the new 

to HAUSERMAN wall systems that have evolved to meet your chang- 
he- ing needs. He can tell you about HAUSERMAN movable walls that 
n- are not only the most practical, but also the most attractive 
way to divide space. 

Ip He can help you plan the rearrangement of your present walls 
put _ to enlarge an office someone has outgrown, to make room for the 
ed new office equipment you may have installed, or simply to change 
cal work areas to make them more efficient and productive. 

Why not talk things over with your HAUSERMAN representative. 
You can find his number in the Yellow Pages under “Partirions.” 


in- If you don’t have Movable Interior Walls—if you’re not com- 
for pletely familiar with all the advantages and conveniences they 
ale offer—a HAUSERMAN representative will be happy to give you all 
the details. Or drop us a line on your company letterhead. 
of Address inquiries to: 


S1S 
he , 

a THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
1¢ 
ie é 7394 Grant Avenue « Cleveland 5S, Ohio 


Ca- TEN 


Hauserman of Canada Lfd., Mallard Road, Toronto, Ontario 
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In Labor 


Rival Maritime Unions Hold 
“Oft-the-Cuff’ Merger Talks 


U.S. maritime unions may soon sail under one AFL- 
CIO banner. Joseph Curran, leader of the 40,000-mem- 
ber National Maritime Union, last week revealed that 
“off-the-cuff” merger talks had been held with the rival 
75,000-member Seafarers’ International Union, headed 
by Paul Hall 

Curran’s appearance as a guest speaker at an SIU 
onvention in Montreal gave emphasis to merger possi 
bilities. A more concrete indication, however, turned 
up in the announced formation of a United Maritime 
Unions’ Legislative Committee. Spearheaded by NMU 
ind SIU, it also includes the Masters, Mates & Pilots: 
\larine Engineers; Radio Officers; Marine Div. of the 
Steelworkers; Shipbuilding Workers; and American 
Radio Assn. These unions represent more than 100,000 
maritime workers 

— - - 


Industrial Unions Study Problems 
Of Organizing Among Professional Workers 


\FL-CIO’s big industrial unions last week staked out 
1 formal claim for jurisdiction over a quarter-million 
professional and technical workers in manufacturing— 
but conceded that they don’t know just how to go about 
organizing them. 

I'he industrial group conferred for a day in Washing- 
ton, then authorized the Industrial Union Dept. to set 
up an “institute” to study problems involved in organ 
izing professional and technical emplovees, and to advise 
[UD unions on campaign plans. 

\bout 60,000 of the professional-technical group are 
members of AFL-CIO or other unions. The IUD re- 
ported “some interest” in unions among others, but 
noted, succinctly, “There is as yet no movement of any 
magnitude in our direction.” 


Hatters Union Reports $1-Million 
In Direct Aid to Hat Companies 


The Hatters aren’t very mad at anybody these days and 
especially not at businessmen. The United Hatters, 
Cap & Millinery Workers International Union last week 
detailed in a convention report direct aid to business of 
over $]-million and additional expenditures “to promote 
recovery from the recession in the headwear trades.” 

Alex Rose, president of the Hatters union, said that 
out of pocket aid to business included loans to companies 
in Chicago, Baltimore, Massachusetts, and New York, 
some of which have been repaid to the union. The 
union also invested $435,000 in the Merrimac Hat Corp., 
Amesbury, Mass. (BW—Feb.14,’59,p86). 
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Although the union did not lay out the money itself, 
it claims credit for $1.5-million spent over the last three 
years to promote the sale of millinery and caps. ‘The 
union gave up a penny an hour wage boost and employ- 
ers put the money into a promotion fund. 


NLRB Impounds Workers’ Ballots 
In Election at Belock Instrument Corp. 


The National Labor Relations Board last week im- 
pounded the uncounted ballots in an election contest 
between the Sheet Metal Workers and the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, both AFL-CIO. 

Ihe two unions have been squabbling over repre- 
sentation rights for 500 workers at Belock Instrument 
Corp., Long Island. Two weeks ago, the AFL-CIO 
executive council upheld the SMW claim and ordered 
peppery James B. Carey’s TUE. to withdraw from the 
election (BW —Mavy30'59 ,p85). IUE refused, and the 
Sheet Metal Workers countered with an injunction. 

Judge Leo F. Ravfiel lifted the injunction to permit 
the election on the condition that the ballots be im- 
pounded while he pondered over SMW’s request for 
a permanent injunction. 


Union Provides “Retroactive” Dental Plan 


“Retroactive” dental care was provided last week by 
a welfare fund of Local 153 of the Office Employees 
International Union in New York. 

The local recently negotiated an employer-financed 
plan with a number of companies covering dental care 
for conditions that arise after the workers become 
insured. The union’s welfare fund then decided to 
foot the estimated $150,000 bill to make dental care 
complete for the 3,000 members of the fund; pre-existing 
cavities will be filled and other work done free. 


2 as e 
Labor Briefs 


Indicating a touchiness in labor this vear, strike activity 
rose in April. Some 350 new strikes involved 175,000 
workers; altogether, new and old, 475 work stoppages 
were recorded by the Labor Dept. Man-days lost reached 
the highest level for April since 1955. 


A 198-day walkout ended last week when striking bus 
drivers and mechanics of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Ry. ‘accepted the company’s proposal for a 10¢ 
hourly pay hike spread over 33 months. .. . / A seven-state 
strike was averted when Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Communications Workers of 
America agreed on wage increases ranging from $1 to $5 
a week; the union’s locals must ratify the terms. 
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MOTOROLA 
2-WAY RADIO 

PUTS YOU 

IN THE 

: DRIVER’S SEAT! 
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MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO GIVES YOU COMPLETE CONTROL over every vehicle's 
movements, every minute of the day. At the press of a button, you are in command of 
your vehicles—sending them directly to the next job; rerouting them for a pickup to 





ry eliminate costly back tracking and “dead heading.’’ You’re saving manhours, miles 

0) and money every time you use the radio... building customer satisfaction on every 

eS call. You’ve got competition on the run—because your costs are lower—your service 

‘d better. @ Savings quickly pay for the entire radio system . . . and then return a hand 
some profit. With Motorola, you have the most reliable, most economical radio available 

1S And with nearby factory-authorized service, you are assured of continuing peak per 

ts formance. No wonder Motorola 2-way radio outsells all others combined! Write today 

“é Motorola . . . the communications specialists for industry 

& 

of 

55 

9 Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ii. 
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« A Subsidiary of Motorola inc. 
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moisture-proof packages. No 
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Hammermill quality comes in 
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Hofta Reaches for the Airways 


Teamsters officials will meet next week to map out a 
campaign to unionize airfreight handlers—while Hoffa himself 
is testifying again before the McClellan committee. 


James R. Hoffa’s powerful Team- 
sters will reach from the nation’s high- 
ways to its airways to extend its influ- 
ence in the transportation industry. The 
truckers’ union executive board voted 
last week to make unionization of 
freight handlers in the fast-growing air- 
freight industry a prime target for or 
ganizing in the last half of 1959. 

The Teamsters drive will include air- 
port limousine and taxi drivers. Harold 
J. Gibbons, Hoffa’s top lieutenant, said 
there’s no estimate of how many airport 
workers the ‘Teamsters represents now, 
or how many are nonunion. But, he 
said that the industry is “sparsely or- 
ganized” now. 

Plans for a Teamsters campaign will 
be roughed out next week at a mect- 
ing in Chicago. Representatives of 22 
truckers’ locals with airport member- 
ships will attend it, but Hoffa and Gib- 
bons will be missing. 
¢ Unfinished Business—Ihe Senate 
rackets investigating committee, ¢x- 
pected to wind up its operations soon, 
wants Hoffa to appear before it again, 
probably on June 15, to testify on “a 
number of important mattters.”” Once, 
reportedly, is what the committce’s 
chairman, Sen. John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.), considers a lack of real prog- 
1ess in cleaning up corruption in the 
country’s biggest union. 

Last week, even the membership total 
for the Teamsters resulted in a critical 
exchange between Hoffa and McClel- 
lan. The investigator said that mem- 
bership in the truckers’ union has 
shrunk from an average 1,417,500 in 
1958 to 1,404,000 in the first quarter of 
this vear. He charged that Hoffa forces 
juggle figures to claim gains. 

Figures submitted by Hoffa to his 
board last week showed a dues-paving 
membership in May of 1,567,347, a net 
gain of 131,589 during the past year. 
He said that about 150,000 Teamsters 
members in seasonal industries—not now 
working or paying dues—aren’t included 
in the total. As a result, Hoffa added, 
the Teamsters membership is “down 
some” for May. 
¢ Defense—The ‘Teamsters president 
said the criticism of its membership 
figures is “nit picking” by the probers. 
He renewed his protest against accusa- 
tions of corruption in the union as “wild 
statements” made by politicians. 

“Our union is comparable to any 
other group of 1.6-million people in 
society, business, or civilized life,” he 
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said. “We are no more corrupt than 
any other large and organized segment 
of our society.” 

\t the same time, Hoffa refused to 
investigate a Chicago Teamsters leader, 
Joseph Paul (Joey) Glimco, charged 
with serious irregularities by the Mc- 
Clellan probers, or John J. O’Rourke, 
1 Hoffa ally in New York who is 
charged in a grand jury indictment with 
shakedowns in the jukebox business. 

Hofta also defended union aides in 
Chicago who are charged by the inves- 
tigators with collecting “commissions” 
on dues payments. Local union mem- 
bers have approved the practice periodi- 
cally, he said; it’s an incentive svstem for 
building the union that dates back to 
1939 and has involved ‘‘much less than 
the fabulous amount charged,” accord- 
ing to Hoffa. 
¢ Minutes of the Meeting—The board 
meeting showed Hoffa cocky and confi- 
dent, as usual. He shrugged off criticism 
from the outside about the lack of prog- 
ress in cleaning up the union. Teamsters 
leaders are “reviewing” cases of 14 
whose right to participate in union af- 
fairs has been questioned; 35 named in 
investigations into corruption have been 


against the enactment of 


dropped from the union, Hoffa said. 

Generally, the board: 

e Emphasized ‘Teamsters oppos! 
tion to the Kennedy-Ervin bill passed b 
the Senate and now before the Hous 
as “punitive and repressive,” but said 
would not object to remedial legis! 
tion “where Congress determines th¢ 
are proved needs” for labor reform 

e Heard Hoffa deny again that |! 
has any intention of calling a nation 
wide or general strike, as a_ prot 
~ restrict 
laws—or for any other reason.” 

¢ Reaffirmed a policy against 
ing” AFL-CIO and other establish 
unions—but pressed plans for conflict 
with federation unions wherever thi 
have been “derelict” in unionizins 
workers in their jurisdictions, at the 
ports, for instance. 

e Approved an alliance with th 
International Longshoremen’s Assn 
also an outcast from AFL-ClO—in 
ganizing in Great Lakes and Seawa 
ports, in opposition to the federation 
International Brotherhood of | 
shoremen. 

One familiar face was missing at th 
meeting of the board in the union 
$5-million marble and glass headqua 
ters. Edward ‘I’. Cheyfitz, close advise: 
to Hoffa on public relations and other 
matters since early in his ascendanc\ 
top office in the ‘Teamsters, died 
cently. 


Rubber Union Plans New Pay Fight 


Eight-week strikes over non-wage issues this spring 
won't curb URW militance over 1959 wage demands, it warns. 


The United Rubber Workers has 
staged one round of long and _ bitter 
strikes this year—but it’s still going to 
press the rubber industry hard for sub- 
stantial pay increases. 

The strikes have been against two 
companies and have run eight weeks— 
the longest in the history of the indus- 
try. The union struck B. F. Goodrich 
Co. and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
over non-wage issues, chiefly pensions. 
The union is drafting a second set of 
demands now because it customarily 
bargains separately on wages. The in- 
dustry’s wage contracts expire this sum- 
mer. 
¢ “Substantial”—URW’s international 
wage policy committee met in Chicago 
this week to frame “substantial” wage 
demands. Negotiations will start in July 
or August. Leland S. Buckmaster, the 
Rubber Workers’ president, made clear 
in his opening remarks that the union 
doesn’t intend to let “present difficul- 


ties” deter URW in a campaign f 
more pay. 

No wage demand figure was an- 
nounced immediately. However, UR\\ 
customarily has a wage policy close to 
that of the United Auto Workers, in an 
allied industry. UAW contracts call for 
a 24% wage increase—with a 6¢-an-hour 
minimum—this August. URW is talk 
ing, unofficially, of this as a minimum 
demand. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
expected to be the first company to facc 
the wage demands. Goodyear settled 
with URW earlier this year without a 
strike in non-wage negotiations covering 
pensions and other issues. Goodyear 
also has been having a good year from a 
financial standpoint. 

One URW official commented: 
“We'll talk with Goodyear first. It’s 
got the most incentive to settle, fast.” 
¢ Waiting on Steel—The settling may 
not come fast URW, along with every 
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CANADA HOUSE 


3 OUT OF 5 OF THE 
NEWEST HAVE IT! 


With the mammoth new structures underway or recently completed, 
New York is having a skyscraper building boom that reduces the 
activity of the 1920’s to a pale carbon copy. Most of these have been 
built primarily for and by business concerns with headquarters in 
Manhattan, to assure adequate and well-located office space. 

These buildings represent a titanic investment, and the specifica- 
tions naturally reflect the teachings of experience in every phase of 
construction and equipment. We are proud that three of the finest 
—Canada House; the Union Carbide Building; and the Time & 
Life Building, in the area occupied by Time Inc.— use Spang Under- 
floor Electrical Raceways to provide adequate and easily expandable 
power and communication service. 

We manufacture many of the products needed by the architect, 
engineer, and contractor to give any modern building a complete 
underfloor power and communications system. It is important to 
remember that a truly modern system not only fills present needs, but 
provides ample reserve to meet future expansion. For nothing will 
obsolete a building quicker than inadequate utility service. 

The line of products we make includes Spang Underfloor Duct; 
Spang Rigid Steel Conduit; and Spang Electrical Metallic Tubing. 
Like National Oil Field Machinery and Spang Steel Pipe, these elec- 
trical products are made with an extra margin of performance and 
quality that recommends them for the enduring jobs. 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING 


Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation wi 


TWO GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 





other union bargaining on wages, is 
watching the United Steelworkers. If 
there’s a prospect that USW’s negotia- 
tors may come out of talks in New 
York with more than UAW’s deferred 
raise for 1959, the 6¢-and-up increase 
due, the strategy of the rubber union 
will be to stall, to let USW set a pat- 
tern for industrial raises. 

“If necessary,” URW will strike for 
a “suitable” increase, the wage policy 
committee indicated. The union’s 1959 
strikes over non-wage issues will not bar 
further walkouts 

This midweek, URW and Goodrich 
settled their contract differences and 
pr pared to sign a new contract to end 
an eight-week strike The Firestone 
situation was still deadlocked, but hope 
of a settlement was growing. 

The break in the Goodrich strike 
came last weekend, when the company 
made a “final offer” to the union. In- 
tensive negotiations followed, with both 
sides making new concessions. 
¢ Pension Issue—Ihe most important 
issue in the bargaining on non-wage¢ 
issues—and the strikes that harassed the 
industry—centered on changes in exist- 
ing pension plans, different in some 
details from company to company. Five 
davs after the strikes began against 
Goodrich and Firestone, the two com- 
panies offered to go along with pension 
concessions given the union by Good- 
vear in its strike-free negotiated settle- 
ment. Goodrich and Firestone union- 
ists said that the concessions wouldn’t 
meet their “different’”’ needs. 

As the strikes that began Apr. 15 
dragged on, the Goodrich and Firestone 
locals raised their pension sights: They 
said that the longer they stay out, the 
bigger the concessions thev'll have to 
be given for a settlement. The com- 
panies stuck to a position that thev 
can’t give more than competitor Good- 
vear. 
¢ Grievances—Although the pension is- 
sue probably has been the biggest, 
others complicated bargaining from the 
start. A large number of grievances, pri- 
marily on working conditions, had ac- 
cumulated over the vears; URW locals 
insisted that they be cleared up. 

One of the touchiest of these in- 
volved the right of companies to call in 
outside contractors to do work in 
plants. Contracts in the past provided 
that an employer must notify the union 
whenever it is considering contracting- 
out work in the plant. URW contends 
that the companies haven’t been doing 
this. It’s a particularly controversial is- 
sue now because some rubber workers 
are jobless while craft work in plants is 
being done by non-URW_ workers 
brought in by outside contractors. 

The companies argue that a union 
curb on free use of outside contractors 
would be invasion of management pre- 
rogatives. END 
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Naiion-wide fleets of new cars 
—featuring 1959 Fords! 


Controllers and Treasurers: 


SAVE MONEY 
SAVE TIME 


SAVE WORK 


WITH THE AVIS CORPORATE TRAVEL PLAN 


@ Save the cost of processing a lot of bills 
and vouchers. Reduce accounts payable. 
You designate the correct office or offices to 
receive detailed monthly invoices. In each 
case, one check pays everything. 

@ Reduce your car rental expenses with 
substantial on-the-spot savings plus vol- 
ume savings based on total company use 
... Whether you travel 10 men or 10,000. 


@Get a complete recotd of all car and 
truck rental costs incurred by all your 
people throughout the United States and 
Canada. It’s all done by modern Univac 
computers at our expense. 

@ Get full accounting control. Each month- 
ly invoice tells who spent what... where 
.-.- when. We send these reports to what- 
ever paying office or offices you designate. 
@ The exclusive Avis Corporate Travel 
Plan is flexible to fit your needs. It can be 
set up quickly, simply and at no cost. No 



















advance payments ...no minimum charge 
... no “exclusive use” clause. 





@ No matter where your people travel— 
locally... regionally ... nationally... or 
anywhere in the world—there’s an Avis 
office ready to serve them promptly and 
courteously. More than 1300 offices! 









For all the facts on this time-saving, work-saving, 
money-saving plan, simply send in this coupon. 
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AVIS RENT-a-CAR SYSTEM (Dept. 62) 
18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 





Please send me complete information on the 
Avis Corporate Travel Plan. No obligation. 
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Western Europe, flat on its back 
14 years ago, now is a strong and 
rapidly growing industrial center— 
fully competitive with the U.S. in 
world markets. Financially, too, it 
is stronger 

Most of the countries of West- 
ern Europe now are reasonably 
crisis-proof economically, barring 
basic political changes. ‘That’s es- 
pecially true of Britain, France, 
ind West Germany (cover) 
¢ Keen Competition—These three 


nations are the industrial leaders 
of Western Europe, far outranking 
Italy (their only rival in popula 


tion) in gross national product, 
per capita income, and over-all 
competitive strength Each of 
them, even France, is strongly com- 
petitive today—fighting for a bigger 
economic and political position in 
the world, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of the U.S The competi- 
tion between France and West 
German being waged mainly 
within the six-nation Common 
Market (BW —Jun.6'59,p104), with 
the French confidently expecting 
to become the senior member of 
the Franco-German _ partnership 
From outside the Common Mat 
ket, Britain competes with each of 
the others, though increasinglv it 
will have to face joint industrial 
ind financial arrangements between 
the other two 

Che Big Three account for about 
two-thirds of free Europe’s GNP 
Britain still ranks first, with West 


Gross National Product 
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Europe's Industrial Big Three 


Germany second (chart). (In terms 
of the dollar, the French and Ger- 
mans would rate about equal to- 
day, as they did in 1957, if the 
franc hadn’t been devalued six 
months ago.) In another 10 years, 
France and Germany will be crowd- 
ing Britain for first place and, sur 
prising as it may be, France—largely 
because of faster population growth 
is expected to come out on top 
by 1970 
¢ Industrial Output—Over the past 
six vears, industrial output has been 
climbing much faster in France 


Industrial Production 
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and Germany than in Britain 
(chart). In France, until the past 
year, growth has been accompanied 
by inflation. 

But it now looks as if inflationary 
pressures will be roughly equal in 
all three—and probably no greater 
than in the U.S. 

As exporters, the French. still 
rank far behind the British and 
Germans, who now are running 
neck and neck for second place 
(after the U.S.) in world trade. 
Although the Germans may well 
pass the British by 1960, this still 
would not give them as_ great 
a weight in the world economy. 
London still outranks any financial 
center except New York, and the 
British again are earning enough 
from overseas investment and inter- 
national services to pay for a good 
part of their imports. 

In this issue, BUSINESS WEEK 
starts the first of a series of three 
articles analyzing the burgeoning 
economies of Western Europe's 
Big Three. 
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FRANCE 


Incredible 


The top executive of a big U.S. cor 
poration returned from Paris the other 
day and reported, as though it were an 
incredible fact, that he had paid a small 
premium for the franc. ‘To this execu 
tive, a veteran of many postwar trips 
across the Atlantic, this was a new ex 
perience—one that seems to svmboliz« 
the return of France to financial sta 
bility and economic strength 

Many an American tourist is having 
the same experience in France. In fact, 
during the present tourist season, 85% 
of all the francs being bought by foreign 
visitors are going through the official 
French exchange market—at the official 
rate set last Jan. 1. Up until this vear 
only about 15% of tourists’ exchange 
needs were being met in the official 
market. 
¢ New Confidence—This is good news 
to the government of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. It is proof—as dramatic as the 
government’s over-all gain of $1 billion 
in gold and foreign exchange—that dec 
Gaulle’s vearend financial reform has 
been a genuine success 

lhis confidence in the franc has been 
all that was needed to convince most 
I’rench officials and businessmen that 
the de Gaulle government will be able 
to complete the unfinished job of turn 
ing France into a modern industrial na 
tion equal in power to Britain and West 
Germany. 
¢ Growing Younger—Even before the 
financial reform, Frenchmen talked en 
thusiastically about the rapid increas« 
in the nation’s population, and the way 
it was turning France into a young and 
dynamic country. They also felt con- 
vinced that the discovery of oil and gas 
in the Sahara opened the prospect that 
Krance would become virtually self 
sufficient in energy supplies. Then, 
there was the exciting challenge of the 
Kuropean Common Market, with its 
promise of an expansion in trade. 

On the basis largely of France’s fa- 
vorable population picture, it is possible 
to project a rapid rise in this country’s 
gross national product—a rise that could 
push the French GNP slightly ahead of 
Britain’s and Germany’s by 1970 (box 
at left). 
¢ Serious Contender—Whcether or not 
France actually achieves such a position, 
no one who visits France today can 
doubt that it is in the running for the 
industrial leadership of Western Eu- 
rope. Up to now, this has been hard to 
imagine, even though everyone agreed 
that France has potentially the richést 
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conomic Recovery 


and best balanced economy in Western 
Europe. Under the Fourth Republic, 
for all the rapid industrial growth it 
encouraged, France seemed bolted down 
with antique institutions and perma- 
nently endowed with the habit of infla- 
tion—a weakness the government was 
politically incapable of curing (BW- 
Oct.4'58,p94). 


|. Positive Government Action 


Perhaps the biggest difference today 
is in the strength of the new govern- 
ment and its ability to ‘cope with these 
problems, plus the one that broke the 
back of the Fourth Republic—Algeria. 
¢ Financial Reform—By a series of 
financial and currency reforms inaugu- 
rated by the de Gaulle government 
late in December, 1958, and carried out 
by Finance Minister Antoine Pinay, 
the problem of inflation has been met 
head on. And at the same time the 
government gave the franc a realistic 
exchange rate. This has given market 
forces a much freer play in the French 
economy, encouraged private savings, 
and allowed for the continued expan- 
sion of both private and public fixed 
investment. 

The government’s policy in Algeria 
necessarily has been less decisive. But 
by first establishing his political author- 
ity over the French army and then by 
putting the country’s financial house in 





LEADERSHIP of Charles de Gaulle is re- 


storing France’s economic strength. 
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order, de Gaulle has, at one and the 
same time, kept the door open to a 
negotiated settlement and made a long 
war economically feasible for France. 
Moreover, he has given French industry 
the feeling that it can count on the vast 
oil and gas reserves of the Sahara, thus 
adding a basic and tremendously valu- 
able resource to the French economy. 

When the Rueff Committee was 
revamping France’s public finances last 
fall (BW—May16'59,p68), it recom- 
mended no cuts in the estimates for 
government capital spending, though 
these were up 26% over 1958. This 
item in the budget and that for mili- 
tary expenditures were the only ones 
left untouched—a clue to the confidence 
the Rueff Committee had in the eco- 
nomic resilience of the French economy. 


ll. Fruits of Investment 


Barring any serious political insta- 
bilitv in France, which seems most un- 
likely, the country now is in a position 
to take advantage of the big invest- 
ments that have been made over the 
past decade both in the public and 
private sectors of the economy. This 
investment brought with it inflation. 
It never would have been possible if 
first the U.S. and then West Germany 
hadn’t been prepared to cover France’s 
external deficits. Nonetheless, France 
derives a good part of its basic economic 
strength today from the high level of 
investments that it achieved under the 
Fourth Republic (chart, page 106). 

Ever since the original Monnet plan 
of 1946, French governments have been 
pouring monev into “social capital’”’— 
the railroads (among the best in 
Europe), electric power, port facilities, 
roads, and the like. Compared to 
Britain and Germany, housing has been 
neglected until recently. 
¢ Industrial Growth—Then, there has 
been a sizable flow of capital into pri- 
vate industry—steel, chemicals, alumi- 
num, and electronics. ‘This private in- 
vestment has been especially important 
in stimulating a comeback in French 
technological skills. 

The combined total of fixed invest- 
ments in France since 1953 has come 
pretty close to the German total and, 
as a percentage of GNP, it has passed 
that of Britain by a considerable mar- 
gin. (France also has been making heavy 
investments in Algeria and in other 
French African territories.) 
¢ Steel Expansion—Steel is a good ex- 












































ample of a strong French industry t 
day. Partly with the help of Marshall 
Plan funds, it has been greatly expanded 
and modernized. Steel output in 195 
was 14.6-million metric tons, not f 
below British output. In 1949, Fran 
was producing only about 9-million ton 
of steel, and that figure hadn’t gone up 
verv much even as late as 1954. 

Since the Jan. 1] devaluation of fran 
French steelmakers have been. giving 
their German counterparts a_ tough 
time. That is especially true of the mod 
ern steel mills in Lorraine, which 
closer to the markets of South Germany 
than the steel mills of the Ruhr. A 
though French steel capacity still 
behind Britain’s, and is considerably 
low Germany’s, the French indust 
can measure up to either in term 
modern plants and technology. 

The same goes for French alumin 
although the industry is a much newer! 
one. Aluminum output is now f 
times what it was in 1949. In thx 
of chemicals, however, France 
is1’t in the same league with either the 
British or Germans. 


Ill. Remaining Problems 


The de Gaulle regime hasn't licked 
all France’s problems, of course. 
e Algeria—The Algerian war still is a 
heavy drain on French resource id 
potentially still is an explosive political 
issue. Some Frenchmen, who voted f 
de Gaulle last fall, now are complaining 
that he isn’t doing any better at soly 
ing the Algerian problem than the weak 
Fourth Republic. And actually d 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy isn’t very dif 
ferent. He is willing to negotiate a 
cease-fire with the Algerian Nationalists 
and hold free elections. Then, with the 
elected representatives he would work 
out a “special place” for Algeria within 
the French Community. But this policy 
isn’t acceptable to the Algerian rebels 
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Electric-muscled robots work 
15-hour day for *9°' a week 








Figures in the headline prove 
how it paid Dow Brewery 
of Montreal to carry out the 
ideas of R. G. Irwin, their 
materials handling engineer. 

Dow Brewery “employs” 
22 Automatic battery- 
powered electric trucks to 
carry all raw materials and 
handle the beer from the 
pallet loading machine to the 
delivery trucks. These hus- 
tlers move 335,000 cases daily 
—1,484,340 tonsa year—and 
not a sore back in the bunch! 

No doubt your materials 
handling man can make 
similar savings in your plant 
...by handling materials 
with thé cleaner, quieter, 
electric-driven truck...the 
most efficiently powered 
truck your money can buy. 
As the world’s leading 
builders of such equipment, 
we can prove that invest- 
ments in modern materials 
handling conceptsare quickly 
written off. Just mail the 
coupon! 














Dow Brewery officials 
listened to their 

Materials Handling Man... 
and increased their profits 


Automatic Electric-Driven Industrial Trucks 
handle 11,418,000 Ibs. daily at a cost of 
only $500.00 a year each. 





AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


Department H-9, 









Industrial 





Electric 


Automalic 


Trucks 


less to operate 
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Cost less to own... + 


93 West 87th Street, Chicago 20, Ill. 


We sponsor this series 
because modern materials 
handling is one way to beat 
fixed costs...and ease the 
the squeeze on profits. 





AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 

93 West 87th Street, Department H-9, 

Chicago 20, lilinois 

© Mail examples of how other companies received high 
returns on their investments in modern materials 
handling equipment. 

© Explain convenient plans for lease or purchase of 
Automatic Industrial Trucks. 











Name. Title 
Firm Nome. 

Address. 

City & Zone. State 








France’s Big Push 
In Capital Spending 


Billions of Francs 


4,000~ 
Total Fixed 
Investment 
3,000 
2,000 


Machinery & 


1A00~ » Equipment 





1951 1953 1955 1957 
Dota: O.£.E.C., U.N., N.1.C.B. 


or to the French army and most civilians 
in Algeria. 

Still, the de Gaulle government is 
confident that sooner or later the Al- 
gerian rebels will come to terms. Mean- 
while, French oil companies, in associa- 
tion with American and British-Dutch 
companies, have pushed oil and gas de 
velopment to the point where it will 
soon have a real economic impact on 
Western Europe 
¢ Debts—France is not completely out 
of the woods financially, either. Its 
financial position today certainly isn’t 
as solid as West Germany’s or Britain’s. 
Of the $1-billion the French govern- 
ment has gained in gold and foreign 
exchange during the past year, a good 
part has had to be paid out to creditors. 
About $350-million has been used to 
repay foreign exchange borrowed from 
the French Commercial Bank, $80- 
million to repay a debt to the Bank for 
International Settlements, and $160- 
million to repay a debt to the now de- 
funct European Payments Union. 
¢ Wage Demands—Then, the possibil- 
ity of another round of wage inflation 
worries the government. Since the year- 
end financial shakeout, prices have risen 
in France by an average of only about 
4%. This was less than was expected 
and gave the government reason to ex- 
pect that the wage line could be held 
throughout the year. That was based on 
the assumption that there would be no 
sudden spurt in industrial production. 
But during April and May, it now ap- 
pears, production began to climb fairly 
tapidly—a development that normally 
leads French employers to yield to union 
wage claims rather than risk a loss of 
business through strikes. 
¢ Outdated Methods—Then, there is 
the fact that the French economy is 
encrusted with old-fashioned ways of do- 
ing business. For example, a_ store- 
keeper who ekes out a bare living bv 
selling a few pairs of high-priced shoes 
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defies heat, cold, and corrosives 
where any other tape would fail! 


Skillfully sliced from densely moulded billets 
of pure Teflon*, J-M Chempac® Tape is light 
in weight yet uniformly tough and strong. 

Now—from Johns-Manville research— 
comes an insulating tape with a unique com- 
bination of high heat-resistance, flexibility, 
excellent insulating value, outdoor durability, 
abrasion-resistance . . . plus weight-saving 
possibilities because it can be used effectively 
as thin as 0.002 inches. 


Where no other tape will stand up in air- 
craft, missiles, computers, and television or 
communications installations . . . J-M Chem- 
pac Tape is rated for continuous use at SOOP. 
It remains non-brittle even when immersed in 
low-boiling liquefied gases, is inert to most 


chemicals, has ideal electrical properties. 
And because it is so physically strong, it can 
be economically applied by conventional 
wrapping machines . . . conforms readily to 
irregular objects. 


In addition to Teflon Tape, you can look - 


to Johns- Manville for Chempac Tefion pack- 
ings, gaskets, rods, tubes, sheets, and molded 
shapes . . . or for precision-machined parts. 
The Chempac line includes asbestos-Teflon 
products ideally suited for a variety of criti- 
cal applications. 


For data on J-M Chempac products write 
to Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, 
N.Y. In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. Ask 
for Brochure PK-124A, 


Jouns-MANVILLE 








Chemically inert packings, gaskets 
and components are available from 
Johns-Manville in pure Teflon—or 
a combination of Asbestos and 
Teflon—to meet your specifica- 
tions. They will not swell or crack... 
have a unique slippery surface that 
resists adhesion to most materials. 
Brochure PK-124A offers data. 

°TM for Du Pont Tetrafluorethylene resin. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 
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Just type a stencil..¢ 


and "touch" your cartons 


MAINWAY Dau Sie 
423 on, oo 


NEW YorK wy. 
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Fastest, easiest way to address 
your multiple carton shipments 


Weber ‘“Touch-Stenciling”’ replaces labels and 
stencils boards. It’s fast, neat and systematic 


Want a quick, easy way to address 
shipping cartons? Then try this new 
Weber “Touch-Stenciling” system 
—means no more stencilboards, rub- 
ber stamps or label typing. 


Shipping cartons, pre-printed with 
“Ship-To” label frames, are address- 
ed by simply printing the custom- 
er’s name and address within the 
frames with a Web-O-Print hand 
duplicator. It prints from a stencil 
that you can type or handwrite. 
Just a “touch” on the carton leaves 
a clear, sharp, permanent print. 


With a smooth, one-hand motion 40 
to 50 cartons can be addressed in a 
minute. After the shipment is ad- 
dressed the stencil is thrown away, 
saving filing time and space. 


Weber stencils can be prepared as 
part of your order-invoice writing 
procedure to save time and elimi- 
nate shipping errors. They can be 
cut as a by-product of forms typing 
on manual or electric typewriters, 
automatic accounting machines and 
other modern office equipment. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS SAVINGS STORY! 
Write today for new booklet—How to Save Time 


and Money with ‘‘Assembly Line’ Shipment Addressing. 









Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS ne 
Individual 
Sales and Service in Position 
all principal cities tine: 
City Zone State. 
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WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. 15-F 

Weber Industrial Park 

Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Send me your bulletin on “Assembly Line” 
Addressing Systems. 
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NEW OIL in the Sahara gives France hope 
of self-sufficiency in energy supplies. 


a week is more common than a bustling 
retailer who offers bargain prices on 
massed-produced shoes. Even in the 
new, more competitive environment of 
de Gaulle’s France, it will take time 
for a modern distribution system to de- 
velop. 

[here is still strong protectionist 
sentiment in French industry, despite 
the aggressive way some French com 
panies are going after business in the 
Common Market The government, 
however, pretty well ignored the pro- 
tectionists when it coupled its financial 
and currency reform with an extensive 
liberalization of import quotas and also 
took French industry into the Common 
Market without invoking escape clauses. 


IV. Promising Future 


But, all in all, the French economic 
outlook is bright—far brighter than it 
has been at any time since World 
War II. 

Domestic savings are mounting, as 
Frenchmen come to believe in the sta- 
bility of the franc. 

French exporters are pushing their 
business with new vigor. This spring, 
French exports just about balanced im- 
ports in a phenomenal turnabout of the 
French trade balance. 
¢ Basic Strength—One thing is clear: 
Only a nation with the great domestic 
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THE ONES THAT WILL LAST (and last, and last!)? 
THOSE MADE OF WEIRKOTE® ZINC-COATED STEEL! 


Laboratory salt-spray tests prove it. Leading manufacturers prove it. Experience proves 
it. Primary window frames and storm and screen frames of Weirkote zinc-coated steel 
last and last and last—literally shrug off the elements! 


Weirkote will not give in to corrosion invasion because its zinc coat clings tightly to its 
steel surface year after year. Reason? Zinc and steel are actually integrated by Weirkote’s 
continuous process. 


This extra protection pays off when it comes to fabricating Weirkote, too. You can crimp 
it, twist it, torture it—work it to the limits of the steel itself—without chipping or 
flaking its surface. And this pays off in your pocketbook: No more costly rejects, and 
coating after fabrication can be eliminated. 


Whether you're talking profit or product, there's a lot to be said for Weirkote zinc-coated 
steel. Write today for a free booklet that tells all about it. Weirton Steel Company, 
Dept. U-14, Weirton, West Virginia. 




































WEIRTON STEEL 
COMPANY 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a division of 






NATIONAL STEEL le CORPORATION 
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How to STREAMLINE 
oli ol-ji [alm elgele|0leoit-mr-leterelelalilale fp. 


eZ 
hoproriontis meter accounting systems 
reduce labor costs ... eliminate delays and 
inaccuracies in reporting pipeline consignments! 


Automation speeds deliveries! Moving a variety of products . . . long 
distances ...in large volumes makes speed and accuracy vital to pipeliners. 
Proportioneers Meter Accounting Systems installed at each input and output 
station On a major products pipeline prove the advantages of automated 
accounting : 

®@ Fully automatic integrating meter consoles print out summated quantities 

of all products received from or delivered to shippers. 
@ All read-outs automatically corrected for meter factor and temperature. 
®@ Calibrated accuracies to + .02%! 


Fast, accurate, continuous pipeline accounting eliminates human error 
...- gives faster, better quantity accounting. More and more pipeliners look 
to B-I-F Proportioneers equipment for an improved payout in dollars and data. 
Metering problems? Here as in all industry, B-I-F provides process instru- 
mentation and equipment for positive control of materials in motion. If you 
have a blending, feeding or metering problem, write B-I-F Industries, Inc., 
549 Harris Avenue, Providence 1, R. I. 
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B-I-F INDUSTRIES 


_ BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE + PROPORTIONEERS - OMEGA 
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. . . France intends to 
put the franc in the same 
league with the mark and 
the pound... .” 


STORY starts on p. 104 


resources of France could have devalued 
its currency six times in 15 years—from 
49.5 francs to the dollar in November, 
1946, to 493.7 francs to the dollar as 
of Jan. 1, 1959—and still have as promis- 
ing an economic future as France has 
today. West Germany attacked its cur- 
rency problem in one fell swoop, back 
in 1949, and since has made the sta- 
bility of the mark the primary goal of 
its economic policy. Britain, with its 
widespread financial assets and obliga- 
tions, went through a devaluation in 
1949 and ever since has tightened up 
its domestic economy whenever sterling 
was under pressure. 

Now France clearly intends to stick 
with a financial policy that will put 
the franc in the same league with the 
mark and the pound. 





Drilling Rig Weathers 
Rough Trip to Sicily 


Oil exploration around the world is 
big business these days, as oil execu- 
tives pointed out at last week’s Fifth 
World Petroleum Congress in New 
York City. But it’s an arduous business 
—even in the initial stages. Not long 
ago, R. G. LeTourneau’s $1-million, 
1,000-ton drilling rig broke loose from 
tow lines (picture) in a heavy sea dur- 
ing its 7,000-mile trip to Sicily. The 
Dutch ocean-going tug hauling it from 
Vicksburg (Miss.) made fast a new tow 
line after a harrowing night’s work, 
finally resumed the 80-day journey 
across the Atlantic. 
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Caterpillar makes tracks for coal 


Seven Caterpillar Tractor Co. plants burn coal for low-cost steam generation 


When seven plants of a company all burn coal—over labor costs and eliminates smoke problems. What's more, 
250,000 tons a year—you can be sure there’s a good tremendous coal reserves and mechanized mining ps 
reason. At Caterpillar Tractor Co., where steam is used cedures assure you a constantly plentiful supply of coal 
for both process work and heating, coal is burned for at stable prices. 

low-cost, efficient steam production. Because of its im- 

portance at Caterpillar, steam generation must meet the BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 

same standards of efficiency and dependability set up for Dept. BW-06, Southern Building, Washington 5, D. ( 

all phases of plant production. As Caterpillar has ex- SEE OUR LISTING IN SWEET'S 

panded from one plant to many, therefore, each plant has 


burned coal. 

SEND COUPON FOR NEW BCI PUBLICATIONS 
Guide Specifications, with complete equipment criteria 
and boiler room plans: 


Consult an engineering firm 


If you are remodeling or building new heating or power 
facilities, it will pay you to consult a qualified engineering 
firm. Such concerns — familiar with the latest in fuel 
costs and equipment—can effect great savings for you 
with the efficiency and economy of coal. 


Bituminous Coal Institute BW-06 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me: 


[] GS-1 (low-pressure heating plant, screw-type underfeed stoker 
(J GS-2 (high-pressure heating and/or process plant, ram-type 
underfeed stoker); (] GS-3 (automatic package boiler for heating 
and process plants). [) Case histories on larger plants. 


Coal is the lowest cost fuel 
Name. 
Title 
Company 
Address_ 
on 


Today, when the annual cost of fuel often equals the original 
cost of the boilers, you should know that bituminous coal 
is the lowest cost fuel in most industrial areas. And 
modern coal-burning equipment gives you 15% to 50% 
more steam per dollar, while automatic operation trims 
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New Japanese Entry Lines Up 


For U.S. Foreign Car Race 


Ihe foreign cars keep coming—despite rough com- 
petition from over 75 foreign makes already on the mar- 
ket and the prospect of “small cars” from Detroit. 

Newest entry in the race is Japan’s Skyline Prince 
(picture), made by Fuji Precision Machinery Co. Fuji 
is the third Japanese Company to export cars to the 
U.S. Last year, two others, ‘Toyota and Nissan, began 
sales here. 

(he Skyline Prince will compete, in size and price, 
with Toyota's Toyopet Crown. It reportedly gets 31 mi. 
to the gallon, has top speed of around 80 mph., and will 
be in the mnge of $2,200 to $2,300. At present, the 
sole U.S. distributor will be Cameron Pontiac Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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Cuban Tobacco Growers, U.S. Sugar Men 


Join in Opposition to Agrarian Reform 


No one—except Fidel Castro, his revolutionary fol- 
lowers, and the Communists—seems to like Cuba’s new 
agrarian reform law 

This week, tobacco farmers in western Cuba were 
leading a nationwide protest against the law. They 
charged that it would bring confiscation of private prop- 
erty and put an end to free enterprise. ““I’his injustice, 
imposed . . . by force, is not an encouraging symptom 
of good government,” said the main speaker at a 
farmers’ rally. 

At the same time, U.S. sugar interests in Cuba are 
preparing a tough line against the new law—if the Cuban 
government grabs large chunks of cane fields owned by 
sugar mills. They may urge the State Dept. to support 
amendments to the U.S. Sugar Act, now up for exten- 
sion in Congress, that would give Washington wider 
leeway in reducing Cuba’s share of the U.S. market 
for imported sugar. Beyond that, U.S. sugar producers, 
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seeing the “confused” situation in Cuba, are likely to 
push for a bigger share of the domestic sugar market. 
° 





West European Countries Protest 


U.S. Policy on Merchant Fleets 


Nine West European countries told Washington of- 
ficials this week that the U.S. government’s shipping 
policies are hurting foreign merchant fleets. 

In talks with the State, Commerce, and Labor Depts., 
the Europeans complained about: 

¢ The growing number of U.S.-owned ships that 
sail under Panamanian, Liberian, and other “flags of 
convenience,” and thereby cut operating costs. 

¢ Washington’s rule that 50% of cargoes exported 
undtr the U.S. foreign-aid program must be carried in 
U.S.-flag ships. 

¢ Payment of substantial government subsidies to 
some U.S. shipping companies. 

Behind the protests is the sick state of the world ship- 
ping industry. Rates have declined sharply since their 
late-1956 peak. For instance, tramp rates have slumped 
about 75%. Worst of all, some 10%, or 12-million dead- 
weight tons, of the world’s ship tonnage is “under- 
employed” or laid up for lack of business. 


Communist Rulers of India’s Kerala 


Seek Some Dollops of Private Capital 


When India’s Communists took office in Kerala 
State in early 1957, they promised new plants for the 
industry-starved southwestern state. 

Now, beset by political troubles and generally unsuc- 
cessful in luring private capital, the Communists are 
making a new effort to attract Indian and foreign 
businessmen. ‘The Kerala government is offering $1- 
million to help finance a $4-million tire plant planned 
by the Indo-Orient Co. of Bombay. It also hopes that 
G. D. Birla—one of the few Indian industrialists willing 
to build in Kerala—can find a U.S. partner for his much 
publicized, $12-million rayon plant. 

Meanwhile, Prime Minister Nehru’s Congress Party, 
recovering from its election losses in Kerala two years 
ago, is trying to oust the Communists before the next 
elections in 1961. 

ee e@ e@ 


Compromise on Pipeline Transit Revenue 


Iraq Petroleum Co. Ltd. and Lebanon have reached 
a compromise on pipeline transit revenues, thus ending 
a bitter, seven-year feud. IPC will pay $3.5-million 
vearly to Lebanon—over three times the present amount. 
But Lebanon, on its part, has agreed not to disturb 
IPC’s cherished “ton-mile transit formula” and instead 
to get the extra revenue from various special charges. 
The IPC arrangement may pave the way for speedy 
conclusion of similar negotiations between Lebanon and 
Tapline (Trans-Arabian Pipeline Co.). 
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Write for full-color reproduction (12 x 20”) of Howard Fogg 
painting showing this Atco locomotive in use in India. 










ALCO “World” locomotive swings aboard freighter at Port of 
New York, bound for India. Wheel trucks are loaded separate 


THE NEW MUSCLE OF A QUIET REVOLUTION 


On the railways of the free world, a quiet revolution for 
growth is now underway. Country after country, recog- 
nizing that economic expansion is linked to modern rail 
transport, is replacing steam power with the muscle of 
diesel-electric locomotives. 

For the greatest single portion of this new diesel 
horsepower, railways overseas have turned to ALCO 
Products, Inc. In doing so, they gain the economies of 
mass production, along with such cost-saving features 
as lower fuel consumption and reduced maintenance. 
They also obtain locomotives readily adapted to their 
terrain and operating conditions. 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INC., New York - Sales Offices in Principal Cities + Makers of: Locomotives 
Springs « Steel Pipe - Oil Field Equipment 


Nuclear Reactors + Diesel Engines - Heat Exchangers - Forgings - 


ALCO’s “World” locomotive, for example, operates in 
the searing heat and sifting dust of India and Pakistan 
as easily as it does at 14,000 ft elevations in the Peru- 
vian Andes. Its versatile wheel trucks are at home on 
rails with gauges from 3 ft 3 in. to 5 ft 6 in. At 1950 hp, 
the “World” can handle both high-speed passenger and 
freight service. 

This locomotive is just one of ALCO’s complete line of 
export diesel-electric motive power. Railways the world 
over operate ALCO power, at significant savings, to speed 
transport and bolster growth. ALCO Products, Inc., Dept. 
116, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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-new opportunities 
for 
sound business 
investment 





Expansion that’s riding on wheels is focusing new interest of private 
investors on Chile as an important country for future growth. 

Case in point: a $32 million program for improved railway 
facilities now under way. Yet just as impressive is Chile’s move 
towards further mechanization. The country’s first tractor factory 
soon will be in production with an annual capacity of 2500 units. © 

Added to these advances is the rapid development of Chile’s 
natural resources, especially copper and nitrates, coupled with 
dramatic growth in agriculture, livestock and food processing and in 
the production of iron and steel, chemicals, fertilizers and paper. 

Chile’s firm efforts to combat inflation, its traditionally friendly 
welcome to business, and the progressive, business-like approach of 
its government in economic and financial matters mark it as one of 
the most promising countries for a sound investment. Why not visit 
Chile, the beautiful vacation land which offers some of the world’s 
most varied scenic attractions, and see for yourself. 


For full details on the advantages of Chile and a copy 
of the booklet, “Investing in Chile,” write General 
Manager, Cia. Chilena de Electricidad, at the address 
below or Area Development Section, American & 
Foreign Power Co., 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 





Cia. Chilena de Electricidad, Ltda. 


Santo Domingo 789—Casilla 1557, Santiago, Chile 


An investor-owned utility serving over 320,000 customers in 
the Santiago- Valparaiso area with electric power and light. 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 
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Wire Tire Can Take 
The Hottest Landings 


Landing speeds of 200 mph. and up 
expected with recoverable missiles and 
space craft—are just too hot for rubber 
tires to handle. So Goodvear Tire & 
Rubber Co. turned away from. tradi- 
tional material and designed the all 
metal wheel (picture), which it claims 
is the ultimate in blowout protection. 

Ihe tire, which has twisted wire 
treads that look for all the world like 
a wire polishing wheel, weighs about 
40 lb. It will withstand the tempera- 
tures from 1,000F to 2,000F that might 
be encountered by a space craft re- 
entering the earth’s atmosphere. 

Although the treads are wire, the 
wheel has many of the characteristics 
of a conventional rubber tire. The wire 
tire has a number of advantages over 
the simple skid pads that are used on 
some recoverable missiles. It absorbs 
runway irregularities better, doesn’t get 
so hot, and gives much better direc- 
tional and braking control. 


Liquid and Gas Flow 
Translated Into Pounds 


Liquid and gas flow can be measured 
directly in pounds of fluid instead of 
volume with a new flow meter developed 
by General Electric Co. and Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City. 

Many industries use the pound as a 
basic fluid measure for figuring costs, 
regulating blending, measuring yields, 
and other purposes. Up to now, how- 
ever, you had to measure the volume of 
fluid flow and convert it to mass by 
time-consuming arithmetic that left 
too much room for error, or by complex 
automatic correction systems that added 
to maintenance burdens. 
¢ Time Element—The new flow meter 
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The Changing Industrial Picture 





For Payloads Day after Day at Lower Cost 


..-che modern, practical answer is 
a John Deere Crawler-Loader 


Here’s a new reason to take a new look at equipment costs. 
The performance of John Deere Industrial Equipment demon- 
strates you don’t have to tie up heavy capital in oversize 
equipment to get big-machine efficiency. 

Industrial equipment dollars work harder with the John 
Deere Crawler-Loader, for example, because of the many big- 
machine refinements built into it. Engine power—gasoline or 
Diesel—is closely balanced against work loads, with resulting 
fuel savings. Additional obvious economies are afforded through 
simpler maintenance requirements. 

Bought with cash or through the John Deere Credit Plan, 
John Deere Industrial Units—loaders, dozers, backhoes, and 
other equipment items—perform equally well on balance sheets 
and in the field. That’s because they are designed to deliver 
top work capability per dollar invested. 
















Want brief full-line specs? Write Dept. 563. 
John Deere Industrial Division, 
Moline, Illinois 


JOHN DEERE “Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch’’ 
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Doesn’t need them. Operates perfectly on polished 
metal rails. Built-in speed and accuracy of hanging, 
sliding Pendaflex folders makes every file clerk a 
Barney Oldfield. Cuts corners beautifully . . . financial 
corners, that is... with super-efficient “keyboard” 
file selection. 

Full details optional at no extra cost when you 
send for free file analysis. Mail coupon today. 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 


Distributed in Canada exclusively through Luckett Loose Leaf Ltd. 
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OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 1 
1-6 Clinton Road, Gorden City, N. Y. 


Please send everything that is free...including 
File Analysis Sheet. 
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employs an older system for measuring 
mass by miechanically aiming the 
stream of fluid in such a way as to 
create a torque or twisting force that 
is proportional to the rate at which 
the mass flows—and then measure the 
torque. 

The new gimmick in the meter 
is the use of a gyroscope to measure 
the torque. This makes it easy to add 
up the varying rates of flow over the 
time the liquid takes to flow past and 
come up with the amount of flow in 
pounds. This result is indicated on an 
automatic counting device. 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson will market 
the flow meter to the natural gas in- 
dustry, with GE’s instrument depart- 
ment handling other applications. The 
price is about $2,700. 


Speedy Heat Exchanger 
Serves as Own Pump 


\ compact and efficient new heat 
exchanger system heats, cools, vapor- 
izes, or condenses liquids in a hollow 
spinning disk that acts both as a cen 
trifugal pump and as a heat transfer 
mechanism 

Called the Turb-O-Heat, it han- 
dies 300,000 Btu. per hour; used 
as a steam generator, it can deliver 
steam at 125 psi. in as little as 20 
sec. It weighs 150 Ib. and takes up 
about 8 cu. ft. of space. A conven 
tional steam generator of the same ca- 
pacity weighs one ton and takes six 
times as much room. 

\ heat exchanger transfers heat from 
one liquid or gas to another through 
walls that collect the heat. In the Turb 
O-Heat, the fluid to be heated or cooled 
passes through the spinning disk. 

The disk is motor-driven at about 
3,500 rpm. This high-speed rotation is 
the secret of the disk’s action. It does 
two things: creates centrifugal force that 
sends the fluid to be heated or cooled 
through the U-tubes at high speed, caus- 
ing the high rates of heat transfer; 
in other words, it acts as its own 
pumps. 

Secondly, the disk’s rotation makes 
it act like a fan; it sucks up hot gases 
produced by oil or gas burning in the 
combustion chamber. 
¢ No Scale—In heating a liquid, the 
centrifugal force puts pressure on the 
liquid going out through the tubes, 
which raises its boiling point and pre- 
vents it from boiling at the tube walls. 
This prevents scale from building up on 
the walls. 

Among the uses anticipated for the 
Turb-O-Heat are application in chem- 
ical ‘processing, metal finishing and 
space heating. It’s made by Turb-O- 
Heat, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., and sells 
for about $1,000. | 
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Another Tinnerman Savings Story... 


Easier, faster, better, cheaper...4 reasons 
to use SPEED GRIP Nut Retainers 


Easier ... because anyone anywhere on the J. I. 
Case tractor production line can snap the spring 
steel retaining legs of the SPEED Grip into punched 
panel holes. No special skill required. Hole align- 
ment is no problem — the nut “floats” inside the 
cage to compensate for normal tolerances in the 
parts being assembled. 


Faster ...no staking, no welding. No retapping 
of paint-clogged threads because SPEED Grips can 
be applied after painting. And they pop quickly 
and easily into position for final assembly. 


Better ... heavy-duty Speep Grips make possible 
sturdy, reliable attachments because both the cage 
and the nut are made of high quality steel. In case 
of accidental cross-threading, the Spreep Grip can 
easily be replaced. You never have to “make do” 
with a sub-strength fastening. 


Cheaper ...J. 1. Case estimates a savings of about 
30% per fastener over the previous method. 


Want to achieve these benefits of SPEED Nut 
Brand Fasteners for your product? Refer to your 
Sweet’s Product Design File, section 7-Ti, then 
call your Tinnerman representative (listed in most 
Yellow Pages under “Fasteners”). Or write to: 


TIN NERNMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 «+ P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


-—— 


| TINNERMAN 


Speed Nuts 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontarie. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg, 











Fluid power that gives 
muscles to mobile equipment 


A front-end loader’s ful! bucket rises with a flick of a hydraulic control 


valve—just oneexample of the smoothly-powered motions which hydraulics 
imparts to mobile equipment ... bulldozers, shovels, scrapers, lift trucks, 
dump trucks, etc. 

Parker-Hannifin builds these hydraulic control valves. Also load-cushion- 
ing hydraulic accumulators, hydraulic hose and hose fittings, and hydraulic 
cylinders...the “muscles” that turn fluid pressure into work and motion. 
Mobile equipment manufacturers are served by a special Parker-Hannifin 
sales staff, trained in mobile hydraulics. 

Other Parker-Hannifin products harness fluid power in factories; seal 
fluid power devices of all sorts; control air, oil, fuel, and hot gases on 
aircraft and missiles. Eleven plants and 2700 people =—s } 


> c 


7 ° ° ad 
comprise the Parker-Hannifin organization. 


Write for brochure which describes and illustrates 


Parker-Hannifin Corporation products and facilities. oC | 


PARKER-HANNIFIN CORPORATION 
17325 Euclid Avenue «+ Cleveland 12, Ohio 

DIVISIONS: Parker Fittings and Hose Division, Cleveland and Eaton, Ohio; Parker Hydraulics 

Division, Cleveland; Hannifin Company, Des Plaines, Illinois, and St. Marys, Ohio; Parker Seal 


Company, Culver City and Los Angeles, California, Berea and Lexington, Kentucky, and Cleveland. 
SUBSIDIARY: Parker Aircraft Co., Los Angeles and Inglewood, California, and Cleveland, Ohio. 


CREATIVE LEADERS IN FLUID SYSTEMS 
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Air Filter for Blowers 
Contains a Germ Killer 


A new kind of air filter for furnaces 
and air conditioners is designed to kill 
more germs and last longer than its 
predecessors. It’s the first entry into air 
blower filters for Fram Corp., East 
Providence, R. I., a leading manufac- 
turer of automotive filters 

Most air filters today are made of 
glass fiber which are smooth and there 
fore must be coated with oil or some 
other liquid to trap dirt securely, ac- 
cording to Fram. This means _ that 
germs may be trapped with the dirt, 
and the oil makes ducts dirty 

he new filter is made of an acetate 
fiber which is rough enough to catch 
dirt. It is also treated with Permachem, 
a germicide made of metallic and o1 
ganic chemicals. It traps dirt without 
a liquid coating and kills most of the 
germs in the air passing through it. It’s 
also comparatively odor-free. ‘The fibers 
are arranged so that the tiny dirt traps 
in front are open, while those in back 
are tight. This helps the dirt pass 
through to the back first, preventing it 
from concentrating on the front sur- 
face, which would shorten the useful 
life of the filter. It also enables the 
filter to catch more dirt per cubic inch. 

Hospital and laboratory tests indi 
cate the filter removes from 80% to 
90% of airborne bacteria. Prices vary 
with size and frame, but are slightly 
higher than for conventional filters in 
some models. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Manufacturers worrying how delicat« 
rocket and missile parts will fare in ship- 
ment now can mount a special incrtia 
type device inside the packing case to 
monitor the ride. Developed by Inertia 
Switch, Inc., New York, the re-usablk 
devices can be adjusted so any prede- 
termined jar will knock down its indi- 
cator flag. Quantity lot price, for units 
capable of measuring shocks in any di- 
rection, will be in the neighborhood of 
$50. : 

. 

Gasoline fumes—in bilges—one of th« 
chief causes of boating disasters—are 
sniffed out by a new gas detector man 
ufactured by Raytheon Co. The detector 
has a platinum filament that emits infra 
red rays when exposed to gas fumes 
he radiations are picked up by a solar 
cell, which triggers a transistor ampli 
fier that flashes a warning light on thc 
boat control panel. The gas detectors 
will warn of dangerous concentrations 
of gas fumes in any enclosed space 
The price is $99.50 complete with re 
mote indicator and cable. 
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No matter what your company size Mutual Benefit Life can 
provide a financial plan aimed for TRUE SECURITY 


Protecting your company’s financial future is an essen- 
tial task. Whether you are large or small, Mutual Benefit 
Life offers the exclusive benefits of TRUE SECURITY 
with financial planning personally designed for your 
business. Such a plan will help you insure the stability 
and the very life of your company. 


This comprehensive plan is offered only after a ' 


thorough analysis of your organization’s present and 
future needs, and this analysis is made without any 
obligation to you. 

So whether you employ eight or eight thousand, why 
not avail yourself of the free financial planning service 


offered by your Mutual Benefit Life man. His counsel 
can help provide you with the exclusive advantages of 
TRUE SECURITY now enjoyed by thousands of 
companies of every size. 

Your Mutual Benefit Life man is phone-call close. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


The [| FF Insurance Company 
for TRUE SECURITY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Now, by doubling use of electric power, they | 


POWER-UP FOR PROFIT | , 
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produce twice as much with reduced overhead costs 


ELECTRICALLY 


... POWER-UP is a Westinghouse program to help 
you increase profits through greater productivity. In 
your plant, it may be a materials handling system, 
higher capacity machinery, or a more productive en- 
vironment through higher lighting levels and air con- 
ditioning. One thing is certain—whether or not you 
earn satisfactory profits in the ’60s will depend on 


your making maximum use of low-cost kilowatthours. 
A production increase of 40% is forecast for 1965. 
Be sure—like Olin Mathieson—that your electric:! 
equipment is engineered to produce profits as well as 
output. Call your Westinghouse representative. H 
can tell you the electrical steps you can take now to 
start a Power-Up program in your plant. J-96113 


You CAN BE SURE... ts \ Vesti nghouse 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES! ARNAZ SHOWS” 


CBS TV MONDAYS 

















This DYLITE® chair frame 
is stronger, yet 66% lighter than wood 


Here is the newest in upholstered furniture: The FuToRIAN 
chair! Its entire frame is molded-to-shape in a single opera- 
tion. The chair weighs between 25 and 30 pounds; a similar 
chair with a wood frame would weigh over 80 pounds. 

What makes this modern innovation possible? DyLITE ex- 
pandable polystyrene—a versatile, rigid foam plastic that 
molds to almost any size or shape with these results: Every 
Dy ite frame is identical; there are no variations in size or 


shape, and all covers can be pre-cut and pre-sewn. 


Offices in Principal Cities - In Canada: Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


KOPPERS PLASTICS 


DYLENE® polystyerne, SUPER DYLAN® polyethylene and DYLAN® polyethylene 
are other fine plastics produced by Koppers Company, Inc, 


Dy ite foam plastic is strong, lightweight, shock-absorbent, 
water-resistant and economical to use. It is also a superb in- 
sulator. In addition to its use in the furniture field, DyLiTE 
is the ideal material for the packaging, boating, building, 
air-conditioning and refrigeration industries. 

To get the complete story of DyLiTE expandable polystyrene, 
write now to Koppers Company, Inc., Plastics Division, Dept. 
BW-69, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


aN 
KOPPERS 
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FINANCE 


The XYZ National Bank in Kansas City has surplus reserves... 
.»- ABC Bank & Trust Co. in Louisville is temporarily short of reserves 


'RuUYS”’ 


$4.5-million from 
Kansas City 


“*SELLS”’ 
$7.5-million to 
Louisville 


Morgan Guaranty absorbs the difference from its own reserve position 


.-. XYZ National gets extra earnings 


.-- ABC Bank & Trust gets needed reserves without borrowing from the Fed 


Marketplace for Bank Reserves 


In a couple of routine transactions 
last week, the man in the picture above 
played a key role in a basic but little 
understood financial market—the mar- 
xet in federal funds. 

Federal funds, strictly speaking, are 
demand deposits at a Federal Reserve 
Bank. They almost always represent re- 
serves of the member banks. The mar- 
ket in them is far removed from public 
view, and is known to few outside the 
banking profession. But the volume of 
trading in this medium is becoming in- 
creasingly important in the nation’s 
money market. 
¢ Reserve Adjustments—Federal Re- 
serve member banks are required by law 
to hold a portion of their assets on de- 
posit at the Fed as a reserve against their 
deposit liabilities—present requirements 
are for an 18% reserve for the big banks 
in New York and Chicago, 164% for 
banks in most other big cities. ‘There 
are stiff penalties for not toeing the 
mark. 

The federal funds market provides a 
means for making temporary adjust- 
ments. Because Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co.—in the transaction shown 
above as a sample—stood ready both 
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to “buy” (borrow) funds from Kan- 
sas City and to “sell” (lend) them 
to Louisville, Morgan’s funds trader 
was able—through the Fed’s wire trans- 
fer facilities—to aid two banks in widely 
separated areas of the country. 

"hough traders in the funds market 
use the terms “buy” and “‘sell” regu- 
larly, actually there's no sale at all. In 
most cases, all that’s involved is an over- 
night loan of reserves, and banks that 
borrow over a period of time must con- 
tinually renew their loans. 

It’s for this reason that the rate on 
federal funds has become the most sen- 
sitive indicator of hour-to-hour changes 
in money market conditions. Early this 
week, for example, the market was tight, 
with the rate at 34%. This is the same 
as the Fed’s current discount rate, 
which normally acts as a ceiling on the 
funds rate. 
¢ Mobility—To emphasize the growing 
importance of this market, the Fed last 
week released the first study that fully 
describes its complexities. 

The main conclusion of the study, 
which was prepared by a Fed commit- 
tee and does not represent official pol- 
icy, is that the mounting number of 


federal funds deals has increased the 
mobility of the reserves held by the na- 
tion’s banking system. 

Thus banks that are temporarily 
short of reserves can make up their de 
ficiencies without increasing the over-all 
level of reserves—which happens when 
banks borrow direct from the Fed's 
discount window. Thus trading in fed 
eral funds makes it possible for the 
banking system to use its reserves mor¢ 
efficiently and makes sudden changes in 
the money supply less likely. 

For this reason, the Fed has encour- 
aged the growth of the federal funds 
market. But this growth, in turn, means 
an extra job for the Fed; when it is 
pursuing a restrictive policy, as it is 
now, it must be that much tougher on 
banks in the money centers. ‘That's be- 
cause they now have the option of pick- 
ing up extra reserves from the nation’s 
country banks, which normally have ex 
cess reserves to lend. 
e¢ Other Aspects—But not all federal 
funds represent member bank reserves, 
and banks are not the only operators in 
the federal funds market. Government 
bond dealers regularly use the market 
as a source of funds when they borrow 
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“If you're thinking about a Corporate 
Trust or Fiscal Agency talk to the 
people at Chase Manhattan” 


New York's leading bank has the 
men and the experience you need 
to handle Corporate Trust details 
at high-level efficiency. 


Any corporation or governmental unit 
considering a bond issue will find it 
profitable to talk to the people at Chase 
Manhattan. 

Chase Manhattan’s Corporate Trust 
Department is staffed with people long 
experienced in every detail of acting as 
Trustee and Fiscal Agent. Their experi- 
ence plus the technical skill they have 
acquired by long and large practice en- 
ables them to serve you efficiently and 
administer the many details of an 
agreement, no matter how enliedel 

The range of Chase Manhattan trus- 
teeship runs from the nation’s biggest 


toll roads to its most expansive utilities. 
Chase Manhattan corporate trust cus- 
tomers extend to every corner of the 
free world. These are merely statistics 
of experience. But they can be valuable 
to you. 

If you are an officer of a corporation 
or a governmental unit, talk to the 
people at Chase Manhattan about your 
trusteeships. The address is 40 Wall 
Street, New York 15. The telephone 
number — HAnover 2-6000. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





outside New York City, principally be- 
cause they can get immediate use of the 
funds through the Fed’s wire transfer 
facilities. 

¢ Recent Rise—Trading in _ federal 
funds has become important only in the 
last few years, though the market has 
existed since the mid-1920s 

Since the Federal Reserve-lreasury 
“accord” in 1951 made the Fed again 
an independent policvmaking — body, 
there have been recurring periods of 
monetary tightness ~and a rising interest 
in federal funds. With bank reserves 
under pressure, more and more banks 
have turned to this market to adjust 
their reserve positions. 

In the last 10 vears average daily 
trading volume in federal funds has 
jumped from an estimated $350-million 
or $450-million a day to nearly $2-bil- 
lion on busy days, which is close to 
10% of total member bank reserves. 
[he number of banks participating has 
doubled to over 200. 
¢ What Kind of Market?—Though 
these banks trading in federal funds 
are most often described as a ‘“‘market,” 
there’s no tightly knit organization like 
a stock exchange. 

Two fairly definite methods have de- 
veloped, however, for bringing buvers 
and sellers together. In New York, two 
organizations now offer a_ brokerage 
service in federal funds; and it’s esti- 
mated that about 50% of funds trading 
is handled through them 

One, Garvin, Bantel & Co. is a New 
York Stock Exchange member, has been 
active in the funds market since the 
1920s, and deals with a nationwide 
group of banks. Garvin, Bantel was cen- 
sured by the NYSE for its part in the 
government bond market debacle last 
summer (BW —Sep.27'58,p45). The 
other, the Irving Trust Co., a big New 
York bank, only came into the market 
last December (BW —Dec.13’58,p105). 
Generally, neither makes a charge; Gar- 
vin, Bantel hopes to pick up stock ex- 
change business, and the Irving Trust to 
build up its correspondent banks. 

Ihe second method of bringing buy- 
ers and sellers together, according to the 
Fed study, is through a few large New 
York banks that are willing to “‘accom- 
modate’” their correspondent banks, 
even when the transactions in federal 
funds run against their own reserve posi- 
tions. (Morgan Guaranty, however, em- 
phasizes that its primary responsibility 
in funds trading is to adjust its own re- 
serve position. It doesn’t trv to make a 
profit, but buys and sells funds at the 
same price.) The volume of this trad- 
ing has been increasing sharply. Last 
Friday, Morgan Guaranty bought $158- 
million, sold $270-million. Its peak 
trading last month of $542-million was 
almost as much as the entire funds mar- 
ket was doing on quiet days when the 
Fed made its 1956 survey. END 
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Why does this mark 
appear on 8 out of 10 
power boilers? 


These initials stand for The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, world leader in the 
specialized business of insuring and safeguarding power equipment. They are stamped into the steel of 8 out of 
10 power boilers manufactured in the United States. 

Because such boilers must hold in check tremendous amounts of heat energy, states have strict standards 
for their design, material and workmanship. Virtually all of them specify those standards known as the Boiler Code 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. And they require that a commissioned inspector, employed by 
a competent authority, certify that these standards have been met. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s specially trained shop inspectors are chosen for this work by the great majority of 
manufacturers. Assigned to their plants, the inspectors review design, approve materials, check details of work- 
manship and witness all tests . . . before they permit the HSB mark of certification to be put on. 

The continuing choice of Hartford Steam Boiler inspectors as the certifying authority for the boiler industry 
is one good reason why it will pay you to insure your power equipment with the leader in this specialized field. 
And it is further evidence that, at Hartford Steam Boiler, INSPECTION IS OUR MIDDLE NAME! 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 




















the Bruning man 


on drafting room 


A 


Now! you can increase drafting room production 
dramatically — without the high cost for expansion 
or additional personnel! You can do it with the prod- 
ucts and help offered only by your Bruning Man! 

He gives you the widest selection of the most ad- 
vanced products on the market to save you time 
and money ...modern Auto-Shift drafting tables 
that enable 50% more productive use of space... 
all-new Neoglide drafters that speed drafting up to 
40% ... versatile intermediates that slash time of 
re-working drawings up to 90% ... the brand new 


production! 





Copyflex 675 reproduction machine that offers more 
operating conveniences and advancements than any 
other machine on the market. 

Your Bruning Man gives you the service, supply, 
and quality products offered only by a company with 
over 60 years’ experience as researcher, manufacturer, 
and supplier. He provides you a single, dependable 
source for everything you need; simplifies ordering 
and stocking, saves you time and money. His sales- 
service branches and plants are near you to assure 
you the product or help you need when you need it! 





Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 


Call your Bruning Man, 
He’s located in 


(BRUNING ) °..2%« 


United States and Canada. 
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In Finance 


New York Banks Want to Charge More 


For Consumer Installment Loans 


New York City banks are considering a hike in the 
rates charged on consumer installment loans, now 3.75% 
a year discounted in advance—equivalent to about 7.5% 
on a straight loan basis. (Loans with credit life insur- 
ance added cost 4 of 1% more.) Bankers say that 
demand for loans, plus the mounting cost of credit 
over-all, dictates an increase to about +.25%, which 
would mean an interest charge of about 8.5%. 

It is doubtful, though, that a change will be put 
through immediately. Some bankers feel that pushing 
for a hike now would incur political criticism. But 
with a firm trend toward higher borrowing costs in every 
sector, a rise in installment loans is regarded as inevitable. 


Fed Officials Admit It Now— 
Credit Policy Is Restrictive 


It’s official, the nation’s money managers are now pur- 
suing what they describe as a “restrictive” credit policy. 
This was the word passed by officials at New York’s Fed- 
eral Reserve this week, as the money market itself re- 
flected the trend toward higher borrowing costs. 

The Fed said that the net borrowed reserve position, 
which hit $523-million last week, is “appropriate” to 
present demand for credit. But it should not be com- 
pared with the tight money squeeze of fall, 1957, says 
Fed, when the net borrowed reserve position last reached 
the $500-million mark. The Fed explained that bankers 
have learned to accommodate themselves to an increas- 
ing degree of tightness, particularly by increased use of 
the federal funds market (page 123). 

In clarifying its policy, the Fed was pointing out that 
the recent hike in its discount rate (BW —Jun.659,p77) 
was being followed by increasing restraint on the amount 
of credit that the money managers are prepared to make 
available. This may mean even higher rates in the future. 


Alleghany Corp. Bridles at Suggestion 
SEC Should Be Its Federal Watchdog 


~ Alleghany Corp. officials this week said they would 
oppose any attempt by the Securities & FE xchange Com- 
mission to regulate their operations, which now come 
under Interstate Commerce Commission supervision. 

SEC Chmn. Edward N. Gadsby, in testifying last week 
before a House Interstate Commerce subcommittee on 
a bundle of legislation proposed earlier by the commis- 
sion, termed it “inappropriate” to exclude Alleghany 
from the Investment Company Act and to “deprive” 
its investors of safeguards considered essential by Con- 
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gress “just because Alleghany owns railroad stock.” 

Under an exemption now in the law, Alleghany, key- 
stone of the late Robert R. Young’s financial empire 
(BW—Feb.1459,p108), has not been subject to the 
reporting requirements of the Investment Company Act 
since 1945 because of its railroad holdings. A court 
battle began in 1954 to put Alleghany back under the 
act, but it ended in a victory for Alleghany. 

Now the SEC wants Congress to change the law, so 
that the exemption for companies subject to [CC regu- 
lation will not apply to companies the SEC finds are 
engaged primarily in the business of investing and trad- 
ing in securities. 

Alleghany controls the New York Central RR and 
owns 50% of Missouri Pacific RR. But Gadsby pointed 
out that the company now has only 16% of its assets 
invested in railroad securities in 1945, when it was first 
exempted from the law, the figure was 85%. 

Alleghany officials, however, argue that “it is ridiculous 
for us to be regulated by two commissions.” It would 
mean requiring two different sets of accounting rules, 
two d.fferent procedures for bank loans, and so on. 


Borrowing Terms Are Stiffened 
For Shopping Center Developers 


Shopping center developers are finding it harder to 
finance their projects, partly because of tighter money, 
partly because of the rising rate of failures. ‘That's the 
consensus of a spot check this week of real estate men 
involved in the field. 

Edmund J. McRickard, partner in Brooks, Harvey & 
Co., New York mortgage brokers, reports that not only 
are lenders reducing the amount of loans they are willing 
to extend, but they also are asking higher interest rates 
—from 54% to 6% rather than the previous 44% to 
58 They also are requiring that a higher proportion 
of the total rent come from “Triple A” tenants—those 
with nationally accepted credit standing. 


o 
2g /C. 


Fidelity Bankers of Richmond Offers 
Mutual Fund Insurance Package 


This week, hard on the heels of the New Jersey Legis 
lature’s approval of variable annuities (BW—May30'59, 
p%), Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Corp. of Richmond 
jumped into the variable field with a mutual fund life 
insurance “package” that is designed to provide the 
same hedge against inflation as a variable annuity. 

Fidelity Bankers has formed a mutual fund, Fidelity 

Variable Stock Fund, Inc., which will be sold in con 
junction with conventional ordinary life policies. In 
addition to regular death benefits, the purchaser will get 
guaranteed retirement income from the insurance policy, 
as well as a return from the mutual fund investment, 
based on the fund’s market value at the time of retire- 
ment. 

Fidelity Bankers isn’t the first to offer this type of 
plan. Standard Life Insurance Co. of Indiana, 
others, has had a similar operation since 1956. 


among 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


Growth of Productivity and Wages in Four Selected Industries 


Bituminous Coal Mining 








Railroad Transportation 
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Comparing Wages With Productivity 


Contract negotiations in steel and 
other industries are focusing attention 
on the much-disputed relationship be- 
tween productivity and wages. The 
charts above show what has happened 
to these two measures in the past 12 
years in four important industries. 

Of the four, only coal mining showed 
a greater increase in output per man- 
hour than average hourly earnings. 
Mechanization in this industry boosted 
1958 productivity 78% over 1947 while 
hourly wages rose only 57%. 

In the other three industries, how- 
ever, earnings are outrunning produc- 
tivitv by a wide margin. 
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In basic steel, where 1958 production 
was severly curtailed by recession cut- 
backs in hardgoods manufacturing, 
output per manhour was only 27% 
higher than in 1947; wages (not includ- 
ing, fringe benefits) increased more than 
100%. The steel industry has cited 
similar figures in refusing union de- 
mands for another pay hike this year; 
the United Steelworkers has challenged 
them at the bargaining table. Steel- 
makers expect substantial improvement 
in the 1959 productivity index as a re- 
sult of their $1.2-billion capital, expan- 
sion outlay last year and retirement of 
outmoded equipment. 


Hourly earnings in tobacco products 
manufacturing rose an impressive 78% 
over 1947, but still were relatively low 
compared with average earnings for all 
manufacturing industries—$1.60 per. 
hour vs. $2.13. Physical output per 
manhour,- aided by technological im- 
provements, rose 52% over the past 12 
vears. 

The biggest increase in earnings in 
the four-industry comparison was en- 
joyed by workers in the rail industry, 
whose hourly wages have risen 105% 
since 1947. In the same period, pro- 
ductivity improved 56%, as a result of 
increasing use of modern equipment. 
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New miracle rubber—Enjay Butyl—makes possible revolutionary tire that 
T MAKE IT SCREECH! 
HUGS THE ROAD SO WELL YOU CAN | 
Shown here in one of many exhaustive 4 rebound after impact. this means — other types of rubber ... on the 
tests, tires made of Enjay Buty! are now imazing quietness of ride and entirely — in your home, in industry, too 
proving to thousands of users thei new comfort for riders. 


The Enjay Company does not 


imazing qualities. 
£4 Another characteristic of Butyl that — tires. It supplies Butyl rubber to 


Tires made of Enjay Butyl are vir- 


: explains in part its superiority to or- facturers of tires, tubes, and hundr 
tually noiseless. ; pe peniginact: 2 
Ti : | turf i} dinary rubber: It is virtually immune — other products. 
vey slop quicker on wet surfaces than . 
: Pq to weathering—cracking and check- 





other tires do on dry. And stop as much ans 

pieincngen ? ae oe ing. Tire sidewalls stay smooth, flexible EXCITING 

{ as 30% faster under equal conditions. ‘ 

4 owe . and new-looking. NEW 

| They cushion road shock because a PRODUCTS 
basie characteristic of Butyl is to flow In these revolutionary new tires THROUGH 
over road irregularities, rather than is in hundreds of other products PETRO- 





i ° . ‘ ; ~ eas 
bouncing over them. With a minimum — Enjay Butyl outperforms natural and CHEMISTRY | 
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“My name is C. E. Rice—executive vice-president of Jessop Steel Com- 
pany and Green River Steel Corporation. During my 37 years in the indus- 
try, I've come to realize more and more just how important people are in 
a steel mill 

“And Jessop people are a good reason for your confidence in specifying 
Jessop specialty steels. Here’s w hy 

“Most of our men are 20 year veterans, and a large percent of our per- 
sonnel are stockholders. All are personally interested in making certain 
you get exactly what you order . . . and on the date promised! 

‘At Jessop, there’s no buck-passing through a maze of super clerks. 
Every man works actively as a part of the fast-moving Jessop team. 

“When you need high quality specialty steels, call Jessop. Our service 


will keep you sold.” VMA 6723 


J 









STEEL COMPANY 


Washington, Pennsylvania 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK At midweek, the foreign ministers’ conference in Geneva seemed to be 
coming to a head. 
JUNE 13, 1959 


Neither the West nor the Soviet Union was giving much ground on the 
pivotal question of Berlin—after more than four weeks’ negotiations. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko, on orders from Premier Khrushchev, was ham- 
mering at the old theme of ending the West’s “occupation status” in Berlin. 
The Western foreign ministers, on their part, were warning that the West 
would not go to the summit under threats. 





As Washington sees it, East-West negotiations may break down com- 
pletely. That would leave our position in West Berlin as insecure as ever. 


On the other hand, last-minute concessions after hard bargaining may 
lead to a tentative agreement on a later summit meeting. 


The odds still seem to favor a summit conference—and at least a 
stop-gap agreement on Berlin. 


Fact is that Western foreign ministers never seriously believed that 
Khrushchev would let the West off the hook on Berlin at Geneva. He’s 
almost sure to save any real concessions for a summit meeting. 


But the West wants some indication that its proposals on Berlin are 
not wholly unacceptable. These proposals add up to Soviet agreement on 
the West’s rights in Berlin, in exchange for limited recognition of Com- 
munist East Germany and a reduction in West Berlin’s role as an anti- 
Communist propaganda center. 


Khrushchev may yet prove willing to do business on this basis. He, of 
course, would like to bully us into an “unconditional” summit meeting. He 
might even run the risk of making a separate Soviet treaty with Communist 
East Germany. That would put controls over the access to West Berlin in 
East German hands. 


But Washington is betting that Khrushchev will give in a little to try 
to insure getting this much-desired summit meeting. 


i 
' 
| 
é 
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Failure to break the stalemate at Geneva within the next week or so 
could delay a summit meeting—assuming there is one. Khrushchev is due 
to tour Scandinavia in August. There’s increasing talk of a British election 
in early fall. These could slow up the whole timing of a summit conference. 


oN 


Chancellor Adenauer is stirring a political furor in West Germany. 
Last week he unexpectedly decided to remain as Chancellor and not run 
for the presidency (page 26). His move was a blow to Economics Minister 
Erhard—the man who seemed likely to succeed Adenauer as the top leader 
in Bonn. 


Adenauer has riled the many supporters of Erhard and split the ranks 


of the Christian Democratic Party. More important, he has hurt his own 
prestige as a tough but democratic leader. 


Officials in Bonn and other Western capitals don’t think the political 
crisis will in any way affect West Germany’s over-all strength. But they 
are puzzled by Adenauer’s erratic, stubborn behavior in clinging to the 13) 
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chancellorship. On balance, they figure he may be a harder man to deal 
with in the months ahead. 


Pres. de Gaulle is building up pressure on the U. S. and Britain to give 
France a bigger role in NATO. In doing so, he’s putting new strains on 
unity within the Western alliance. 


Main trouble now is de Gaulle’s refusal to stockpile nuclear weapons 
on French soil—unless they are under French control. That may force 
NATO to pull its fighter-bomber squadrons out of France. 


De Gaulle already has given NATO a hard time. Recently, he refused 
to station intermediate-range missiles in France. Then, he withdrew 
France’s Mediterranean fleet from the NATO command. 


De Gaulle’s price for French cooperation in NATO is too high, in 
Washington’s view. He wants the U.S. and Britain to back him all the 
way in Algeria. He would like a Frenchman appointed as NATO’s supreme 
commander. 


Beyond that, France wants to enter the “nuclear club” (U.S., Britain, 
Soviet Union) on equal terms with Britain. U.S. has helped Britain develop 
nuclear weapons. But it has refused to share data with France. 


France is pushing its own nuclear-weapons program. It may test its 
first atomic bomb soon—just when an East-West agreement on nuclear 
testing seems fairly close at hand. 


India has a new Conservative Party, primarily formed by private busi- 
ness leaders. The party has support from the anti-Communist middle class 
and some politicians who are dissatisfied with the ruling Congress Party. 


The new party could make trouble for Prinie Minister Nehru—though 
general elections are over two years away. It opposes Nehru’s policy of 
“cooperative farming” and his fence-straddling position toward the West and 
the Communists. It favors scaling down public investment in the third Five- 
Year Plan now being blueprinted. 


A Castro-style revolution has hit Nicaragua. At midweek, it looked as 
though jungle skirmishes between the government and rebel exiles might 
drag on for some time. 


Latin American liberals have tagged Nicaragua as a dictatorship—like 
Trujillo’s in the Dominican Republic or Stroessner’s in Paraguay. But the 
small-scale revolution is mostly a struggle between the ins and the outs. 


The rebels hate the ruling Somoza family. Anastasio Somoza ran the 
country ruthlessly from 1936 until his assassination in 1956. Then, son 
Luis took the reins, with brother “Tachito” as army chief. 


Luis actually has made significant reforms. He has freed the press, 
released political prisoners. 
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Woman who 
“never uses” 
he railroads 


The car she drives ... 

The food she buys... 

Her family’s clothes ... 
The new house she loves ... 


They’ve all come her way on 


the railroads either as raw 





materials, as component parts, 
or as finished products. 


Woman who “never uses” 
the railroads? There’s never a 
day when she doesn’t! 

y 


Railroads carry more of the things 
you use than any other form of 
transportation. And they save you 
money, too, because railroads are 
a low-cost way of shipping freight. 

That’s why financially sound. 
progressive and strong railroads 
are important to you. They are 
essential both to an expanding 
economy and to the national! 
defense. It’s in your interest that 
railroads be given the equality 
of treatment and opportunity on 
which their health depends—now 
and in the future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 





WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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speeds work 


for everyone 
in the office 


perce COPYING can replace time-consuming, 
money -wasting hand-copying, and retyping of 
reports, orders, invoices, and drawings in every de- 
partment of your business. « Put the original in 
your Ozalid machine; seconds later out come clear, 
dry copies. No retyping, no proofreading, no fuss! 


WHITEPRINT MACHINES e¢ MICROFILM EQUIPMENT e AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 
SENSITIZED MATERIALS e PRODUCTS FOR DESIGN e LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


4 
insiant- Copying: 


| Pall 


=>) 


Ozalith offset plates mean 
no negatives, no trays, no 
darkroom. You process 
positive working paper 
plates in 90 seconds—an 
aluminum plate in less than 
2 minutes! Send for folder 
No.E-6-13,Ozalid Division, 
General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 


e The desk-top Ozamatic, shown above, turns out 
up to 1,000 copies of 814"x 11” size in an hour, at only 
a penny a copy. « There’s a full line of Ozalid prod- 
ucts for every copying need. « Call your local Ozalid 
representative. Or write: Ozalid Division, General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 


OZALID 


Division of General Aniline & Film Corp.; in Canada, Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 














MYLAR* helps improve product performance... cut costs 


























































“Mylar” resists moisture, temperature extremes. 
Thin sheet of ‘‘Mylar’’ polyester film retains 
its toughness and stability under extreme 
conditions of heat and moisture. 

























Original drawings represent sizable in- 
vestments in engineering and drafting 
time and labor. Managers respensible for 
design and engineering had been seeking 
a drafting material that would resist mois- 
ture ... protect against wear and tear of 
repeated usage. 

Alert manufacturers of drafting materi- 
als filled this need with a completely new 
drafting film using Du Pont ‘“‘Mylar’’* 
polyester film as the base. ‘‘Mylar’’ had 
the necessary stability, toughness, dura- 
bility and moisture resistance to protect 
valuable drawings against slow deteriora- 
tion. And drafting films of ““Mylar’’ now 
cost less than many grades of tracing cloth! 


Better Things for Better Living 


... through Chemistry 


8E6. U. 5, pat. OFF 





Drafting films of Du Pont “MYLAR” safeguard 
Original drawings against moisture and wear 


This is but one of the 
“Mylar’’ is helping industry 
product performance, develop new prod 
ucts or lower costs. Electric motors, for 
example, can be made smaller and more 
efficient with insulation of ‘“‘Mylar’’ 
magnetic recording tape is tougher, thin- 
ner and far more durable. 

For additional information write today 
for our new booklet. E. I. du Pont dk 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Film Department 
Room B-6, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


** Mylar” is Du Pont’s registered trademark for it 
brand of polyester film. 


many ways 
improve 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 






























Smashing *% ton autos into 5 ft. bales 


In a scrap salvage yard in Chicago, this huge press smashes 
automobiles into five-foot bales. Here’s how it works. 
Stripped autos are shoved into a 20-foot press box. At the 
flip of a switch three giant plungers jam down with a force 
of over 1000 tons. Result: A compact bale, five feet long and 
two feet deep. About 30 cars an hour are run through this 
giant baling press. 

Powering this mammoth machine requires sturdy motors. 
They have to deliver an instantaneous surge of power to 
drive home the huge plungers. Five Century Electric 100 hp 
motors do the job. Result: Plenty of dependable power when 
and where it’s needed. 

Century Electric application engineers have helped de- 
velop thousands of motor drive systems like this. And they 
can design the right drive system for your equipment be- 
cause Century Electric designs, manufactures and applies 
motors and nothing but motors. . . your assurance of getting 
more than just a motor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 






















Five 100 hp Century Electric motors provide 
dependable muscle power for the huge press. 

















In Washington 


Higher Import Levels Set 
For Foreign Oil Products 


Oil importing companies will be allowed to bring 
almost 1.5-million bbl. a day of foreign oil and products 
into the U.S. for the last six months of 1959, under new 
levels set this week by Interior Dept.’s Oil Import Ad- 
ministration. This is an increase of about 30,000 bbl. 
laily over current authorizations. 

But most companies will suffer individual cuts because 
£ lower crude oil allocations for the area east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Higher import levels for residual fuel oil during the 
emainder of the year will account for the increase in 
total oil imports. Residual oil, presently imported at 
i trate of about 344,000 bbl. a day, will be increased to 
365,000 bbl., to guard against any unusually heavy winter 
equirements for the fuel. 

Because of an estimated lower demand, crude oil im- 
ports from July 1 to Dec. 31 for all but the seven West- 
ern states will be reduced by about 6% to a new level of 
578,019 bbl. daily. In the Western states, imports of 
crude oil will be boosted about 15% to 232,876 bbl. a 
day to meet increased demand. 

In another change, the Oil Import Administration 
now will guarantee importing companies that took part 
in the defunct voluntary import plan only 75% of their 
share of imports before controls were made mandatory. 
Che guaranty factor had been 80%, and will be main- 
tained for West Coast importers. 


FTC Is Upheld by Supreme Court 


In Promotion Discrimination Case 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week struck down an 
antitrust argument that would have changed the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission enforcement on one section of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Companies that give special promotional services or 
advertising allowances to favored customers may not 
defend the discrimination on the basis of lower selling 
costs to such customers, the court ruled. The decision 
upheld FTC charges in a case against Simplicity Pattern 
Co. Simplicity gave big variety stores free catalogues 
and free display cabinets to go with its dress patterns, 
but denied such aids to small stores specializing in the 
sale of fabrics. 

Simplicity said it should be allowed to defend the 
allowances granted the big stores on the ground that it 
saved money selling to them and that the special allow- 
ances represented only that difference in cost. A lower 
federal court agreed with the company, holding that the 
cost justification defense, which has been used as a 
defense against FTC charges of direct price discrimina- 
tion, also applies to cases involving discriminatory pro- 
motional aids. 
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The Robinson-Patman Act bans promotional aids un- 
less they are made available to all competing customers 
on “proportionately equal” terms. ‘The unanimous 
Supreme Court ruling by Justice Clark says this ban is 
“absolute” and does not include the cost justification 
defense. 


Oil Pipelines Dividends Get Clearance 


In another action, the Supreme Court gave its clear- 
ance to dividend payments made by oil pipelines to 
shipper-owned oil companies. ‘The court rejected a 
government argument that common carrier pipelines 
bound by a 1941 antitrust consent decree were using 
a method of computing dividends that “overpaid” ship- 
per-owners in violation of the decree’s terms (BW—May 
30°59,p36). The decree ended an antitrust suit charging 
the pipelines with making illegal rebates on transporta- 
tion charges to their shipper-owners. 

The decree limited each shipper-owner to “its share 
of 7% of the valuation” of the pipeline. Up to 1957, 
the pipelines used their total valuation—including assets 
financed by loans from third parties—to figure the 7% 
return. The government challenged this practice, argu- 
ing that the decree limited the shipper-owners to 7° of 
the amount actually invested in the pipeline. 

The ruling affects virtually all pipelines owned by oil 
companies, about 89 in all. In the test case, the com 
pany method resulted in the payment in one vear of 
over $]-million each to two oil company shipper-owners 
on a total joint investment of $2.9-million. 


NLRB Balked in Labor Ruling 


In still another case, the Supreme Court ordered 
dissolution of employee committees set up by two car- 
bon black and oil field equipment manufacturers tu 
discuss problems of mutual interest with management, 
including grievances. The court agreed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board that the employee com- 
mittees, though not technically engaging in collective 
bargaining—are “labor organizations” under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Lower courts had upset NLRB’s unfair 
labor practice ruling against the companies—Cabot Car- 
bon Co. and Cabot Shops, Inc., of Pampa, Tex.—on 
charges of the Chemical Workers Union that the em- 
ployee committees were company-dominated unions. 


House Passes Water Pollution Bill 


Despite Presidential Objections 


In the face of Presidential disapproval, the House this 
week voted, 253 to 142, to double federal grants to 
municipalities for construction of sewage treatment 
works. ‘The measure boosts federal outlays from $50- 
million annually to $100-million and raises the ceiling on 
each grant from $250,000 to $500,000. 

The President opposes the measure for budget rea- 
sons, and because he favors a plan to have the states 
handle the water pollution problem. Under such a 
scheme, the states could assist the municipalities after 
the federal government relinquishes certain revenue 
sources to the states, such as the telephone tax. 
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United Air Lines Air Freight as your basic 
method of distribution. Over 900 flights 
daily can give fast, direct distribution from 
production line to markets. You get a higher 
return on investment, and your cargo gets 
“extra care just as you do when you fly United. 
Let our shipping experts show you how. 









For the free booklet that tells the 
Air Freight profit story, 
just write Cargo Sales Division, 
United Air Lines, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Industrials Are Pushed Back 


Most analysts think the stock price decline will be 
neither very stiff nor very long. But a minority feels that the 
market may drop as much as 10%. 


This week, the stock market looked 
ick. A series of sharp selling waves bat- 
cred at prices, sent the popular Dow- 
ones industrial average down to 617 
t midweek, some 26 points—or 4.2% — 
clow its all-time high of 643 registered 
m May 29, before bouncing back. 

The reaction was not unexpected. 
Ihe market has suffered periodic de- 
lines of 4% or so in the past few 
months (chart), and it has become in- 
creasingly vulnerable to wide my a 
lor despite the high level of the 
popular averages, the market has been 
deteriorating technically. In past wecks, 
more issues have been declining than 
advancing; the short position has been 
dropping steadily, thus pulling a tech- 
nical prop from under prices, and vol- 
ume has gradually slackened. 

When Pres. Eisenhower requested 
the lifting of the interest rate ceiling on 
government bonds (page 143), the 
market knew its fears of even tighter 
money were confirmed. And although 
it had taken the credit squeeze into ac- 
count lately, the stock market still was 
shaken by the official news. 

* Consensus—This does not mean that 
the market is about to take a steep dive 
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although some professional stock ad- 
visers think the market’s behavior 
points to a drop of about 10%. ‘This 
is one of those not too rare occasions 
when Wall Street’s experts can’t agree, 
but the consensus is that this week’s 
reaction is just that, and nothing more. 
As most stock analysts see it, the market 
is merely showing signs of middle age. 
The chart above, which plots some 
of the major swings of stock prices 
since 1955, adds weight to this theory. 
It shows that, in the short run at least, 
bull markets have frequent corrections 
anywhere from +% to 12%. ‘There’s 
nothing on the business horizon to 
indicate that this pattern won't hold 
true this time, although most analysts 
scoff at the higher percentage because 
of continued prospects for a high level 
of business activity. 
¢ Analogy—In fact, some analysts think 
that the present market closely parallels 
the market of 1955. Edmund W. 
Tabell of Walston & Co. recalls that 
from 1953 through 1954, the stock 
market took off on an almost straight- 
line advance. It was interrupted by only 
three minor corrections, a +.4% decline 
in January, 1954, a 5.4% decline in 


August, and another 4.4% 
October. 

As 1955 began, the swings becam« 
wider. First, there was a 6.5% decline 
in January, then an 8.1% drop in 
March. The rise then resumed through 
the summer, but during the “Eisen- 
hower heart attack” market share prices 
fell 10.8%. 

l'abell comments that all during thi 
period the bull market showed signs of 
strain. But he adds that the sequel to 


drop in 


the 1955 corrections is well known 
The market eventually made a new 
high, although there was extreme 


sclectivity among individual stocks. 
Tabell, like other analysts, predicts 
the same course of events for this 
market. Few expect that the current 
drop will be deep or long lasting. But 
the difference between the present 
situation and the minor declines suf- 
fered to date is that the latest price 
concessions have not attracted buvers 
in any number. Previously, the slightest 
declines brought out buying power. 
Now, however, investors have appar- 
ently concluded that there is no urgency 
about purchasing, and they prefer to 
wait and see. 
e Another Spurt—In any case, the de- 
cline should be only temporary. Many 
professionals think the market, however, 
could stay sluggish until the fall, or un- 
til stock buvers have a chance to consoli- 
date their portfolios by weeding out 
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Take another, 
profitable look 
at this.... 


THRIFTY NEW THREESOME 


You have unmatched lift truck 
performance in the 2,000-3,000-lb 
class with the NEW Allis-Chal- 
mers FT20-24, FTP20-24 and 
FTB30-15. 

You have full 35 hp — 97 ft-lb of 
lively torque — from the sturdy, 
designed-for-the-job industrial en- 
gine. This is the most power avail- 
able in trucks this size. 


You have balance and stability, 
along with the power to climb a 
34% grade with pneumatic tires, 
40% with cushion tires, loaded. 
That’s real performance. 
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Each New “HEFTY” FT Model Lift Truck 
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You have maneuverability to 
turn sharply, spot loads quickly. 
Operators like the comfort and 
convenience of these trucks — the 
way they steer and handle. 


You have “‘years-ahead’”’ design, 
with bonus strength from forks to 
counterweight — and unequalled 
timesaving serviceability. 


Be sure to take another, profitable 
look at this Thrifty NEW Three- 
some of lift trucks, See your mate- 
rial handling dealer or write for 
new literature. Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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is a real champ in its class. 





unwanted issues. Then, they say, the 
market would be off on another spurt 
which could carry it close to the 700 
mark. As long as business conditions 
remain sound, they feel stock prices 
will continue to climb. 

If the market behaves as most pro- 
fessionals think it will, corrective swings 
will be even harder on the nerves in 
the months ahead. 

For one thing, bargain hunters will 

be in and out of the market, causing 
wide fluctuations. For another, the 
anatomy of the market will be under- 
going some startling changes, as it has 
in the past few weeks. For instance, 
once highly favored electronics stocks 
have been taking a pounding. Also 
suffering are radio-I'V makers, utilities, 
and aircraft manufacturers. 
e New Leaders—Meanwhile, a new list 
of stock groups has assumed mar- 
ket leadership—construction, aluminum, 
and cement, among others. In fact, 
there has been a decided rotation of 
leadership in recent weeks, to an extent 
seldom witnessed except during the lat- 
ter stages of a bull market advance. 

This switching indicates that inves- 
tors are “taking down” trading profits 
in many issues, replacing them with 
more seasoned stocks. Although this 
adds to a more stable market, it also 
eventually serves to reduce trading vol- 
ume 

A third factor that will make hearts 
beat faster is the growing rebellion of 
big buvers toward equities. 

In recent months, an increasing num- 
ber of big institutions have shifted 
policy, and you don’t have to go far 
to see what is weighing on them—the 
government's toughening credit policy. 

Big investors see in tighter credit a 
two-way squeeze on stock prices: 

e Higher vields in the bond mar- 
ket make common stocks look that 
much less appealing in comparison. 

e As credit curbs slow down busi- 
ness expansion, corporate earnings could 
work lower. 
¢ New Financing—A fourth factor also 
will be added in the coming months— 
the increasingly heavy volume of equity 
financing by corporations, which should 
eventually bring about a realignment of 
supply and demand. The Securities & 
Exchange Commission has just reported 
that common stock financing in the 
first quarter rose to $511-million, as 
compared with $289-million a_ year 
ago; and it comprised 22% of the total 
of new issues as against 10% in the 
same period a year ago. 

All these factors should lead to an 
unsettled stock market, in which wide- 
swinging corrections become more 
commonplace. In view of this, most 
stock brokers now are cautioning their 
customers that selling objectives should 
be set with an eye on 33% profit or 
even less. END 
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Fiber Glass fabrics woven by Stevens are among hundreds of integral compenents of 
missiles and satellites which have propelled us into a new era. As reinforcement for 
plastics, Fiber Glass fabrics possess the characteristics required to withstand the rigors of 
outer space. In boats and fishing rods, dust collection bags, electrical insulation and scores 


of other industries, Stevens Fiber Glass fabrics are constantly finding wider applications. 
FABRIC ENGINEERS FOR INDUSTRY 


Stevens—one of the country’s largest fabric producers—offers a diversified 
production of woven, knitted and non-woven fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, 
Fiber Glass., Fortisan, Dacron* , Acrilan', Dynel't, Acetate, Rayon and Orlontt. If you 


have a special industrial fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 


Steven Fabrics 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC., STEVENS BUILDING, BROADWAY AT 41ST STREET. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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When an engineer studies a catalog, he’s reading with an 
expert’s eye. He analyzes every phrase, scrutinizes every photograph. And 
unconsciously he reads between the lines ... . looks for evidence of good taste and 
respectfulness on the part of the company that issued the catalog. The printed 
literature that will make a good impression on this man must be thoughtfully 
prepared in every detail. The claims must be factual. The design must be in 
good taste. Halftone reproduction must be faithful. The paper must be of 
the highest quality. These things add up to the kind of respectful printing 
that wins respect from readers. Respectful printing must begin with a good printer. 
See him early. Most likely he will prefer Warren paper, because he will get 
better results — and so will you. 


printing papers make a good impression 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














Showdown on Interest Rates 


Administration argues that it needs to hike rates on 
government issues to ease debt-management problems. Demo- 
crats see a tight money issue looming. 


The Administration this week began 
ts defense of an unprecedented request 
to Congress to reform debt manage- 
ment regulations. 

Its goal is more freedom to conduct 
lebt operations. Congress over the 
ears has laid down restrictions, par- 
icularly regarding the amount of inter- 
st that can be paid on government 
ecurities (BW —Jun.6’59,p27). 

The Administration argues that it is 
ime to modernize debt management 
egulations in light of the debt’s tremen- 
lous size—last month it hit a high of 
287.2-billion—and its growing impact 
m the economy and on the financial 
narkets. 

Republicans are supporting the whole 
rogram. Democrats fear parts of the 
sackage will lead to another round of 
nterest rate increases not only for the 
‘'reasury but for all borrowers. 

Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson 
vas lead-off witness for the Administra- 
‘ion before the House Ways & Means 
Jommittee, which will pass on the pro- 
osal first. 

Here are the changes Anderson re- 
juested: 

Freedom to pay any interest rate the 
market requires on long-term securities. 

Since World War I, there has been 
1 44% ceiling on government bond 
issues of over five years’ maturity. The 
\dministration wants this removed on 
he grounds that governments are now 
veing sold at vields exceeding +4°%, in 
ffect barring the Treasury from tapping 
the long-term money market with new 
issues. 

Freedom to increase interest paid on 
I. and H savings bonds. 

The Administration wants the exist- 
ing 34% ceiling removed and plans to 
make the new rate 33% effective back 
to June 1. The effective rate would also 
be raised to 33% on all outstanding E 
and H bonds. Redemptions have been 
exceeding sales of savings bonds in 
recent months, and Treasury officials 
hope the higher rate will reverse the 
trend, For years, the savings bond 
program has been the only long-term 
borrowing program to show gains, and 
Treasury officials want to keep it alive. 
Congress seems likely to go along. 

A rise in the permanent debt ceiling 
to $288-billion from the present $285- 
billion. 

This provides $2-billion to $3-billion 
more than actually will be needed to 
cover outstanding debt on July 1, at 
the end of the current fiscal year, but 
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the Administration believes a $5-bil- 
lion increase is needed for efficient 
debt operations. Congress will grant 
enough rise to cover the debt, but may 
refuse the extra leeway. 

A rise in the temporary debt ceiling 
from the present $288-billion to $295- 
billion to cover the seasonal increase in 
debt over the next six months. The 
scasonal rise occurs each July-Decem- 
ber, when tax receipts are at their 
lowest. The temporary ceiling would 
automatically be removed June 30, 
1960. Congress will not object. 

Legislation to permit the holders 
of government securities to exchange 
them for new issues without having to 
make an immediate gain-or-loss settle- 
ment for tax purposes. 
¢ New Long-Term Issues—Because this 
change seems to be merely technical, it 
was overlooked in the first reaction to 
the Administration’s proposals. It could 
have an important bearing on future 
debt operations. Treasury officials have 
considered a number of proposals in 
recent months for massive debt refund- 
ings along the lines of the Canadian 
experience of last summer. 

They would like to stimulate investor 
interest in exchanging present issues 
still eight or 10 vears away from matur- 
ity for new long-term issues as well as 
short-term obligations. One way to do 
this, they feel, is to change the law 
that now requires that such an exchange 
must be recognized for tax purposes 
if the original cost of the old security 
is above or below the market value of 
the new issue on the date of the ex- 
change. 

In practice, only losses would enter 
the picture, as the Treasury would not 
engage in advance refunding unless the 
old issue were selling below par on the 
market. The first issue on which an 
exchange offer would be made would 
be the victory 24s, issued just after 
World War II. They are callable in 
1967 and mature in 1972. Recently 
they have been selling for around $84 
per $100 bond. 

The terms of the new issue would be 
set so that it would sell in the market 
at about the same price as the issue 
being exchanged—$84 in this case. If 
an investor were in a position where 
he would benefit by taking a tax loss he 
could simply sell the old security and 
buy the new oné in the market. 
¢ Sweetener—Many buyers of long 
bonds, such as financial institutions, 
foundations, and charitable organiza- 


tions, do not want to take such losses 

because they show up on their books 
as a reduction in surplus or in earnings 
To ease their position, the Treasury 
is asking Congress for legislation that 
will make a tax accounting of the 
transaction postponable until the new 
security is disposed of. 

Of course, if the investor holds the 
new issue to maturity, or sells it at 
higher price prior to maturity, he will 
then have to pav a tax on the gain. 
The base for figuring this tax will be the 
market value of the old security at the 
time it was exchanged. 

e Reaction—Anderson got a_ friendly 
reception from Wilbur Mills, (D-Ark 
Wavs & Means Committee chairman. 

Some lawmakers believe that elimina 
tion of the interest ceiling will lead to 
a general increase in interest paid by all 
borrowers, Mills pointed out. “If this 
is not the case, now is the time t 
straighten them out,” he advised Ander 
son. 

Anderson said the cause of rising 
rates is the expansion of business, not 
I'reasury operations. He added that if 
the Treasury is barred by the interest 
ceiling from selling bonds of over fiv« 
vears’ maturity, the amount of market 
able debt maturing in a vear would rise 
in the next 18 months from $76-billion 
at present to more than $100-billion 
This, he said, would mean a $24-billion 
jump in the amount of short-term fi- 
nancing, and would cause short-term 
rates to rise markedly. 

If Congress wants to keep interest 
rates from rising, he implied, the wa. 
is to approve the Administration's re- 
quests. 

“You're saying that one way or an- 
other you'll have to pay lenders the in- 
terest they want, either for long securi- 
ties or short ones,” Mills broke in. 

Anderson agreed, adding that pru- 

dent debt management made a certain 
amount of long-term borrowing neces 
sary. 
e Odds—The proposal to raise the debt 
ceiling has attracted relatively little op- 
position and apparently will be adopted 
without serious objection. Anderson 
was careful to point out that the Admin- 
istration still wants a debt ceiling, 
though at a higher level. 

A group of Treasury officials made an 
effort to have the Administration argue 
against any debt ceiling at all on the 
grounds that it has failed to halt spend- 
ing increases and interferes scrioush 
with debt operations on occasion. ‘Thes« 
same arguments are developed fully in a 
new study to be published June 19 by 
the Brookings Institution. ‘The National 
Debt Ceiling: An Experiment in Fiscal 
Policy, by Marshall A. Robinson of the 
Brookings staff, concludes that the ceil 
ing has cost taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars and should be abandoned as a 
failure. END 
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Littie Hope in Treasury Market 


@ This year’s federal deficit helped depress govern- 
ment bond prices. But next year’s balance, or even surplus, 
can’t be counted on to lift prices in the market. 


@ The Treasury is faced with immediate problems 
of debt—lengthening and raising new money. 


@ And, historically, a federal surplus has led to lower 
bond prices, rather than higher ones. 


In a little more than a fortnight, the 
nited States government will close its 
oks of account for the fiscal year 
ding June 30 with the biggest budget 
ficit in its peacetime history. The 
xt day it will start a new fiscal year 
‘iat promises a practically balanced 
idget—perhaps even a small surplus. 
The $12.4-billion deficit that the 
reasury has had to finance this year 
is been a major factor in producing a 
idly demoralized government bond 
irket: prices down; yields up to their 
ghest level in nearly 40 years, with 
me bonds yielding about 4.50%; a 
al scarcity of buyers. 
» Little Optimism—But, paradoxically, 
espite the big change in the Treasury's 
nancing prospects, few in either 
Vashington or Wall Street expect that 
1e dramatic drop in the government's 
emand for capital will provide any 
iaterial improvement in prices in the 
yvernment market. 
On the contrary, most think bond 
) rices will continue to fall and interest 
ites to climb—more perhaps in the 
iort-term than in the long-term sector. 
.t best they hope that a balanced 
budget will slow the rise in rates. 
The pessimistic view was bolstered 
this week by the President’s request for 
bolition of the 42-year-old 44% in- 
terest rate ceiling on new issues of 
|reasury bonds and for an increase in 
the temporary debt ceiling to $295- 
billion (page 143). The latter presages 
an even greater supply of government 
securities coming to market. 
* Phantom Rally—Surprisingly enough, 
the government market rallied after 
the President’s request was announced, 
but dealers insisted it had little to do 
with any real change in sentiment. 
They noted some investors who had 
been bond sellers were now standing 
by, waiting to see the outcome of the 
Administration’s request to Congress. 
Other investors were diverting a small 
part of their funds into governments 
following the sell-off in the stock mar- 
ket. The astounding increases in stock 
prices had been luring funds away from 
bonds and into equities. 


—t gant 
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Of course, dealers and investors alike 
will welcome both the lifting in the 
debt ceiling and the abolition of the 
interest rate ceiling. They see both 
moves as steps in restoring the govern- 
ment bond market in the long run to 
greater activity and liquidity. But they 
differentiate between the better “‘tone” 
the market will gain and the direction 
of prices. 
¢ The Job Ahead—Actually, the bal- 
anced budget, while an important fis- 
cal accomplishment, does little to ease 
the debt management and fiscal prob- 
lems the Treasury and the market face 
in the fiscal year ahead. 

Directly ahead lie tasks of length- 
ening the average life of the debt by 
offering long bond issues at 44% or 
more, of raising cash on a_ seasonal 
basis over the next six months, and of 
correcting severe dislocations in the 
placement of the debt which occurred 
this past year. 


|. Two Reasons Why 


There are two main reasons the bud- 
get balance will have so little imme- 
diate effect on the government secuti- 
ties market. 
¢ Reason 1—Corporations—now hold- 
ing abnormally large amounts of short- 
term government securities—are likely 
to start selling off later this vear. 

In the past six months, with a big 
upswing in their profits and deprecia- 
tion allowances—mostly investable cash 
—corporations bought governments. In 
so doing, they “bailed out” the Treas- 
ury in its deficit financing by provid- 
ing almost one half of the money it 
needed. 

These holdings are now near a peak, 
and it is expected that corporations will 
soon require these funds for their own 
capital development programs and for 
the inventory buildup accompanying 
the present boom. 

In effect, the Treasury postponed 
about half its problem this past vear. 
And as the corporations unload, the 
Treasury will have to face the other 
half of the 1958-59 deficit. 


Already, the money market is tight- 
ening as the June 15 corporate tax date 
approaches. Big corporations seem to 
be backing away somewhat from the 
money market as buyers while the small 
and medium-sized corporations, them- 
selves somewhat pinched for tax funds, 
are borrowing. 
¢ Reason 2—Theoretically, a deficit fis- 
cal year ends in July, and a balanced one 
starts. But financing refuses to run 
neatly by the calendar, and for six 
months the Treasury will be in a sea- 
sonal deficit position, when receipts are 
low, despite the balance for the vear as a 
whole. Estimates point to the neces- 
sity of borrowing $6-billion to $7-billion 
in new cash between July and Decem- 
ber. 

There is some hope that this require- 
ment may be pared to about $5-billion 
if corporations, in their September and 
December tax payments, use current 
revenues as an estimate for filing, in- 
stead of taking advantage of their legal 
privilege of working from their low 
tax liabilities of last year. ‘They can do 
this without penalty if they wish, and 
then can make up the difference in 
their payments in the March and June 
quarters. 

But even a $5-billion net cash de- 
mand by the Treasury will have a seri- 
ous impact on the money market when 
there are heavy seasonal pressures build- 
ing up for financing crop movements 
and the rising autumn business loan de- 
mand. 

Further pressures may build up from 
an increased tightening by the Federal 
Reserve (page 127) and a larger than ex- 
pected sell-off by corporations of their 
huge government holdings. 

In fact, just where the Treasury will 
be able to find its money in the second 
half of this calendar year is ballooning 
up as one of the biggest question marks 
on Wall Street. 


ll. Long-Term Trends 


The pat answer currently is that the 
banks will absorb most of the financ- 
ing. But this is openly inflationary and 
would require the tacit consent of the 
Fed, which would have to supply re- 
serves. 

If the Fed fails to do so, or supplies 
only a small portion, the short-term rate 
could “go through the roof.” 

Nor are dealers or Washington econo- 
mists optimistic about the future course 
for long-term rates in the government 
market. 
¢ Upward Pressure—While there has 
been a buyers’ strike against govern- 
ment bonds (BW—May23’59,p95), 
which some experts think has gone 
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too far, -there really seems to be 
little hope for a decided swing 
into governments. 

Partly this is because other debt 
obligations in large amounts are avail- 
able at higher yields. Investors today 
can get 54% on government-guaranteed 
mortgages, 5% on high-grade utility 
mortgage bonds, and 3.5% to 4.5% in 
tax-free yields on state and municipal 
bonds. 

If the Treasury in competitive re- 

sponse pays more in interest, other 
rates in the yield ladder will also ad- 
just upwards, so that the other in- 
vestment sectors will be even more 
attractive. 
e Lengthening Debt—Nor is _ the 
achievement of a balanced budget or 
even of a surplus likely to restore “‘bal- 
ance” in the government market. De- 
spite its strenuous efforts to lengthen 
the average life of the debt, the ‘Treas 
urv has been running on a treadmill 
with time. The average life now is 4 
vears 8 months, nearly the shortest in 
the postwar period. 

Realizing that the corporate holdings 
of short-term governments is a major 
powder-keg in debt management, th« 
Treasury will probably attempt again 
to push out the average maturity of the 
debt. 

And this is bound to put new pres- 
sure on the long bond market. 


lll. Price Effects 


Historically, Wall Street finds little 
precedent for any salutary effect of 
budget surpluses on bond prices. On 
the contrary, bond prices have declined 
and viclds have increased in a number 
of periods when the federal government 
has had a surplus. 

One dealer, Robert Van Cleave of 
C. F. Childs & Co., Inc., points out 
that in the calendar vears 1947-48, 
with a Treasury cash surplus of $15.7- 
billion, long bond vields went up from 
2.22% to 2.42% and short-term rates 


from 0.38% to 1.16%: in 1950-51, 
with a $1.6-billion surplus, long rates 
rose from 2.18% to 2.72% and short 


rates from 1.09% to 1.87%: and in 
1956-57, when there was a $6.7-billion 
surplus, long rates climbed from 2.69% 
to 3.17% while short-term rates jumped 
from 2.96% to 3.23%. 

e It Takes a Recession—In fact, it is 
apparent that it takes a recession to 
bring about a bull market in bonds. 
For even though a recession means def- 
icit spending with a greater supply of 
bonds coming to market and the infla- 
tionary implications theoretically favor- 
ing equity investment, it also means 
easicr money. And it is the increase 
in the money supply—investable funds 
-at a time when private credit demands 
are low that brings higher bond prices 
and lower yields. END 
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AVOID RISK lf | 
“you 
Duy 

steel. 





USE OUR SERVICE to maintain production continuity... 


. without fear of stock obsolescence. 
Your steel is quickly available from our 
large inventories, deliveries scheduled in 
advance of production needs. You get 
your steel when you want it, delivered, 
cut to exact size and ready for produc- 
tion. And, your losses brought on by 
obsolescence or mistakes in forecasting 
are reduced. We assume these risks for 
you. That’s good business. 

You also tie up less capital in inven- 
tory. You save costs of space. Your equip- 










| AMERICAN STEEL 


AL S333 


| WAREH ASS'N 
(OUSE ASS 


ment costs for storing, handling, cutting 
are reduced. You keep your insurance, 
taxes and interest costs to a minimum. 

Use this chart to compare all of your 
costs of possession with the cost and 
freedom-from-risk of buying steel from 
your Steel Service Center. Or, get the 
booklet What’s Your Real Cost of Pos- 
session for Steel from your nearby Steel 
Service Center. American Steel Ware- 
house Association, Inc., 540 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


The American Stee! Warehouse 


...- YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 


Per ton delivered _— 
Cost of capital: 
Inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 
TOTAL 
COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 
Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL 

















In the Markets 


Midweek Stock Rally Is Spotty . . . 


Stock market prices rallied at midweek after the 
sharpest sell-off in months. But, in contrast to previous 
rallies, prices did not immediately soar to new heights. 
Investors found some price concessions attractive, but 
many issues that had sold off sharply did not move up 
with the same momentum. 

I'he kind of shakeout that the market experienced is 
likely to occur more and more frequently as the bull 
market grows older. But few analysts feel that a pro- 
longed decline was in prospect. With the economy still 
moving up, and with considerable cash still available for 
investment in equities, stock prices should continue to 
move higher, although at a much slower and more ir- 
regular pace. 


. . . As Commodities Follow Stock Gyrations 


lhe commodities markets this week appeared to be 
moving in sympathy with stock prices. In the early 
part of the week, when share prices were being battered, 
commodity prices fell. Then, on W ednesday, both 
markets picked up. But individual commodities broke 
out of the pattern. 

lin prices reached a 27-month high on the London 
exchange, and New York dealer quotations for spot de- 
livery—$1.05¢ a Ib.—were the highest since December, 
1956. The main factor was good demand from tin- 
platers wanting tin in their plants before a_ possible 
steel strike. 

In sugar the near corner on domestic sugar achieved 
by Cuban operator, Julio Lobo (BW—May9'59, p34), has 
been broken, but the spot price is holding at about 5.83¢ 
a lb., some 50 points above prices of mid- April. World 
sugars, however, took a beating, as prospects grew that 
C ube would grind a big crop. Spot prices for world 

“raws”” ¢ dropped to 2 82¢ a lb., off 5 points (hundredths 
of a cent a lb.), while future contracts fell to new lows. 


Channel Tunnel, Treasure Hunting 


Figure in New Investor Interest 


Flourishing times draw new investment schemes, and 
some W aterlogged ones as well: 

The century-old English Channel tunnel project looks 
more promising, according to Leo D’Erlanger, chairman 
of Channel Tunnel Co., because “powerful London 
financiers” are now backing the project. D’Erlanger 
went on to say that these unnamed supporters have put 
up part of the $672,000 being spent on a special survey 
of the project’s feasibilities. ‘The cost of the entire ven- 
ture is estimated at $280-million. 

In spite of the vastness of this amount, speculation 
that the project may be built soon has boosted the price 
of Channel Tunnel Co. stock to $3.50 from $2.50 a few 
months ago. 


148 The Markets 


A new company devoted to ocean treasure hunts, 
Treasure Hunters, Inc., of Washington, seeks registra- 
tion of 1.9-million shares of common stock. The com- 
pany proposes to offer stock at $1 per share; insiders 
now own 53,500 shares, purchased at 10¢ par value per 
share. 

According to its prospectus, the company “will pri- 
marily engage in the search for, and the recovery and 
sale of, sunken cargoes and buried treasure.’ 

Assuming sufficient funds are raised, Treasure Hunt- 
ers’ first project will be “to search for the unsalvaged 
silver, gold, and jewels that went to the bottom of Vigo 
Bay, Spain, in October, 1702.” If all goes well, its 
second undertaking will be a hunt for the “dozen wrecks 
of the Spanish treasure fleet which were lost during a 
violent storm off the Bahamas in November, 1643.” 


SEC Moves to Tighten Its Rules 
On Monthly Stock Deal Reports 


Hoping to avoid more scandals like the Alexander L. 
Guterma-F. L. Jacobs Co. case (BW —Feb.21'59,p27), 
SEC this week proposed new regulations governing 
monthly reporting requirements for listed companies. 

The new rule applies to SEC’s form 8-K. It would 
require “insiders”—directors, officers, or holders of more 
than 10% of a company’s stock—to spell out any per- 
sonal financial stake in transactions between a parent 
company and its subsidiaries. In addition, companies 
would have to report any pledge of their own stock or 
that of any subsidiary as collateral for a loan. 

The latter was one of the devices that was used by 
Guterma in what SEC claims was an attempt to “bail 
out” of Jacobs; that is, an unregistered sale of controlling 
stock in a distressed company to an unsuspecting public. 


ASE Restricts Floor Traders 
Much as the Big Board Does 


The American Stock Exchange, goaded by the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission, has tightened up its 
regulations governing floor traders—exchange members 
who trade fox their own account while on the trading 
floor. SEC Chmn. Edward N. Gadsby recently attacked 
the activities of floor traders on the New York stock 
exchanges, charging they tend to “exaggerate swings in 
the market” (BWV —May9'59,p115). 

ASE’s new tule, in effect, limits the volume and timing 
of purchases that floor traders are allowed to make, in 
order to keep traders from causing sharp run-ups in 
stock prices. Much along the lines. of rules already in 
force at the New York Stock Exchange, it forbids floor 
traders from bidding more for a security than the price 
of its last sale. In some cases, traders must wait 15 
minutes before they can buy more stock at a higher price. 

Brokers and SEC officials say that, even before the 
ASE announced its new rule, floor trader activity—on 
both the NYSE and the ASE—had quieted down notice- 
ably, at least partly as a result of Gadsby’s attack. 
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What can Dona Margaritas pancake 








SPANISH AIRLIFT Flv make-up to Madrid? Of 


Cosmetics manufacturers have proved Pan A 


! 
—the most economical way to ship theu 


teach the chairman of the board ? 


Barriers to overseas trade come down when you ship via Pan 
Am Clipper Cargo! 

For air cargo can not only turn mountainous marketing 
problems into molehills — it can make sales soar and costs 
shrink as well! 

No executive can afford to ignore these vital facts: 

\ir cargo makes it possible to slash shipping costs. Example — 
100 pounds of cosmetics can be flown to Spain for $55. And 
that is total cost. There are no “hidden” charges. You save 
on crating, insurance, documentation, duties. 


\ir cargo puts continents of customers on your doorstep. Sales 


really move when your product moves by air—and s 
payments ! 

Air « argo eliminates the “dead weight” ol overseas wal 
ing. reduces the need for heavy inventories, takes th 
work out of production planning. 

On all counts, it’s good business to do business by 
the best way by air is by the Pan Am Profit Lift: 
complete, convenient and cost-saving shipping set 


offered by ANY overseas cargo carrier. 


So give Clipper cargo a fair trial. We're sure your verd 


in its favor! Call your cargo agent. forwarder or Pan At 


“ = ‘ ' heck available space on Pan Am flight equipment includes pressuri 

All this and a Jet Assist” too from the U. S. in just 4 seconds. thanks to ture-controlled planes for even the 

Only the PAN AM PROFIT LIFT ‘ PAT’’ elec tronic Pan Am lelereqister. cate” cargo. 
offers these five Exclusives Reserved or unreserved, a// Clipper Cargo is “DOORSTEP” SERVICE from ar 

expedited. U.S all : : ae a 

o we al your cargo agen ( 

FASTEST DELIVERY to all the world. No other MOST EXPERIENCED air cargo carrier. Pan nearest Pan American office. Pa 

airline can match Pan Am’s number of direct Am handles more overseas cargo than any the rest. 


flights to and from all 6 continents. 


other airline. You get expert service all the way. 


AND NOW—more “lift.” more service 


FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS. You can MOST MODERN AIR FLEET. Up-to-the-minute before, thanks to new Jet Clippers! 


PAN AMI 


CLIPPER CARGO 








*Trede Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 








Cargo is the surest, easiest and—in terms of TOT 


















<=> FROM PACKAGING CHEMISTRY, A BETTER WAY 


A package today has to do more than pro- chemistry, Dow materials are helping pace 
tect what's inside it. To survive in the fierce the development of packages that meet 
competitive battle for shelf space, a package modern sales needs. Several of these new 
has to be its product's eye-catcher, merchan- packages are shown on these pages. There 
diser and salesman. Through packaging are many more where they came from. 











New Twists With Styron Give 
Old Products New Impact 





Every package in this picture has one 
thing in common—Styron“ has helped 


make the product inside it sell faster. 





e learned that cottag 
cheese urves can go from dull 
t sensational th the idded Impact 
of 7} ging. Plastic containers 
mace f Stvron—witl ittractive olor 
and sign built in—make table-ready 
package s] ppers cant resist And 
they thei jobs efficiently and 
econ 

Inject Ided closures made of 
Sty: ( ipt ired the fancy of 
bottle s b use thev can be made at 
high speeds, resulting in economies 
on large production runs. They lend 
themselves nicely to intricate decora- 
tive eftects Outstanding premiun 
package p tential here 


Dow research, teamed with industry, 
assisted in the development of the end 
caps made of Stvron. A_ brand-new, 
low-cost package that effectively weds 
plastic and other materials to do a 
better job Tops ind bottoms of Stvron 


come in decorator colors, won't scratch, 


wont leave unsightly rust rings. 
When product has to be show- 
cased as well as protected—like th 


sensitive timer device in the picture 
nothing does it like Stvron. Tough 
clear Stvron gets it there safely, helps 


sell it through low-cost visual sales- 


Packaging with Stvron is functional. 
ecol ric | ind highly merchandis- 
abl Don’t thes packages suggest 


ways Styron could help your product 











LOW-COST, PICTURE WINDOW 


protection for produce 


Better packaging at the produce 
ounter is moving more volume with 
SS employee attention. And of all the 
ew produce packaging ideas. one of 
he best is this tomato pack, combining 
iper and Trycite*. This economic il 
ew polystyrene film went to work 
hen packers asked for a more func 
mal, more economical film for pro- 
ice. It breathes, allowing just the 





ght amount. of fresh air produce 
eds, vet has outstanding aging 
iracteristics for better protection 
s sparkling clear, prints admirably 
d won't wrinkle. If you're in’ pro 
ice, meat, baked goods, or window 
velopes, vou need Trycite. Maybe 
mum need its low-cost sales powel! 


hatever youre in. 


‘OXBOARD CONTAINERS 


and a coating idea 


Dow doesn’t make boxboard, doesn’t 

™ ven pretend to be an expert on box- 
vard containers. But through pack- 

ging chemistry, Dow has become a 

ajor factor in helping  boxboard 

: eople and their customers boost sales. 

low? Through latex coating. Dow 
atex in the clay coating adds a new 

















—_ 
limension of printability to boxboard 

a 4 hat makes color reproduction just 

Tl bout as good as you can get it. Latex 

ae enefits don’t stop there, either. The 

: itex makes the coating more elastic 

S , 

srovides better freedom from cracking 

eo) 

n t the folds. Paperboard suppliers 

ave latex coated grades—ask for them 

i , 

youll have a better looking pac kage 

i : 

of 

of 

‘ OTHER CHEMICALLY ENGINEERED PACKAGES WELL WORTH NOTING 
es 
a Specialty packaging. ideal for vac- Upgraded packaging films. 4 cocot. Kitchen-fresh appeal. Crystal clecr 
uum or drawn blisters, Ethocel" offers ex- ing of Saran Resin on packaging films re- Styron plastic containers put delicatessen 
a= cellent physical properties for eye-catching, duces moisture-vapor transmission, increases foods on display . . . reduce breakage .. . 
im uniform packages, fewer rejects, faster clarity, improves resistance to grease, oils, simplify handling . . . multiply sales of 

cycles because it is easily formed. water, organic liquids and vapors fresh daily’ foods. 

ry, : 
nd 
Ww, 

ds ' 

; 
a : 
On { 
‘h, : 
W- 
he 
th, 
ps You’re Missing Something if you're DOW PLASTICS BASIC TO PACKAGING 
PS- not keeping abreast of the dynamic things : ; : 
happening in packaging chemistry. Dow Molding Materials * Films * Film Resins 

| serves this industry with better materials Sheeting * Coatings * Expandable Beads 
~— and know-how, and provides prompt at- 

1S- tention to any problem we can help solve. 
est We may have an idea or two that could THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ict help you. Midland, Michigan 

















Experience—the added alloy in Allegheny Stainless 


Only Allegheny Ludium makes stainless steel 
in every form, grade and size 


It means one reliable source, one undivided responsibility, etc... . that’s A-L’s meat, too. The A-L reputation is 
me well-known standard of quality and uniformity—no built on pioneering. 


atter what your needs are Think of Allegheny Ludlum first . . . both for any new 


Allegheny Ludlum produces stainless steel in every com- development you may need, and for top quality in your 


ercial form, in every standard grade, in a full range of 


steady running requirements of stainless, high-temperature, 
sizes. And if you need something “‘special’”’ . 


. vacuum tool orelectrical steels. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
elting, custom analysis, ultra-high cleanliness material, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvar 


ALLEGHENY LUDLU 


for warehouse delivery of Alleghen RYERSON 
Export distribution AIRCO INTERNAT 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT 
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A new trend in life insurance has mushroomed in the past few months 
—the “insurability option,” which means you pay extra and get a guarantee 
that you'll be able to buy more coverage in the future. 


The big sales pitch: You can buy the added coverage (1) even if your 
health fails in the meantime, and (2) at standard rates without the extra 
premiums usually paid by people with heart trouble, ulcers, etc. 


So far, about 50 national companies are offering this new plan (pio- 
neered by Bankers Life of Iowa). 


Generally, the only negative feature is a rather low age limit—usually 
the top age for purchase of the option is 37 or 38. But for the rising younger 
executive who sees prosperous years ahead or the father who wants to 
launch an insurance program for his youngsters, the option idea has some 
solid advantages. 


Take a junior executive, age 30, with sound income and good expecta- 
tions. Say he already has $15,000 in group (company) life coverage, another 
$15,000 in personal coverage, and wants to expand his insurance. He buys 
a new $10,000 straight life policy (for about $190 a year). And for an extra 
$13 per year he gets an option to purchase $10,000 more in coverage at 
31, another $10,000 at 34, a third $10,000 at 37, and a final $10,000 at 40— 
for a total of $50,000. He can do all this with only one physical examination 
at the outset—and here the requirement is standard, simply “normal good 
health” at age 30. 


Note: The option to buy the added units (usually the maximum is 
$10,000 each) implies no obligation to buy. You can pick up or pass the 
options as you wish, though you may not later pick up a passed option. 


Or suppose you have a 15-year-old son and want to start him on a per- 
sonal insurance plan. You buy $10,000 straight coverage on his life (at 
about $130 a year), and for $9 extra per year you get an option rider that 
guarantees your son’s right to buy $10,000 additional coverage at each of 
six option dates between the ages of 25 and 40. Total: $70,009 in coverage, 
regardless of health status. 


Two new variations of this idea have just been announced. One plan 
(introduced by Massachusetts Mutual) combines the insurability option with 
“jumping juvenile” insurance (BW—Sep.13’58,p109). 


Suppose you buy a $5,000 “jumping” policy covering your child’s life: 
this means that the coverage will automatically jump five times to $25,000 
when he reaches 21, with no increase in premium. In addition, you get 
the option-to-purchase rider which, again, guarantees that the insured will 
be able to buy an added $60,000 in coverage between the ages of 25 and 
40. Total possible coverage: $85,000. You can start such a program for 
your youngsters at any age from infancy up. 


This can have quite an impact within a large family. Say you have six 
children or grandchildren. If you buy a $5,000 policy of this kind on each 
of them, you make available to your youngsters a total guaranteed coverage 
of $510,000—all without later physical examinations, and at standard rates. 


The second variation (introduced by Aetna Life) combines the insur- 
ability option with “balancing” term insurance. Take the young execu- 
tive, age 30. He buys a $10,000 straight life policy with the option attached; 
in addition, he gets $4,000 in term insurance. The term coverage automati- 
cally reduces by $1,000 at each option date when, presumably, he will buy 
more straight life coverage. The insurability option plus the term insur- 
ance feature costs about $24 extra at age 30. 
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Variable annuities are another much-talked about type of insurance, 
now that New Jersey is ready to authorize their sale (BW—Jun.6’59,p115). 
But latest reports indicate that the actual marketing of variables—on any 
big scale—is many months away. Insurance spokesmen say that probably 
at first they’ll be sold only on a group basis. 


If you are a photography fan, your equipment may include a Polaroid 
Land camera. When you use one, you can see your prints a minute after 
you snap the shutter (enabling you to improve shots right on the spot). 
There are now five models to choose from ($72.75 to $169.50), and they’re 
almost as simple to operate as the old box camera; a single dial sets both 
lens and shutter. 


Polaroid’s new films have a high quality. Of these the PolaPan 200 
(very sharp with full tone range) is the favored choice for most situations. 
Some experts rate it with the best black-and-white films on the market. 
Incidentally, the prints now have the same permanency as conventional 
photo prints. Also new for 60-second photographers is a home print copier 
($30). 


Color film is in the lab stage for Polaroid fans. Also coming is amaz- 
ingly fast black-and-white film for indoor photography. 


On the other hand, if you like to take snapshots but don’t want to 
lug photographic gear around, take a look at two new sub-miniature cameras 
(16-mm. or smaller film size) now available. They’re the Mamiya 16 Auto- 
matic ($70) and the Minox B ($170), both with built-in exposure meters. 


Either can be held in the palm of your hand or carried in a pocket 
with scarcely a bulge. Keep in mind, however, that effective picture-taking 
with sub-miniatures takes steadiness and considerable practice. 


Don’t let the news about the successful use of pills containing triani- 
cinalone (a cortisone derivative) in the treatment of severe sunburn lull 
you into overexposure this summer. What it boils down to is this: It’s 
nice to know they are available in an extreme emergency (despite a certain 
amount of inherent danger in the use of cortisone), but they are not to be 
used for the treatment of ordinary sunburn. 


Triamcinalone is manufactured under two trade names—Kenacort by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons and Aristocort by Lederle Laboratories. Both are sold 
on prescription only. 


Two new breeds, the silky terrier and the German wire-haired pointer, 
have been admitted this year to the American Kennel Club’s official family 
of purebreds. Dropped from the stud book are Eskimo and Mexican hairless 
degs, for which there has been no registration in several years. 


The silky terrier, native to Australia, has been steadily gaining in 
popularity in this country. Weighing between 8 lb. and 10 Ib., the low-set 
blue and tan toy dog (9 in. to 10 in.) possesses a high degree of intelligence. 


Previously known as the drahthaar, the German wire-haired pointer 
is a hunting breed, known mostly in the Middle West and Great Lakes 
region. The dog is used primarily in hunting upland game. It is 22 in. to 
26 in. high and weighs between 50 and 65 Ib. Energetic and sturdy, it also 
has a keen ability for training and working. 
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POSITIVE VARIABLE SPEED CON- 
TROL. A turn of P.I.V.’s control 
screw simultaneously varies effec- 
tive diameters of conical wheels 
on input and output shafts, per- 
mitting an infinite number of speed 
adjustments between maximum and 
minimum settings. Three P.I.V. 
drives provide accurate, positive 
speed control for Beloit differential 
drives on wet end of 130-in. fine 
paper machine, at Lee Paper Co. 





Unique 
in operation... 


unmatched 
in accuracy... 





_ For stepless, slipless speed changing 


... there’s nothing like P.I.V. 


| Where operations requiring variable speed control can’t 
tolerate slip—no other mechanical drive is equipped for 
the job like Link-Belt P.I.V. With its all-metal. self-tooth- 


forming chain that maintains positive grip with radially 
grooved wheels, it offers a degree of accuracy .. . a level 
of efficiency—unique in the field. Speeds can be varied in L 2 
an instant, regardless of load, without interrupting the 
driven machine. And P.I.V.’s all-metal construction 
a7 e s VA 








ignores atmospheric conditions. 

The complete story is contained in Book 2274. Your 
nearest Link-Belt office or authorized stock-carrying dis- 
tributor will supply a copy. 


RIABLE SPEED DRIVES 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock Carrying Factory 
Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Australia, Marrickville (Sydney); Brazil, Sao Paulo; Canada, Scar- 


boro (Toronto 13); South Africa, Springs. Representatives Throughout the World. 15,055 





Photograph courtesy Uhio Seamless Tube Division of Copperweld Steel Company 


Aristoloy uniform quality steel bars 
pay off on hot piercing operations 


| ARISTOLOY | 
STEELS | 


ARISTOLOY STEEL DIVISION 


Few manufacturing operations match piercing of tube rounds as a severe test 
of quality. Rapid displacement of metal and immediate increase in temper- 
ature reveal internal defects ...magnify the slightest surface imperfections. 


Copperweld’s precise melting produces a prime ingot of uniform chemistry. 
Careful conditioning and rolling deliver bars that meet Aristoloy piercing 


quality specifications. Available in a full range of A.I.S.1. standard analyses. 


For complete information about Aristoloy blooms, slabs, billets and bars, in 
carbon, alloy, stainless and leaded, call Copperweld in your nearest large city, 
or write for NEW PRODUCTS & FACILITIES CATALOG. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


other Copperweld Divisions 


‘ ¥).! wire and 
cable 


stainless strip 


Mame 


OSTUCO/ ste! tubing 


fine wire 


e 4031 Mahoning Ave., Warren, Ohio + EXPORT: Copperweld Steel Internationa! So., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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In Marketing 


Dealers Slap Major Record Clubs 


With Price Discrimination Suit 


Phonograph record clubs—bone of contention for 
ears—hit the spotlight when four retail record dealers 
iled an antitrust suit in federal court in Chicago last 
veek. The suit charges Radio Corp. of America (RCA 
Victor), Columbia Records, Capitol Records, and their 
thicago distributors with price discrimination and con- 
piracy to restrain commerce. It contends that the com- 
anies’ record clubs keep buyers away from retail outlets. 
(he dealers are seeking triple damages. 

None of the record manufacturers had any comment 
n the charges. 

Clubs have irked dealers and aroused dissension among 
nanufacturers for some time. Independent record man- 
ifacturers often dislike them, too, because they may 
iot have big enough lists to set up competing clubs. 
some have tried to work out combines of several com- 
»anies to offset the clubs of the majors. Others—Carlton 
Record Co., for one—are fighting clubs tooth-and-nail. 
some of the larger concerns, such as Mercury and West- 
ninster, take a dim view of clubs because they alienate 
lealers. 

The stock answer from the record clubs is that their 
promotion campaigns stimulate interest in records and, 
in the long run, benefit dealers and manufacturers. 


Westinghouse Tries Out Plan to Lease 


Appliances to Apartment Landlords 


Equipment leasing has a new proponent: Westing- 
house Electric Corp is testing a plan to rent brand-new 
ippliances to apartment house owners and operators. 
lhe plan is getting a tryout in New York, Washington, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. General 
Electric Credit Corp. has been testing a similar plan 
for about a year, officially announced it this April for 
Hotpoint and General Electric major appliances. 

The Westinghouse leases would run two, three, or 
five years. Rentals—which would cover service charges— 
vary with the number and kind of appliances and the 
length of the contract. 

The company “leaves the door open for ultimate 
purchase at attractive pricing” at the contract’s expira- 
tion. Or it will buy back the used equipment through 
its distributors, recondition it for resale. Or the lessee 
could extend the contract on a year-to-year basis. 

As in most leasing setups, the lessee’s big advantage 
is that he would not have to tie up a lot of capital in 
appliances. W. E. Slabaugh, manager of contract sales 
for Westinghouse appliances, reckons that managers of 
rental properties tie up over $200-million a year in appli- 
ance purchases. The landlord would also have new, 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


e P. 160—Big Business Goes for Show 
Business. 


@ P. 166—Rug Shampooers Revitalize Bissell, 
Build New Competition. 








up-to-date equipment in his apartments. In figuring 
taxes, leasing arrangements may permit lessees to treat 
the rentals they pay as deductible operating expense— 
though neither Westinghouse nor GE says so. 

W ‘estinghouse Credit Corp. will handle the plan. 


Deaths Allegedly Caused by Plastic Bags 
Set Off Furor in Dry Cleaning Industry 


A series of recent events have cast the seemingly 
innocent thin plastic bag in the unaccustomed role of 
a killer. The furor started with an article in the Journal 
of the American Medical Assn., which blamed the 
highly adhesive plastic with causing several deaths by) 
suffocation. The article claimed that limp plastic film 
adheres tightly to the human skin, can kill an unwary 
infant who cannot rip the material from its face. 

The U.S. Public Health Service had counted 42 
victims whose deaths were “attributed to” the plastic 
film. And the National Safety Council warned that this 
year’s toll could mount to 100 deaths. Legislators 
introduced bills, with proposals varying from admonitory 
labeling to outright prohibition of plastic film, in 
Congress and several states. 

An alarmed industry reacted with alacrity. ‘The 
Society of Plastics Industry started a campaign to 
educate consumers on use and misuse of the bags 
“They are not playthings,” it warns. But it reports that 
at least one medical examiner found only one death out 
of four attributed to the bags was actually so caused. 

Kordite, one of the largest fabricators, rushed warning 
literature and display placards to its retail outlets. ‘The 
company plans ads in consumer magazines frankly dis 
cussing the problem. Meanwhile, Koppers Co., which 
had been preparing to enter the plastic film field, came 
up with a “safer, less adhesive” polyethylene resin that 
it hopes will prove feasible costwise. 

Deaths attributed to plastic film bags put the dry 
cleaning industry in a real quandary. Dry cleaners have 
been sw itching from paper to plastic film for wrapping 
customers’ clothing. The National Institute of Dr 
Cleaning says that most of its members will offe1 
customers a choice of either paper or plastic wrappings. 
But these members will use labels, posters and local 
advertising to warn customers of the potential dangers 
of using plastic film where infants are around. 

However, local dry cleaning groups in Knoxville and 
Winston-Salem have decided to drop plastic film 
altogether. And an important New York City dry 
cleaner, Harry Denberg, scoffs at the use of warnings to 
customers. He says: “You may be able to educate a 
customer—but I doubt you can educate a kid.” 
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Girls, Music Sell the Product 





FIRST CALL by Actors Equity to cast Milliken’s musical fashion show brought 100 girls 
to elimination audition at Mark Hellinger Theatre, New York, on Apr. 9. 


SONGS, to familiar tunes, have hard-selling lyrics by Sheldon 
Harnick, who is working on Little Flower, coming Broadway show. 


SINGER auditions with special care in enunciation— 
lyrics carry Milliken’s message to buyers. 
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By the end of next week, some 
13,000 department store buyers from 
all over the country will have seen the 
Deering, Milliken & Co. Broadway 
musical, staged in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler in New York 
(pictures, pages 160 & 161) 

A breakfast affair, the show is S.R.O. 
four days a week for three weeks. ‘The 
attractions: a professional cast, care 
fully picked and rehearsed (pictures on 
these pages); Milliken’s fall line of 
fabrics made up by some 100 leading 
garment manufacturers to adorn the 
chorus line, and prizes—a poodle a day, 
a silver fox stole, and two ‘Thunder- 
birds, among others 
e That’s Show Business—This flam- 
bovant, expensive promotion represents 
a trend that Broadway pros savy is noth 
ing less than a boom. Corporations 
have become leading angels for mem 
bers of Actors Equity Assn 

“Start with ‘A’ in Standard & 
Poor's,” savs William H. Gibberson, 
Equity’s man in charge of industrial 
show affairs, ‘“‘and finish with “Z’—that’s 
our customer list today.” 

rue, business has always taken pro 





Ail AP. Ear ia 2s 


‘ 


CHOREOGRAPHER Donia Krupska, who did 


Most Happy Fella, puts her steps in fashion setting 


‘UTTING HEADS TOGETHER at dancer audition are Milliken vice- 


residents, advertising manager, and show’s producing team. 


FINAL REHEARSAL the day before the show opens is typically ragged, with routines and script not frozen until the very last minut: 
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SHOW AT EIGHT—a.m., that is—brings 
store buyers each morning for breakfast. 
About 1,000 of them at each of 12 shows. 


BUYER’S GUIDE put out by Milliken lists names and show- 


room addresses of all manufacturers in the show. 


160 Merk: tiny 


(Story starts on page 158) 


motional cues from the entertainment 
world. In the old days, though, com- 
panics mostly used local talent, their 
own people, or rank amateurs. Then 
they started employing professionals as 
entertainment at business meetings— 
nothing much more than a vaudeville 
revue. Now, just as in show business, 
vaudeville has had its dav. Business 
shows—to push products, inspire sales- 
men, or put across a change in company 
policv—have matured into full-fledged, 
integrated Broadway musicals staged by 
professional managers, producers, writ- 
ers, and lyricists and using talent right 
off Broadway. 

Such shows have become big business 
for companies like Wilding Picture 
Productions (which stages 25 or 30 a 
year that cost as much as $1.5-million), 
Music Corp. of America, the Jam 
Handy Organization, and Sales Com- 
munications, Inc., a McCann-Erickson 
division, which put on the Milliken 
show. Dramaturgy, Inc., a Cleveland 
company, specializes only in industrial 
shows. Besides these, there are scores 
of independent producers. 
¢ Lots of Shows—Almost any day of 
the vear one or more shows are playing. 
This week Holiday magazine rang down 
the curtain in New York for retailing 


~ 


and advertising executives on a coast- 
to-coast show that opened at a White 
House Dept. Store show in Oakland, 
Calif., Mar. 30, staged by Michael 
Brown, who produced New Faces of 
1956. Another magazine, Sports Illus- 
trated, staged a musical for its annual 
promotion, will take it to Dallas for a 
two-day showing at Neimann-Marcus. 
Earlier this year, Richfield Oil Corp 
and Union Oil Co. had shows touring 
the West. Last vear, Jerry Warner & 
Associates put on a four-hour dramatic 
presentation for Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., celebrating its 90th 
anniversary and introducing new polli- 
cies. Just about every auto company 
has a show. Others in business are ap 
pliance makers, the food and beverage 
industry, rubber 
name a few 
Broadway loves it. “It’s bread-and 
butter business,” says Equity’s Gibber 
son. Performers get higher pay than in 
the legitimate theater—as much as $235 
for a one-week’ stand and $15 a dav 
extra when they are on the road. 
¢ What to Sell—There’s argu- 
ment whether the shows are getting 
away from the hardsell. A Wilding 
spokesman says they are. But Frank 
Armstrong, head of SCI, who staged 
Milliken’s first show in 1954 when it 
was merely a couple of actors perform- 


manufacturers, to 


some 


4 . 
— a 


ROGER MILLIKEN, president of fabric company, attends 
breakfasts, picks up the tab for buyers—“our real customers.” 
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SHOW IS ON at last, four days a week for three weeks at Hotel Statler, New York. In all, about 13,000 buyers will attend. 
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“BUSINESS PUBLICATION 
ADVERTISING IS ESSENTIAL 
TO OUR SALES GROWT!?E’’ 





“Good advertising, properly placed, produces profits,” says 
Stuart H. Smith, Vice President in Charge of Sales at SKF 
Industries, Inc. ‘Our diverse product line compels us to seek 





customers throughout industry. A sustained advertising pro- 
gram in leading business publications is essential to augment 
our field sales efforts. We know that it helps us reach all levels 
of purchasing influence for ball and roller bearings.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
or industry, you can “mechanize” your selling by concentrat- 
ing your advertising in one or more of the McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications serving your major markets. You reach your most 
important prospects while they are in a business mood ... 
create interest and preference for your brand ... keep them 
sold. This gives your sales force more time for the important 
tasks of making proposals and closing sales. 


a. McGraw-Hill 


. 


v” PUBLIECATFILORNS 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


S py te : - > + 
ra gs Gate PS ed ea 


PO MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS WS MORE SALES TIME HERE 
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Mr. Smith (standing) reviews the SKF advertising 
program at a meeting of the Sales Division Staff. 











Another 
Trailmobile 


--- bears down on shipping costs! 





ailmobile believes that hauling costs go down when trailers are 


closely matched to the hauling need. For example, the moving van 


above meets a particular need because its design is the result of ideas 
and opinions supplied by hundreds of leading movers. ® In the same 
way, the Trailmobile CID concept lets you design trailers to fit your 
shipments. ® CID—which means Customer Individual Design—lets 
you determine the size, weight and individual features of your trailer 


by simply selecting from a wide array of interchangeable compo- 
nents the ones that best suit your needs. And when these are assem- 
bled you have the ideal trailer for your particular hauling conditions. 


® Let your Trailmobile representative show you how individually- 


designed Trailmobile trailers can cut your hauling costs. 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio + Berkeley 10, Calif. - Springfield, Mo. « Longview, Texas 
TR-817 
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ing in the garment district’s 1407 Club, 
thinks otherwise. 

“The shows went off into the blue,” 
he says, “and the product was hardly 
mentioned. We had to pull them back 
to earth.” 

There is certainly nothing irrelevant 
about Milliken’s current production. 
It’s sell from start to finish, though 
pleasingly done in a style that holds an 
audience to the last. Milliken, one of 
the four top fabric makers in the coun 
try, spends a large part of its advertising 
ind promotional budget on this once-a- 
vear affair, so it has to pay off. 
¢ Participating Sponsors—It works like 
this 

About 100 or so garment manufactur- 
ers—those who make popular priced 
women’s wear—are invited to take part 
in the show. They qualify by buving 
minimum amounts—sometimes an entire 
season's requirements—of the variou 
fabrics that Milliken weaves, then mak 
ing the fabrics into the stvles they hop« 
will be big items for the fall. ‘This wav 
Milliken gets a good idea of which 

ibrics are going to sell, and thev have 
1 head start on their production runs 

But, savs Pres. Roger Milliken, “Out 
rcal customers are the department store 
buvers.”” In the end, they are the ones 
who determine what’s bought, how 
much, and how big a push will be given 
1 garment at retail. So, essentially, the 
show is for them. Thev head for New 
York in droves at this time of the vear 
when the market opens. For women’s 
wear buvers, the Milliken show has be- 
come an institution—even at 5 a.m., 
few want to miss it. Milliken provides 
them with a buyer's guide, listing every 
garment maker that participates in the 
show. To get them to visit the garment 
maker showrooms, big prizes are 
awarded. The trick: Each showroom 
thev visit entitles them to another entry 

the more showrooms, the _ better 
chance of winning a prize. 
¢ Show Theme—Each vear, Milliken’s 
advertising director, C. M. Burchard, 
and SCI’s Armstrong put their heads 
together to come up with a theme. 
This vear it was “the fabric no woman 
can resist’—the idea being to create a 
fashion image, as Armstrong describes 
it, for Milliken fabrics and its manu- 
facturing customers among the buvers, 
who ordinarily don’t associate Milliken 
with strong fashion trends. 

Milliken thinks its show each vear is 
seen by more store buyers than any 
other single presentation. 

Thousands of people view some of 
the auto industry’s spectaculars. Wild- 
ing says its biggest show was in 1957 
for Ford’s new model introduction— 
seven complete show units traveled to 
five cities each for a total of 35 major 
cities in a short span of time. Olds- 
mobile has staged its show in a Broad- 
wav theater. END 
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* | WILL FIRE STRIKE YOU NEXT 


pc 








ch Every day it happens 


\ 

a to 5549 “other guys’! 

ul 

re If today is average, 5549 buildings and other prop- 

es erty in the United States will be struck by fire. 

ve Total day’s loss: about $3,500,000.* To you, the 

Pn unfortunate property owners are 5549 “other guys” 

he . . but yesterday they thought fire would always 

a occur elsewhere too! Now they wonder: “why did 

ar it happen to me”? For most, the answer is: you 

1s neglected to completely protect your property 

~ against. every fire hazard! 

i Does the fiery question mark hang over your 

me business, home or community? You can remove 

ue every gnawing doubt as to whether you are com- 

he pletely protected by making Fyr-Fyter your single 

om source for approved fire extinguishers; automatic 

we sprinkler systems; carbon dioxide, dry chemical 

oa and foam systems; fire hose, nozzles and couplings; 

os alarm systems, and fire department accessories 

sd Look for Fyr-Fyter s famous brands offered by 
fire equipment specialty firms and leading indus- 

. trial distributors. Consult the Yellow Pages under 

d. “Fire Protection Equipment.” 

ds * Based on latest complete fire-loss statistics available 

e. 

in 


a THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 


“¢ ATLANTIC COAST REGIONAL OFFICE 

P.O. Box 750, Newark 1, New Jersey 

ss CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL OFFICE 

: 221 Crane St., Dayton 2, Ohio 

fe PACIFIC COAST REGIONAL OFFICE 

Thy 132-140 Hawthorne St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
. BRANCHES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
of Philadelphia. Pittsburgh, Portland, echasiee’ ton 

d- Francisco, Seattle, Toronto (Ontario) 

== Representatives and Distributors in all principal cities. 
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Steam-driven com- 
pressor in service at 
Peoria, I\l., 60 
years 


Frick heavy-duty refrigerating compressors have operated 30 years at 
Celanese Corp 





TRADE BARRIERS? 


Japan’s largest commercial bank, 
The Fuji Bank Ltd., with its wide 
range of services, can help you 
clear the way for trade and com- 
merce throughout the Far East. 


Our New York office is at 42 
Broadway—in London, Finsbury 
Circus—where a vast knowledge 
of the Far East and a hearty 


greeting await 
gato gozaimasu. 


THE FUJI BANK itp. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: 


Overseas Offices : 
New York @ London e Calcutta 


187 Branches 
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Company, One Standard of 
Excellence Since 1853 


We're decidedly in business at the 
old stand, under the same experienced 
management as heretofore, and wel- 
come the chance to serve both old and 
new customers. Let us quote on your air 
conditioning, refrigerating or ice-making 
needs: write .. 


Amcelle, 





“ECLIPSE” 
refrigerant at any temperature. 





Enclosed compressors, 
introduced 1915, 
have useful life of 
40 years 





machines handle any 





you. Domo ari- 





zine. 






Here’s how advertisers 
of business goods and 
services evaluated gener- 
al-business and 
magazines in 1958: 
Advertising Pages — 
Business Week carried 
twice the total of any 
magazine in its field. 
Number of Advertisers 
Business Week carried 
over 200 more advertisers 
than any other general- 
business or news maga- 


news 


Number of Exclusive 
Advertisers — 
Business Week carried 


more exclusive accounts 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


throughout Japan 


t 


than the three leading 
general-business maga- 
zines combined, nearly 
twice the total of any 


management magazine. 





Sales Shampooer 


New back-saving rug 
shampooers revitalize carpet 
sweeper maker, start competi- 
tive scramble. 


Ihe housewife’s aching back has 
proved a sturdy prop on which many 
a company built a major business. 
Makers of such products as washing 
machines, dishwashers, and the _ like 
sell products. But what the housewife 
is buying is service. In these days of 
few servants and many children, she 
is quick to grab at anything that makes 
her job easier (BW —Feb.28’59,p71). 

Within the last two vears, a new 
service product—the rug shampooer—has 
erupted all over the lot, to take the 


elbow grease out of one of house- 
work’s worst chores. ‘This develop- 


ment has brought a complete revitali- 
zation to the company that started it. 
And by mid-1959, it has brought a fine 
competitive scramble in a field that 
was empty three vears ago. 
¢ Hand-Powered—The Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. led the way in 1957 when 
it started test marketing a hand-powered 
tank tvpe of rug cleaner, the Shampoo 
Master, and its own shampoo. It held 
the field unchallenged for some months 
but the competition was watching. 
Glamorene, Inc., jumped in with a 
similar product this January. So did 
the Carpet Sweeper Div. of EF. R. Wag- 
ner Mfg. Co. In May, 1958, Carbona 
Products Co. came out with a tankless 
applicator for its Carbona Soapless 
Lather. And this spring Electrolux 
Corp. achieved national distribution of 
its Turbotool power attachment for 
Electrolux vacuum cleaners. This at- 
tachment applies an even stronger balm 
to the rug scrubber’s muscles—at con- 
siderably greater cost. 
One reason for the excitement is 
the growth of the carpet market. It’s 
true that, according to the Carpet In- 
stitute, dollar sales of carpet manufac- 
turers were down somewhat in 1958— 
from the area of $567-million to $559- 
million. But, recession or no, shipments 
of broadloom (woven and tufted) were 
up, from 112-million sq. vd. to 123- 
million. These figures do not include 
scatter rugs and automotive carpet. 
There are no figures to measure the 
strength of the wall-to-wall market. But 
the institute feels that it is growing 
vear by vear. Professional rug cleaners 
have come up with no end of devices to 
service this kind of carpeting (BW — 
Dec.28°57,p108). The new home ap- 
plicators may well encourage the trend. 
¢ Case History—For staid old Bissell, 
the rug shampooer rang in a new era. 
What happened makes a good case his- 
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cee Use your AIM"...Simplicity Engineering does... 

10 
= Steel Strapping cuts 4 hours off bracing time 

at- 

alm 

con- SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING, INC., DURAND, MICHIGAN builds 

, specialized screens, feeders, conveyors and shake-outs. In-transit 
/ 1S security of these heavy products (up to 11 tons each) was a major 
i concern until their Acme Idea Man helped them develop an Acme 
Lan. Steel Strapping technique that reduces work and assures safe transit. 

- i Acme Idea Man id ; . 

58— Harold Schultz (Idea No. U2-6) 

559- helps many In addition to providing lading security, the use of heavy-duty steel 

ents companies strapping for tie-downs gives added benefits: cars are now loaded, 

193. develop better braced and secured in 4 hours less time than formerly needed; material 
bad > . . . 

we i sire ir0ba costs are reduced; and loading crews find the job easier. 

a es *Use your Acme idea Man. He will work with you toward improved 
the packaging and shipping methods. Call him at your nearest Acme Steel 
But Office, or write Dept. BGU-69, Acme Steel Products Division, Acme 
y go 

— Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme Steel Company 

s to of Canada, Limited, 743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 

WwW 
ap- 

end. 

= | ay STEEL STRAPPING 
= STEEL 
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MOISTURE 
RESISTANT 
CORRUGATED 


BOARD... developed for 
packing and shipping wet products 


People who pack and ship wet products 
(such as fruit and produce) are making big 
savings with H & D’s new M/ R” corrugated 
board. Boxes made from this revolutionary 
material stay strong when wet—cost less 
to buy, pack, ship and store than conven- 
tional units. 

If you’re looking for a better way to 
package your product in corrugated, you 
can count on Hinde & Dauch. 


Hinde & Dauch 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 


i a a a ca a me 
Authority on Packaging * Sandusky, Ohio—15 Factories * 42 Sales Offices 
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tory of how a producer of a hoary prod- 
uct can switch with the times. 

In less than two years, the Shampoo 
Master has brought these changes: 

e Last month, Bissell started mov- 
ing into a brand-new $3.8-million plant. 

¢ In July, the name Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. will disappear from the 
corporate roster. Bissell, Inc., will take 
its place. Bissell is still making carpet 
sweepers and selling them hard as a 
quick, easy cleaner-upper between vac- 
uuming jobs. But the rug shampooer 
triggered a diversification that makes 
the old name an anachronism. 

The company, founded in 1876, 
made nothing but carpet sweepers for 
81 years. Decades after the vacuum 
cleaner appeared, Bissell stuck to its 
line. But between 1900 and 1950, 
Bissell sales only doubled. 

In 1954, Melville R. Bissell, III. of 
the third generation associated with the 
concern, became president. He was 
then 33, and he brought with him a 
bunch of younger men, including Wil- 
liam Rose, now marketing vice-presi- 
dent. Thev felt it was time for a 
change. They thought so still more 
when surveys showed that only 30% of 
U.S. families owned carpet sweepers 
while some 70% owned vacuum 
cleaners. 
¢ Redesigned—First point of attack was 
the carpet sweeper itself. Harley Earl, 
Inc., industrial designer of Detroit, 
revamped the sweeper from stem to 
stern, inside and out. Bvy this vear, the 
entire line, scaled down from 18 mod- 
els to seven, had been redesigned. Since 
the first new version came out, unit 
sales have increased about a third. 

But this wasn’t enough. In 1955, the 
company set up its first research and 
development department. Its first job: 
to develop a compound that would 
defeat rug static. 

Quite by accident, the researchers 
hit on a detergent type of rug sham- 
poo that, they say, topped anything on 
the market. Bissell was all set to go 
into the shampoo business. Then, 
more research revealed that an appli- 
cator to get the rug scrubber off her 
knees would make an even bigger hit. 
So the Shampoo Master was born. 
¢ Soaring Sales—From the start, Bis- 
sell predicted it would prove the hot- 
test thing to hit the postwar housewares 
market, with the possible exception of 
the electric frying pan. So far, the com- 
pany has turned out 2.5-million units, 
expects to reach the 3-million mark this 
fall. Its dollar sales for 1958, the first 
full year for the Shampoo Master, 
jumped 150% above 1957's to about 
$10-million. First-quarter sales this 
vear were up another 45%. 

' That was a starter. Fifteen months 
after the introduction of the Shampoo 
Master, fair traded to retail for $14.95 
with shampoo, Bissell brought out a 
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BEARINGS 


And other power transmission 
products (gears, chain drives, etc.) 
AS ADVERTISED AND SOLD IN 


’ FACTORY, <“ 


i . 


Photograph, from an advertisement in FACTORY, courtesy The Timken Rol! 


Factory 1s an active magazine. A pusher, a prodder, a stimulant to action. Facrory leads 
imaginatively in a field where there are more than a few passive publications providing only a basic information 
service. Factory feeds its readers...the men who plan, equip, operate, and maintain manufacturing plants... 
inspiration and ideas on plant management activities that they need, want, and can find nowhere else. On subjects 
like cost control, work simplification, preventive maintenance, quality control, wage incentives, and others. 

But are these same plant operating management men interested in buying what you sell? Yes, on one 
condition ... 

Their job responsibility is to run the plant... to manage its production, maintenance, human relations. ‘To 
do it well, they strive constantly for lower costs, better quality, greater productivity. If your product or service 
will deliver one or more of these benefits, Factory’s readers want to hear about it. And nothing is too small or too 
big to escape their interest either... if it will help them run their plants better. What a climate and what an 
audience in which to develop sales! A McGraw-Hill Publication (asc, app), 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 


BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 
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CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


4% 


DIVIDENDS PAID OR 
COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


Southern California's oldest, 
one of the nation's largest 
savings and loan associations 


In 74 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a 
dividend, nor have its doors ever 
been closed on a business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000.00 by Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
A number of accounts may be 
arranged to provide insurance for 
all of them. 

Corporation accounts also are 
accepted and insured. 

Funds plaved by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that, month. 
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“standard” version, selling for $6.95 
without shampoo. In July, the de luxe 
model will drop to $9.95, the result, 
says Bissell, of improved techniques and 
the economies of volume production. 

At the July housewares show the 
company will show a new model, more 
automatic than the first, to sell at 
$11.95 with shampoo. 

From rugs, the company moved to 
upholstery—at the urging of retailers, it 
reports. It began test marketing an up- 
liolstery cleaner last October, says sales 
are running ahead of the Shampoo 
Master. Next fall it will introduce its 
third new product, a floor sponge mop, 
to compete directly with the O-Cedar 
sponge mop of American Marietta 
Corp.’s O-Cedar Div. 
¢ Competition—All the companies say 
that sales far exceed their hopes. Glam- 
orene says it can’t keep up with orders. 
Its shampooer sells for $4.98 retail, has 
a guarantee of “over a year.” Wagner 
reports its houseware sales are 200% 
ahead of the same period in 1958 so far. 
Its Carpeteer has an $8.95 price tag. 

The entrance of such doughty com- 
petition as Electrolux doesn’t worry 
the other companies. The Electrolux 
attachment sells for $26.75. At that 
price, the makers of the hand-power 
cleaners feel they aren’t competitive. 

Electrolux, too, reports that sales 
have far outpaced estimates. 

Growth and competition do mean 
added costs. Bissell’s sales force has 
grown from less than a dozen five years 
ago to over 50. Its payroll has increased 
from about 200 to about 350 now, and 
will be 400 once the company is set up 
in its new plant. Its ad budget for 1959 
is over $2-million. Five years ago it was 
just over $100,000. 
¢ Distaff Attack—Betty Bissell, wife of 
Melville, III, has plunged into the fam- 
ily business as a strenuous sideline. She 
set up the Bissell Home Service Insti- 
tute at Cornell University for research 
in better methods of housecleaning. 
She goes all over the country, talking to 
PTA groups, women’s clubs, and the 
like. Last March, Bantam Books pub- 
lished a paperback, The Betty Bissell 
Book of Home Cleaning. 

The new products are opening new 
distribution doors. The Bissell sweepers 
sold mainly through department stores 
and hardware stores. Now the mail 
order houses, trading stamp outlets, 
drug, and grocery stores sell Bissell prod- 
ucts. Carbona Products finds drug 
stores interested in its squeeze bottle 
gadget to clean upholstery. Wagner 
hopes to open up distribution via door 
to door, as Electrolux sells its products. 

Other companies concede that Bis- 
sell, with a headstart and a name that 
became almost a generic name for car- 
pet sweepers over the years, will be 
hard to beat. But the market is growing. 
And it is crying to be tapped. END 
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rofit with the Exclusive Esther Williams 
Swimming Pool Distributorship. Act Now for 
fast warm weather sales and profits 
dominent brand name... national adv ertising 


in Life and Saturday Evening Post ... con- 
sumer inquiries awaiting new distributors ... 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


Increase Your Prestige Through Authorship! 
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man or company whose book is published un- 
der our plan. For free brochure, write Sy 
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CAPITAL WANTED 
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300 million francs for exploitation of modern 
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Lafontan 16 Place Vendome Paris—France. 
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THE TREND 





Time to Face Up to a New Problem 


Arnold Toynbee, in his Study of History, dwelt at 
length on the tendency of nations to develop a tem- 
porarily successful solution to a problem and then 
stick with it long after it has served its purpose. 

There is increasing evidence that the U.S. is in 
danger of making exactly this mistake in dealing 
with the economic problems of the free world. In the 
early days after World War II, it developed a bril- 
liant and highly successful policy—beginning with 
the Marshall Plan—designed to rebuild the war- 
wrecked economies of our allies and make up the 
deficits in their trading balances. Beyond doubt, 
this policy saved the Western world from economic 
collapse. 

But today, the problem has changed. The bil- 
lions of dollars we have poured into rehabilitation of 
the free world’s industry have done their work with 
magnificent success. As a result, the U.S. now faces 
a deficit in its balance of international payments 
and a painful drain on the Treasury’s gold reserves. 
What we have is a dollar gap in reverse. 

The underlying reasons for this are clear. The 
major nations across the Atlantic—Britain, France, 
West Germany (cover and page 104)—have once 
again become great industrial centers, fully capable 
of competing with the U.S. in world markets. By 
its performance, Europe has completely refuted 
the notion, once held by many economists, that the 
advantage of U.S. industry over the rest of the world 
is so great that nothing but permanent aid on a huge 
scale could close the dollar gap. 

Edward M. Bernstein, a leading authority on 
international finance and former Director of Re- 
search and Statistics for the International Mone- 
tary Fund (BW—Jun.6’59,p110) has just demon- 
strated this in a careful analysis of the balance of 

payments problem. He concluded: “For several 
years, the output of the great trading countries of 
Western Europe, plus aid from the United States, 
has been sufficient to meet all their needs for domes- 
tic consumption and investment and to leave a large 
surplus for investment abroad and for accumulating 
reserves.” 

Unlike a number of other economists, Bernstein 
does not think that the U.S. has weakened its com- 
petitive position or priced itself out of world 
markets. The key to the problem, as he sees it, 
is that we are continuing to provide Western Europe 
with some $3.4-billion a year in the form of military 
expenditures, net outflow of U.S. government capi- 
tal, and other grants. This, more than anything else, 
accounted for the fact that in 1958 alone Europe 
was able to add about $3.5-billion to its gold and 
foreign exchange reserves—including about $2-bil- 
lion of the gold that the U.S. lost during that year. 
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It may not yet be the time for the U.S. to adopt 
a new international economic policy tailored to 
these new conditions. But it certainly is the time 
for the U.S. to start looking ahead to the day when 
such a policy will be imperative. Even the U.S. can- 
not continue for long to lose gold on the scale of the 
past year and a half. 

If the Administration ignores this problem, the 
depletion of our gold reserves could reach the point 
where Congress, in sudden alarm, might adopt 
almost any sort of ill-advised remedy. For example, 
it is not hard to imagine that further substantial 
loss of gold to Western Europe could lead to ex- 
treme protectionist measures that would do little 
or nothing to reduce our payments deficit while 
they encourage inflationary tendencies in the U. S. 
Or, there might be a popular revulsion against the 
whole NATO policy of a common defense in Western 
Europe. This sort of sudden swing might easily 
destroy the whole East-West military balance that 
we have built up at so much cost. 


Time to Look Ahead 


All this most certainly does not mean that we 
should suddenly abandon our foreign aid program 
or make drastic changes in the proposals that Con- 
gress is now considering. That would just plunge 
the Western Alliance into confusion. 

What we must do is start now to make our Eu- 
ropean allies see that since a new economic bal- 
ance has been reached a new financial balance must 
be struck—one that does not involve an insupport- 
able drain on our resources in the long run. 

There are many steps that would help in striking 
such a new financial balance. Bernstein suggests a 
policy of “greatly reduced aid and expenditures for 
Western Europe, larger U.S. and European aid for 
underdeveloped countries, and a moderate growth 
of reserves for all the great trading countries.” 
This means that Europe sooner or later would have 
to shoulder a larger share of the expenses of the 
Western Alliance. It also means that the great 
industrial nations of Europe would have to remove 
some of the arbitrary restrictions on imports of 
U.S. goods—restrictions that made sense in the 
days of the dollar gap but now represent nothing 
but an unfair trading advantage today. 

These will not be easy ideas to sell to our allies. 
And it is precisely for that reason that we must 
start advancing them promptly, so that there will 
be time for them to gain acceptance before the situa- 
tion becomes critical. The U.S. does not face any 
crisis today. But in the near future it will face the 
need for a new policy—not because the old policy 
has failed but because it has succeeded so well. 
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HOWARD WILCOX 





B.E.U. can lift your employees to higher performance. B. FE. U. isa service developed 
and offered only by Connecticut General. # A company can get greater return from its investment in its 
group insurance and pension plan through B. E. U., Better Employee Understanding of the benefits. The 
majority of workers don’t appreciate their benefits because they don’t really know what they’re getting. 
Prove it; ask your own people. g@ Employees don’t realize how much more their group benefits would cost 
them as individuals. When they know, they value them highly. g With B. E. U., greater productivity is 
only one profitable possibility. There are others which you'd find equally helpful to your company. Ask 


about B. E. U. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life CONNECTICUT GENERAL = 
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New cure for acid attacks 


Hose was a headache—and an expensive one—at this at best. Hysunite hit the 26.500.000 pound mark in its 


| eastern steel mill. No matter what type they tried first 6 months. Inspected it this point, it was found good 
handling their concentrated sulfurie acid. service for thousands of pounds more 

was far too short. Finally, a man was bi . ’ ‘ 

nally, a man was badly burned when And that’s a typical success story as far as the G.1.M. 


a hose-leneth gave we xpecte ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ 
' 1 gave way unexpectedly, is concerned. Time after time—in plant after plant—he’s 


Wasn't there some answer to this problem. they asked been the man with the answer where other industrial 
he G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man? Yes. he assured rubber products have failed. You can reach him through 
your Goodyear Distributor—or by writing Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


in Ilysur ite spec ially developed for suc h hose- 
Killers as sulfuric, nitric and chromic acids—even when 
heated to temperatures up to LOOTE IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS 1 /i// r Goodyear Distributor. 
‘ : , ‘ oa! He can give you fast, depend service on Hose, V-Belts, 
Passing the acid test with flying colors. the G.T. M.’s Fine Doles and many cther industiial cables cod samehie 
hose bettered this user’s rosiest expectations. Where supplies. Look for him in the Ye Pages under “Rubber 
previous hose had handled 2,000,000 pounds of acid Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 
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